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"1'1'^E  arc  less  surprised  than  pleased  to  find,  that  this  volume, 

'  ^  though  yet  fresh  fmm  the  press,  Iv^s  already  excited  .*% 
eonsiderahle  degree  of  attention.  It  is  not  often  tliat  a  work 
I  of  this  character  succeeds  at  once  in  gaining,  hy  its  intrinsic 
I  merit  and  excellence,  unaccompanied  witli  adventitious  recom- 
j  inendations  tlic  eye  and  ear  of  the  public.  But  the  pn»sent 

I  publication  is  singularly  well  timed.  The  Author  seems  to 

I  have  been  silently  looking  on,  fixim  his  *  loop-hole  of  retreat  *, 
during  the  excitement,  .and  bustle,  and  contest  of  the  past 
j  twenty  years, — watching  with  the  calm  eye  of  a  Christian  jihi- 
losopher  the  changeful  phenomena  of  the  moral  world,  and 
the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  which  envelops  it;  and  now 
he  has  seized  the  opportunity  of  a  quiet  pause,  to  make  his 
voice  heard  at  the  precise  nwment  when  his  observations  are 
most  se.TSonablc  and  most  likely  to  tell  with  effect.  he  design 
of  the  volume  will  be  best  explained  in  the  Author  s  own 
words. 

‘  The  belief  that  a  bright  era  of  renovation,  and  union,  and  exten« 
MOO,  prcaently  awaits  the  Christian  C'hurch,  seems  to  be  very  generally 
entertained.  The  Writer  of  this  volume  participates  in  the  cheering 
hope ;  and  it  has  impelled  him  to  undertime  the  difficult  task  of  de¬ 
scribing,  under  its  various  forms,  that  fictitious  piety  which  hitherto 
has  never  failed  to  appear  in  times  of  unusual  religious  excitement, 
and  which  may  he  anticipated  as  the  probable  attendant  of  a  new 
development  of  the  ixiwers  of  Christianity.  But,  while  it  has  been 
the  Writer’s  principal  aim,  to  present  before  the  Christian  reader,  in 
as  distinct  a  manner  as  possible,  the  characters  of  that  perilons  illusion 
w’hich  too  often  supplants  genuine  piety,  he  has  also  endeavourtHi  so 
to  hx  the  sense  of  the  term  Enthusiasm,  as  to  wrest  it  from  those  who 
misuse  it  to  their  own  infinite  damage.*  ^ 
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riu*  primary  import  of  llie  word  I^iitluisiasm  is  so  completely 
merged  in  its  conventional  application,  that  it  is  almost  \iseless 
to  advert  to  its  derivation  with  a  view  to  lix  its  meaning.  The 
sort  of  inspiration  or  imptdse  which  it  originally  served  to  de¬ 
note,  was  certainly  allied  to  frenzy, — a  frantic  possession.  With 
singnlar  impropriety  the  luiglish  term  is  defined  in  onr  dic¬ 
tionaries,  as  implying  ‘a  vain  belief  of  private  revelation’;  while 
an  enthusiast  is  descrihed  as  ‘  one  who  has  a  vain  contidence  of 
*  his  intercourse  with  (iod\ — ‘  persuaded  of  some  communica- 
‘  tion  with  the  Deity.’*  From  such  a  definition,  it  might  he 
inferred,  that  all  conlidencc  of  a  communication  with  the  Deity 
must  he  vain,  and  therefore  enthusiastic ; — that  any  sort  of  in¬ 
tercourse  with  (iod  is  impossible,  and  must  he  unreal.  Some¬ 
times  the  word  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  and  we  hear  persons 
talk  of  a  noble  enthmsiasm :  in  other  cases,  it  is  used  to  denote 
a  mere  excess,  or  supposed  excess,  in  a  person’s  ardour  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  amiable  enthusiast  is  spoken  of  in  a  tone  that  vi¬ 
brates  between  admiration  and  contempt.  It  cannot  he  dis- 
puteil,  however,  that  the  primary  and  prevailing  sense  of  the 
word  implies  a  men  hid  state  of  mind  in  which  the  imagination 
unduly  preponderates.  To  apply  an  epithet  which  carries  with 
it  an  idea  of  folly,  of  weakness,  and  of  extravagance,  to  a 
vigorous  mind,  efiicicntly  as  well  iis  ardently  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  substantial  or  important  object,  the  present 
Writer  contends,  ‘  is  not  merely  to  misuse  a  word,  but  to  intro- 
‘  ducc  confusion  among  our  notions,  and  to  put  contempt  upon 
‘  w  hat  is  deserving  t)f  respect. 

‘  Whore  tluTo  Is  lu)  error  of  iniagiiiatioii,  no  misjudging  of  realities, 
no  calculations  which  reason  condemns,  there  is  no  enthusiasm  ;  even 
though  the  soul  mav  he  on  fire  with  the  velocity  of  its  movement  in 
pursuit  of  its  cln>sen  object.  If  once  we  abandon  this  distinction, 
language  w  ill  want  a  term  for  a  well-known  and  very  common  vice  of 
the  mind  ;  and,  from  a  wasteful  perversion  of  jdirases,  wc  must  bo 
reilueed  to  s]H'ak  of  (pialities  most  noble  and  most  base  by  the  very 
same  designation.  If  the  ohjeets  whieh  excite  the  ardour  of  the  mind 
are  substantial,  and  if  the  miwle  of  pursuit  l>e  truly  conducive  to  their 
attainment ;  — if,  in  a  word,  all  hi'  real  and  gcmiine  ;  then,  it  is  not  one 
degn'o  more,  or  even  many  degrees  more,  of  intensity  of  feeling,  that 
can  alter  the  character  of  the  emotion.  Knthusiasin  is  not  a  term  of 
mrnsurrmrnt^  l>nt  of  qualitif.*  p.  7* 

Ueligious  tuithusiasm,  then,  is  to  l;c  regarded  as  differing  in 
kind  from  true  piety,  as  disease  differs  from  health,  or  as  mor- 

•  Set'  Todd’s  .lohnson.  ’fhese  are  given  as  the  primary  meanings, 
with  citations  from  Locke,  Fngt'tt’s  Ileresiography,  and  C’alamy.  As 
secondary  meanings,  we  have.  ‘  heat  of  imagination,  violence  of  passitui, 
contidence  of  <»i)inion,  exaltation  of  ideas  !  !  ’ 
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)»itl  sensibility  ilirt'eis  from  true  benevolence;  nncl  its  tendency 
is  to  sup|)lant,  by  tbe  reliction  of  the  imagination,  tbo  religion* 
of  tbe  beart,  in  precisely  tbe  same  way  that  tbe  social  affections 
arc  often  dislodged  or  corrupted  by  factitious  sensibilities.  .Nor 
is  tins  always,  it  is  remarked,  tbe  limit  of  the  evil.  ‘  Though 
‘  religious  enthusiasm  may  sometimes  seem  a  harmless  delusion, 

‘  compatible  with  amiable  feelings  and  virtuous  conduct,  it  more 

*  often  allies  itself  with  the  malign  passions,  and  then  produces 

*  the  virulent  mischiefs  of  fanaticism.'  In  the  distinction  and 
relation  here  pointed  out,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  truly  phi¬ 
losophical  discrimination  which  signally  distinguishes  tbe  clefi- 
nitions  and  statements  of  the  Writer,  indicating  tbe  ficuUy  of 
analysis  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  We  can,  in  fact,  com¬ 
pare  tbe  nicety  with  which  he  detects  and  characterizes  tbe 
true  (pialities  of  obscure  and  complex  emotions,  laying  bare  tbe 
very  structure  of  the  mind,  to  nothing  but  tbe  skill  of  a  prac¬ 
tised  anatomist.  There  is  a  clearness  loo  in  bis  mode  of  tliink- 
ing,  which  can  be  tbe  result  only  of  tbe  habit  of  patient  and 
profound  reflection.  The  reader  must  feel  that  be  is  in  tbe 
liands  of  no  novice,  but  of  one  who  knows  bis  ground,  and  is 
not  feeling  bis  way.  There  is  an  air  of  decision  without  dog¬ 
matism,  a  quiet  confidence  of  manner,  which  an  honest  witness 
may  well  exhibit,  in  giving  information  of  which  be  has  ascer¬ 
tained  tbe  truth,  and  which  be  knows  to  be  of  tbe  highest 
importance.  And  now  and  then,  we  come  upon  sentences 
(piietly  propounded,  which  unite  tbe  gravity  and  simplicity  of  true 
wisdom  with  tbe  concentrated  force  and  jioint  of  wit.  Of  this 
description  is  the  admirable  remark  respecting  those  who 
wilfully  confound  enthusiasm  with  true  piety. 

.  '  It  is  the  infiitiiatian  of  persons  of  a  certain  character,  to  live  always 
at  variance  with  wisdom  on  account  of  other  men’s  follies  ;  and  this  is 
the  deplorable  error  of  those  wh(»  will  .see  nothing  in  religion  but  its 
corruptions.’  p.  17* 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  give  any  formal  opinion  of  tbe  work, 
till  we  had  laid  before  our  readers  an  analysis  of  its  contents. 
Enthusiasm,  *  secular  and  religious’,  being  defined  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  first  section,  and  the  importance  of  tbe  proposed 
inquiry  pointed  out,  which  has  for  its  object  to  ascertain  no¬ 
thing  less  than  the  distinction  between  what  is  genuine  and 
what  is  spurious  in  religious  feeling, — the  Author,  in  tbe  next 
section,  proceeds  to  shew  the  various  forms  in  which  Enthu¬ 
siasm  blends  with,  or  is  substituted  for,  genuine  devotion.  Here 
we  are  met,  at  tbe  outset,  by  a  position  which  we  think  un-; 
gujirded  and  not  quite  correct;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
sentences  from  which  we  can  withhold  our  approbation,  we  feel 
bound  to  notice  it.  ‘  If  the  interests  of  the  present  life  only 
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‘  were  taken  into  calculation  the  Writer  remarks,  *  the  utility 
‘  of  prayer  could  scarcely  be  proved,  and  never  be  made  con- 
*  spicuous.*  The  utility  and  efficiency  of  prayer  were,  how¬ 
ever,  never  more  conspicuous  than  under  a  dispensation  which 
derived  all  its  sanctions  from  the  interests  of  the  present  life. 
And  although  we  admit,  that  the  belief  of  a  future  life  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  sentiments  which  inspire  true  devotion, 
yet,  prayer  must  be  viewed,  our  Author  would  readily  admit,  as 
a  real  instrument  of  obtaining  present  benefits,  as  well  as  of 
laying  hold  upon  future  good.  We  could  wish  too,  that  the 
Writer  had  not  seemed  to  concede,  that  the  idea  of  presenting 
petitions  to  the  Almighty  involves  an  apparent  incompatibility 
with  the  unchangeableness  of  the  Divine  will,  or  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  than  the  idea  of  any  other  species  of  human  actions, 
which  are  made  subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  * 
Divine  purposes.  But  nothing  can  be  more  just  and  admirable 
than  the  view  which  is  taken,  in  the  following  paragraph,  of  the 
true  character  of  scriptural  devotion. 

*  The  Scripture  models  of  devotion,  far  from  encouraging  vague  ami 
inarticulate  contemplations,  consist  of  such  utterances  of  desire,  or  liope, 
or  love,  as  seem  to  suppose  the  existence  of  correlative  feelings,  and  of 
every  hunmti  sympathy,  in  Him  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  And  though 
reason  and  Scripture  assure  us  that  He  neither  needs  to  be  informed 
of  our  wants,  nor  waits  to  be  moved  by  our  supplications,  yet  w'ill  He 
be  approached  with  the  eloquence  of  importunate  desire ;  and  He  de¬ 
mands,  not  only  a  sincere  feeling  of  indigence  and  dependence,  but  an 
undissembled  zeal  and  diligence  in  seeking  the  desired  boons  by  perse¬ 
vering  request.  He  is  to  be  supplicated  with  arguments  as  one  who 
needs  to  be  swayed  and  moved,  to  be  \vrought  upon  and  influenced  ; 
nor  is  any  alternative  offered  to  those  who  would  present  themselves  at 
the  throne  of  heavenly  grace,  or  any  exception  made  in  favour  of  supe¬ 
rior  spirits,  whose  more  elevated  notions  of  the  Divine  perfections  may 
render  this  accommodated  style  distasteful.  As  the  Hearer  of  pniyer 
stoops  to  listen,  so  also  must  the  suppliant  stoop  from  the  heights  of 
philosophical  or  meditative  abstractions,  and  either  come  in  genuine 
simplicity  of  petition,  as  a  son  to  a  father,  or  be  utterly  excluded  from 
the  friendship  of  his  JMaker. 

‘  This  scriptural  system  of  devotion  stands  opposed  then  to  all  those 
false  sublimities  of  an  enthusiastic  pietism  which  affect  to  lift  man  into 
a  middle  region  between  heaven  and  earth,  ere  he  may  think  himself 
admitted  to  hold  communion  with  God.  While  the  inflated  devotee 
is  soaring  into  he  knows  not  w-hat  vagueness  of  upper  space.  He  w^hom 
''  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,**  has  come  down,  and  with 
benign  condesci*iision,  has  placed  Himself  in  the  centre  of  the  little  circle 
of  human  ideas  and  affections.  The  man  of  imaginative,  or  of  hyper- 
rational  piety,  is  gone  in  contemplation  where  God  is  not ;  or  where 
man  shall  never  meet  him :  for  “  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  holy,  and  who  dwelleth’in  the  high  and  holy 
place,’*  when  He  invites  us  to  his  friendship,  holds  the  splendour  of  His 
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natural  perfections  in  abeyance,  and  proclaims,  that  **  He  dwells  with 
the  man  who  is  of  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones/*  Thus  does 
the  piety  taught  in  the  Scriptures  make  provision  against  the  vain 
exag^rations  of  enthusiasm ;  and  thus  does  it  give  free  play  to  the 
affections  of  the  heart ;  while  whatever  might  stimulate  the  imagination 
is  inveloped  in  the  thickest  covering  of  obscurity/  pp.  30 _ 32. 

But  there  is  an  opposite  error^  into  which  those  fall,  who, 
while  assuming  the  style  and  phrases  of  prayer,  have  no  other 
object  than  to  attain  the  immediate  pleasures  of  excitement. 
‘  The  devotee  is  not  in  truth  a  petitioner;  for  his  prayers  ter- 
*  minate  in  themselves/ 

‘  Tliis  appetite  for  feverish  agitations  naturally  prompts  a  quest  of 
whatever  is  exorbitant  in  expression  or  sentiment,  and  as  naturally 
inspires  a  dread  of  all  those  subjects  of  meditation  which  tend  to  abate 
the  pulse  of  the  moral  system.  If  the  language  of  humiliation  is  at  all 
admitted  into  the  enthusiast's  devotions,  it  must  be  so  pointed  with 
extravagance,  and  so  blown  out  with  exaggerations,  that  it  serves  much 
more  to  tickle  the  fancy  than  to  affect  the  heart :  it  is  a  burlesque  of 
penitence,  very  proper  to  amuse  a  mind  that  is  destitute  of  real  contri¬ 
tion.  That  such  artificial  humiliations  do  not  spring  from  the  sorrow 
of  repentance,  is  proved  by  their  bringing  with  them  no  lowliness  of 
temper.  Genuine  humility  would  shake  the  whole  towering  structure 
of  this  enthusiastic  pietism  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  place  of  Christian 
humbleness  of  mind,  there  are  cherished  certain  ineffable  notions  of 
self-annihilation  and  self-renunciation,  and  we  know  not  what  other 
attempts  at  metaphysical  suicide.  If  you  receive  the  enthusiast's  de¬ 
scription  of  himself,  he  has  become,  in  his  own  esteem,  by  continued 
force  of  divine  contemplation,  infinitely  less  than  an  atom — a  very 
negative  quality — an  inc^culable  fraction  of  positive  entity :  meanwhile, 
the  whole  of  his  deportment  betrays  the  sensitiveness  of  a  self-import¬ 
ance  ample  enough  for  a  god.'  pp.  34,  5. 

This  is  strongly  put ;  if  any  thing,  too  strongly,— not  for  the 
description  of  many  a  real  case  of  enthusiasm,  but  because  there 
is  a  far  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  this  species  of  enthu^ 
siasm  is  blended  with  true  piety.  The  individual  has  been  led, 
by  injudicious  instruction,  to  make  the  excitation  of  his  feelings 
the  immediate  end  of  prayer ;  and  yet,  he  does  look  for  some¬ 
thing  further,  though  with  obscure  notions  of  the  real  purpose 
of  devotion.  In  no  reference  is  the  Author’s  remark  more  just, 
that  the  originators  of  enthusiasm  may  be  few,  when  the  parties 
infected  by  it  are  many.  If  those  persons  upon  whom  it  devolves 
to  lead  the  public  devotions  of  others,  have  embraced  this  de¬ 
fective  view  of  the  object  of  prayer,  it  will  of  course  lead  them  to 
seek,  as  their  main  purpose,  to  generate  this  excitement  in  their 
hearers;  and  this  they  may  do  from  the  most  conscientious 
motives,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  feeling.  But  the 
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consequence  will  be,  that  their  prayers  will  be  apt  to  assume  a 
didactic,  or  sentimental,  or  oratorical  character,  extremely  foreign 
from  the  genuine  tone  of  supplication  and  thanksgiving.  We 
have  often,  indeed,  had  occasion  to  remark,  how  little  of  petition, 
and  still  less  of  the  spirit  of  a  petitioner,  is  to  be  recognized  in 
the  public  prayers  of  many  most  excellent  and  truly  pious  per¬ 
sons.  W  c  once  heard  the  prayer  of  a  minister  warmly  eulogised 
by  a  gentleman  unaccustomed  to  the  Dissenting  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship,  as  an  admirable  ‘  introductory  discourse.*  It  was  not 
meant  in  satire.  And  we  have  heard  such  didactic  devotions 
defended,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  sometimes  proved  an 
efficient  mode  of  instruction  or  impression.  But  nothing  can, 
in  our  judgement,  justify  so  flagrant  a  departure  from  the  proper 
style  and  business  of  prayer.  It  is  a  dangerous  notion  which 
is  thus  countenanced,  that  public  prayers  are  to  he  listened  to, 
rather  than  to  be  joined  in.  And  the  example  cannot  hut  have 
a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  character  even  of  the  private 
devotions  of  the  hearer.  And  there  is,  further,  no  small  clanger, 
that  the  solitary  exercises  of  the  closet  should  become  insipid, 
possibly  in  the  case  of  the  minister  himself,  as  well  as  w  ith  others, 
from  their  not  partaking  of  the  external  excitement  w  Inch  attends 
the  public  worship.  We  fear  that  erroneous  views  of  the  nature 
of  prayer,  and  a  bad  taste  resulting  from  such  error,  w  Inch  does 
not  actually  amount  to  enthusiasm,  are  very  prevalent ;  and  we 
shoidd  rejoice  to  see  the  subject  fully  discussed  in  the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  pious  spirit  of  the  present  Writer. 

Another  case  of  religious  enthusiasm  is  one  which  requires 
to  be  stated  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  treated  with  the  ten- 
derest  delicacy.  It  is  that  sort  of  ‘  meliorated  mysticism  ’  which 
‘  consists  in  a  solicitous  dissection  of  the  changing  emotions  of 
‘  the  religious  life,  and  in  a  sickly  sensitiveness  which  serves 
‘  only  to  divert  attention  from  what  is  important  in  practical 
*  virtue.’ 

'  Tliorc  are  anatomists  of  piety  who  destroy  all  the  freshness  and 
vigour  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity,  by  immuring  tliemselves,  night 
and  day,  in  the  infected  atmosphere  of  their  own  bosoms.  Let  a  man 
of  w'arm  heart,  who  is  happily  surrounded  wath  the  dear  objects  of  the 
social  affections,  try  the  effect  of  a  parallel  practice let  him  insti¬ 
tute  anxious  scrutinies  of  his  feelings  towards  those  w'hom,  hitherto, 
he  has  believed  himself  to  regard  with  unfeigned  love;— let  him  use  in 
these  inquiries  all  the  fine  distinctions  of  a  casuist,  and  all  the  pro¬ 
found  analyses  of  a  metaphysician,  and  spend  hours  daily  in  pulling 
asunder  every  compk’x  emotion  of  tenderness  tliat  has  given  grace  to 
tlic  domestic  life ;  and,  moreover,  let  him  journalize  these  examina¬ 
tions,  and  note  particidarly,  and  w’ith  the  scrupulosity  of  an  accompt- 
aut,  how  much  of  the  mass  of  his  kindly  sentiments  he  has  ascertained 
io  ci>usist  of  gemiiue  love,  and  how  much  was  selfishness  in  disguise  ; 
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and  let  him,  from  time  to  time,  solemnly  resolve  to  In?,  in  future,  more 
disinterested  ami  less  hypocritical  in  his  affection  towards  his  family. 
What,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  pn>cess  ? 
What,  but  a  wretched  debility  and  dejection  of  the  heart,  and  a 
strangeness  and  a  sadness  of  the  manners,  and  a  suspension  of  the  na¬ 
tive  expressions  and  ready  offices  of  zealous  affection  ?  Meanwhile,  the 
hesitations,  and  the  musings,  and  the  upbraidings  of  an  introverted 
sensibility  absorb  the  thoughts.  Is  it,  then,  reasonable  to  presume, 
that  similar  practices  in  religion  can  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
healthful  vigour  of  piety  ? 

‘  By  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  its  emotions  are  strength¬ 
ened  in  no  other  way  than  by  exercise  and  utterance  ;  nor  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  religious  emotions  arc  exempted  from  this  general  law. 
The  Divine  Being  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  proj)er  and 
supreme  object  of  reverence,  of  love,  and  of  affectionate  obedience; 
and  the  natural  means  of  exercising  and  of  expressing  tliese  feelings 
are  placed  before  us,  both  in  the  offices  of  devotion,  and  in  the  duties 
of  life ; — just  in  the  same  way  that  the  opportunities  of  enhancing  the 
domestic  affections  arc  affi»rded  in  the  constitution  of  social  life.  Why, 
then,  should  the  Christian  turn  aside  from  the  course  of  nature,  and 
divert  his  feelings  from  their  outgoings  towards  the  supreme  <»bject  of 
devotional  sentiments,  by  instituting  curious  researches  into  the  quality 
and  quantity  and  com|KKsitioii  of  all  his  religious  sensations?  This 
spiritual  hypochondriasis  enfeebles  at  once  the  animal,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  moral  life,  and  is  usually  found  in  conjunction  with  infirmity 
of  judgement,  infelicity  of  temjier,  and  inconsistency  of  conduct.* 

‘  If  the  heart  be  a  dungeon  of  foul  and  vaporous  {Kiisons, — if  it  be 

a  cage  of  unclean  birds,'* — if  satyrs  dance  there,*' — if  the  cocka¬ 

trice"  tliere  hatches  her  eggs  of  mischief, — let  the  vault  of  dmnp  and 
dark  impurity  be  thrown  open  to  the  purifying  gales  of  heaven,  and  to 
the  bright  shining  of  the  sun :  so  shall  the  hated  occupants  leave  their 
haunts,  and  the  noxiouii  exhalations  be  exhausted,  and  the  deathly 
chills  be  dispelled.  He,  surely,  need  not  want  light  and  warmth,  who 
has  the  glories  of  heaven  befi»re  him :  let  these  glories  be  contemplaUnl 
with  constant  and  upward  gaze,  while  the  foot  presses  with  energy  the 
*  path  of  hope,  and  the  hand  is  busied  in  every  office  of  charity.  Tho 
Christian  who  thus  pursues  his  way,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  annoyed  by 
the  spectres  that  haunt  the  regions  of  a  saddened  enthusiasm.* 

pp.  .‘1(1 — 40. 

This  moping  sentimentalism  is  to  be  deprecated,  not  merely 
because  it  holds  up  piety  to  the  view  of  the  world  under  a  de¬ 
plorable  disguise,  nor  merely  because  it  deprives  its  victims  of 
their  comfort,  but  chiefly,  the  Writer  remarks,  because  it  ordi- 
narily  produces  inattention  to  the  substantud  matters  of  common 
morality.  This  is  a  fact  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  though 
it  may  seem  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  But,  in  an  earlier 
page,  there  occurs  a  remark  in  reference  to  another  form  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  cases  of  minor  delin¬ 
quency.  A  profound  knowledge  of  the  heart,  the  only  source 
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of  true  candour,  is  displayed  in  the  explanation  there  afiorded, 
of  those  *  offences  *  that  must  needs  come,  but  by  which  the  weak 
are  too  often  turned  out  of  the  right  way. 

'  When  professors  of  religion  are  suddenly  found  to  be  wanting  in 
common  integrity  or  in  personal  virtue,  no  other  supposition  is  admit¬ 
ted  by  the  world,  than  that  the  delinquent  was  always  a  hypocrite ;  and 
this  supposition  is,  no  doubt,  sometimes  not*  erroneous.  But  much 
more  often,  his  fall  has  surprised  himself  not  less  than  others,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  natur^  issue  of  a  fictitious  piety  which,  though  it  may  hold 
itself  entire  under  ordinary  circumstances,  gave  way  necessarily  in  the 
hour  of  unusual  trial.  An  artificial  religion  not  only  fails  to  impart 
to  the  mind  the  vigour  and  consistency  of  true  virtue,  but  withdraws 
attention  from  those  common  principles  of  honour  and  integriw  which 
carry  worldly  men  with  credit  through  difficult  occasions.  The  en¬ 
thusiast  is,  therefore,  of  all  men  the  one  w’ho  is  the  worst  prepared 
to  withstand  peculiar  seductions.  He  possesses  neither  the  heavenly 
armour  of  virtue,  nor  the  earthly.*  p.  1^. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romish  worshipper  is  the  pro<luct  of 
a  sumptuous  apparatus,  framed  with  consummate  skill,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  exciting  the  emotions  which  spring  from  the 
imagination ;  and  the  result  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  enthusiasm  to  preclude  the  genuine  religion  of  the 
heart.  Having  briefly  touched  upon  this  point,  the  Writer  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  shew,  that  the  substitution  of  poetic  enthusiasm  for  true 
piety,  may  take  place  by  the  employment  of  means  of  a  more 
intellectual  cast; — among  others,  by  a  style  of  pulpit  oratory 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination  of  the  hearer,  ‘  inas- 
‘  much  as  the  excitement  so  engendered  more  often  excludes, 

*  than  merely  impairs,  genuine  feelings.*  ‘  Surely,*  he  remarks, 

‘  there  can  hardly  be  any  one  so  little  observant  of  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness  as  not  to  have  learned,  that  the  feelings  excited  by  what  is  beau¬ 
tiful  or  sublime;,  terrible  or  pathetic,  differ  essentially  from  those  emo¬ 
tions  that  are  kindled  in  the  heart  by  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  of 
purity,  or  of  malignancy  and  pollution.  And  every  one  must  know, 
that  virtue  and  piety  have  their  range  among  feeuiigs  of  the  latter, 
not  of  the  former  class ;  and  every  one  must  perceive,  that  if  the 
former  occupy  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter,  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments  cannot  fail  to  be  impoverished  or  corrupted.  It  is  moreover 
very  evident,  that  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  possess  the  means  of 
exciting,  in  a  powerful  degree,  the  emotions  that  belong  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  as  well  as  those  which  affect  the  heart ;  it  therefore  follows, 
that  the  former  may,  in  W’hole  or  in  part,  supplant  the  latter ;  and 
thus  a  fictitious  piety  be  engendered,  which,  while  it  produces  much 
of  the  semblance  of  true  religion,  yields  none  of  its  substantial  fruits. 
In  this  manner  it  may  happen — not  in  rare  instances,  but  in  many — 
that  if  a  season  of  religious  excitement  has  once  taken  place,  though 
it  had  in  it  little  or  nothing  of  the  elements  of  a  change  from  evil  to 
good,  it  may  have  been  assumed  as  constituting  a  valid  and  inamis* 
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siblc  initiation  in  the  Christian  life ;  and  if  subsequently  the  decencies 
of  religion  and  of  morality  have  been  preserved,  a  strong  supposition 
of  sincerity  is  entertained  to  the  last,  even  though  all  was  illusory. 

‘  Yet,  these  melancholy  cases  of  self-deception  are  not  to  be  remedied 
by  mere  explanations  of  the  delusion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  practical 
use  to  be  made  of  definitions  and  distinctions  and  descriptions  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religious  feeling,  is  to  exhibit  the  necessity,  and  to  enhance  the 
value  of  more  available  tests  of  sincerity.  Thus,  for  example,  if  it 
appe-ars  that,  in  times  like  the  present,  when  religious  profession  un¬ 
dergoes  no  severe  probation,  the  danger  of  substituting  enthusiasm  for 
true  piety  is  extreme,  there  will  appear  the  greater  need  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  those  means  of  proof  which  infallibly  discriminate  between 
truth  and  pretension.  This  means  of  proof  is  the  standard  of  morals  and 
of  temper  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures.  No  other  method  of  determining 
the  most  momentous  of  all  questions  is  given  to  us  ;  and  none  other  is 
needed.  We  can  neither  ascend  into  the  heavens,  there  to  inspect  the 
Book  of  Life,  nor  satisfactorily  descend  into  the  depths  of  the  heart,  to 
analyse  the  complex  and  occult  varieties  of  its  emotions.  But  we  may 
instantly  and  certainly  know,  whether  we  do  the  things  which  He  has 
commanded  whom  we  call  Lord.'  pp.  57 — 9. 

In  the  third  section,  *  enthusiastic  perversions  of  the  doctrine 
‘  of  Divine  Influence  ’  are  more  specifically  examined.  The 
first  error  adverted  to,  is  that  which  leads  the  individual  to  ex¬ 
pect  some  setisible  evidence  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  attempt  so  to  *  dissect  his  own  consciousness  as 
*  to  bring  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Agent  under  palpable 
‘  examination.'  A  second  error,  equally  noxious,  is  involved  in 
the  notion  which  dissociates  Divine  influence  from  concurrent 
means  of  suasion.  Two  causes  have  operated  in  maintaining 
this  opinion ;  the  one,  ‘  an  ill-judged  but  excusable  jealousy  on 
‘  the  part  of  pious  persons  for  the  honour  of  sovereign  grace ;  * 
the  other,  *  the  imaginary  difficulty  felt  by  persons  who,  having 
‘  unadvisedly  plunged  into  the  depths  of  metaphysical  theology, 
‘  cannot  adjust  their  notions  of  Divine  aid  and  human  respon- 
‘  sibility.*  If  any  such  difficulty  exists,  it  should  be  made  to 
rest  upon  the  operations  of  nature,  where  it  meets  us  not  less 
than  within  the  precincts  of  theology.  But,  continues  the 
Author, 

'  while  the  Scriptures  affirm  in  the  clearest  terms  whatever  may  en¬ 
hance  our  ideas  of  the  necessity  and  sovereignty  of  Divine  Gr^e,  they 
no  where  give  intimation  of  a  suspended  or  a  halved  responsibiUty  on 
the  part  of  man ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  use,  without  scruple,  language 
which  implies  that  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  are  taught,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  zeal  and  labours  of  the  teacher,  as  truly  as  the  temporal 
welfare  of  children  depends  on  the  industry  of  a  father.  The  prac¬ 
tical  consequences  of  such  speculative  confusions  are  seen  in  the  fright¬ 
ful  apathy  and  culpable  necligence  of  some  instructors  and  parenU, 
who,  because  a  metaphysical  problem,  which  ought  never  to  have  been. 
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}u‘urd  of  beyond  the  walls  of  colleges,  obstructs  their  understandings, 
have  acauir^  the  habit  of  pizing  with  indifference  u|M>n  ihe  profane- 
iiess  anti  imin<»ralities  of  thost'  whom  their  diligence  might  have  re¬ 
tained  in  the  path  t»f  piety  and  virtue.’  pp.  7*^>  4. 

Such  cases  we  have  met  with ;  but  here  again,  we  regret 
that  the  Author,  while  tlescrihing  the  last  stage  of  the  disease, 
has  not  more  distinctly  adverted  to  its  mitigated  forms.  It  is 
true,  the  error  in  (|iiestiun  is  not  always  connected  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  :  it  is  not  a  delusion  of  the  imagination,  hut  a  false  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  reason.  'I'here  arc  many  estimable  persons  who, 
while  they  do  not  sutler  their  speculative  tlillicuUies  to  lessen 
their  exertions,  or  to  divert  their  miiuls  from  *  the  plain  things 
‘  of  religion  *,  are  constantly  haunted  and  harassed  by  the  meta¬ 
physical  spectre  which  would  fright  them  from  their  duty. 
Their  deference  to  (he  j>lain  mandates  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
the  unerring  suggestion  of  their  own  benevolent  feelings,  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  seeking  to  allay  the  uneasiness  of  perplexity 
by  the  deleterious  narcotics  of  hyper-calvinism.  Hut  still,  the 
ditliculty  hangs  about  their  minds  like  a  chilling  mist,  which,  if 
it  does  not  hinder  their  movements,  tends  to  depress  their 
energies.  When  reminded  that  a  similar  difliculty  attaclu's  to 
all  cases  in  which  the  increase  is  made  to  depend  u})on  the 
planting  and  watering  of  the  labourer,  such  persons  will  object, 
that,  in  the  o|H*rations  of  nature,  the  increase,  though  varying 
in  degree,  certainly  and  regularly  results  from  the  labour; 
whereas,  in  the  moral  world,  it  is,  if  not  arbitrary,  apparently 
uncertain.  If  the  husbandman’s  labour  does  not  prosper,  the 
causes  of  failure  are  ascertainable  :  the  showers  have  not  fallen, 
or  the  genial  intluence  of  the  sun  has  bt'en  suspended.  Hut 
the  causes  of  success  or  of  failure,  in  moral  cultivation,  are  in- 
scrutahle,  and  the  utmost  irregularity  attends  the  result.  And 
the  reason  of  the  ilitrerence  is  this;  that  besides  the  combined 
o)H'ration  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  agency,  which,  in  the 
orderly  phenomena  of  physical  nature,  ensures  success,  there  is 
re(|uisite  the  concurrence  of  a  third  agent,  who  is  no  other 
than  the  subject  of  the  moral  cultivation  ;  and  owing  to  the 
disorder  w  Inch  sin  has  introduced  into  all  the  actings  of  human 
nature,  a  source  of  uncertainty  and  a  cause  of  failure  are  thus 
found  to  exist,  which  seem  to  render  all  calculations  of  success 
utterly  nugatory.  And  what  deepens  the  sadness  and  per¬ 
plexity  occasioned  by  the  abstract  difliculty,  is  the  broad  fact, 
that  moral  instruction  is  to  a  fearful  extent  unavailing. 

’The  aw  ful  fact  admits  of  no  palliation.  Hut,  in  reference  to 
the  concurrence  of  Divine  intluence  w  ith  human  instrumentality, 
let  it  l>e  considered,  that  our  confidence  in  the  regularity  of  the 
o|x^rations  of  nature  is  not  at  all  shaken  by  the  barrenness 
of  certain  soils,  and  the  frightful  sterility  of  the  desert.  The 
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toil  of  the  labourer,  in  certain  cases,  is  tenfold  what  is  required 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  while  he  can  hope  for 
only  limited  success,  and  that  success  very  precarious.  Yet, 
he  is  not  appalled  by  the  ditiiculty  or  uncertainty  with  which  he 
has  to  contend,  because  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  oppress  Ids 
imagination  ;  it  is  detinite  and  tangible,  and  can  be  coped  with. 
In  like  manner,  the  sterile  and  stubborn  nature  of  the  moral 
wilderness,  melancholy  as  is  the  spectacle,  has  nothing  in  it  to 
excite  or  appal  the  imagination :  it  appeals,  in  all  the  simple 
reality  of  a  substantial  calamity,  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart.  So  long  as  the  practical  difliculty  only  is  contem> 
plated,  and  its  true  cause  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  dire  inap¬ 
titude  of  human  beings  to  yield  to  any  spiritual  influence,  no 
want  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  is  adapted  to 
lessen  his  confidence  in  the  utility  of  his  labour,  or  his  implicit 
liependence  upon  the.  regularity  of  those  laws  which  connect 
the  end  with  the  means,  'rhe  precariousness  and  limitation  of 
his  success,  he  justly  regards  as  owing,  not  to  the  withholding 
of  the  Divine  concurrence,  hut  to  the  perverted  state  of  the 
human  faculties.  And  while  he  feels  that  such  concurrence  on 
the  part  of  the  First  Cause  can  alone  give  efficiency  to  the  human 
instrumentality,  he  is  stimulated,  not  iliscouraged,  by  a  consider¬ 
ation  w  hich  connects  his  exertions  with  infinite  power,  and  with 
the  known  laws  of  the  Divine  operations.  Hut  let  him,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  led  to  take  that  speculative  view’  of  the  field 
of  his  labours,  w  Inch  transfers  the  cause  of  barrenness  from  the 
untow  ard  ness  of  the  subject  of  moral  culture  to  the  secret  pur- 
posQ  of  (iod,  substituting  for  a  known  difficulty,  one  that  is 
unknown,  inscrutable,  and  overwhelming, — insurmountable  by 
any  human  means — appalling  alike  to  reason  and  imagination — 
an  obstacle  existing  in  the  Divine  will; — then,  indeed,  he  will 
not  merely  feel,  that  neitlier  he  that  planteth,  nor  he  that 
walcreth,  is  anything,  apart  from  the  Giver  of  the  increase;  but 
w  ill  l)e  disposed  to  consider  both  ))lanting  and  watering  as  abso¬ 
lutely  superfluous  and  nugatory. 

It  would  seem  to  l>e  the  dictate  of  piety  as  of  reason,  that 
when  God  commands  us  to  employ  certain  means  appropriate  to 
the  designed  end,  he  intends  that  they  should  be  successful; 
not  in  an  invariable  and  uniform  degree — the  increase  may  be 
thirty-fold,  sixty-fold,  or  a  hundred-fold, — but  even  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  degree  corresponding  generally  to  the  culture  bestow’cd, 
or  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil.  But  we  are  not  left  to  reason  out 
the  Divine  intention  in  this  matter:  he  has  promised  his  effica¬ 
cious  concurrence,  and  that  concurrence  does  constantly  attend 
tlie  means,  though  not  in  every  case  infinitely  exerted  ;  for  no 
act  of  God  is  infinite,  and  all  Ids  operations  have  their  limit  in 
his  wisdom.  And  in  the  communication  of  Divine  influence,  it 
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must  Im!  that  the  Divine  wisdom  has  res|K'ct  to  all  tlic  purposes 
of  his  moral  ^(overnineiit.  The  Divine  conduct,  wherever  we 
can  trace  it,  tlie  present  Writer  justly  remarks,  ‘  is  seen  to  ap- 
‘  prove  more  of  the  sellled  arrangements  of  wisdom,  than  of  the 
‘  iiare  exertions  of  power.*  That  success  does  not  in  all  cas<»s 
ensue,  is  attrihutahle  to  no  capricious  irre^darity  in  his  dispen¬ 
sations,  no  sus)>ension  of  his  elliciency,  hut  to  the  untowardness, 
obstruction,  resistance  presented  hy  the  minds  of  fallen  heinsfs, 

\N  e  know  not  whether  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  this  imjH'r- 
fect  attempt  to  supply — "c  will  not  say  an  omission  on  the  part 
of  the  present  \\  liter,  for  his  subject  did  not  re<iuirc  the  full 
discussion  of  the  points  we  have  touched  upon,  hut — a  brief  com¬ 
ment  upon  that  part  of  his  text  w  Inch  has  snu/^rested  this  train 
of  remark.  Krroneous  view  s  of  the  iloctrine  of  Divine  indnence, 
whether  characterized  hy  enthusiasm  or  not,  must  have  a  very 
deteriorating  etlecl  upon  piety ;  ami  any  view*  must  he  at  least 
ilefeclive  and  inadiMpiate,  w  hich  is  contined  to  the  dismal  case' 
that  exhibits  the  necessity,  rather  than  the  freeness  and  pleni- 
tmlc  of  the  Divine  communications.  In  the  world  of  physical 
operations,  we  neither  estimate  the  elliciency  of  human  industry, 
nor  mciisure  the  benelicence  of  Heaven,  by  the  unproductive 
desert ;  and  w  hy  should  our  ideas  of  the  communicativeness  and 
infinite  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  be  t;iken  from  the  state  of 
the  dark  and  barren  spots  in  the  universe  of  moral  bcinjj  ?  Not 
only  ill  the  present  world,  but  ‘  in  every  other  wlierc  virtue  and 

*  happiness  are  found,  virtue  and  happiness  arc  the  emanations 
‘  i»f  the  Divine  blessedness  and  purity.’  ‘  And  if’,  remarks  our 
Author, — 

*  tin's  otflux  of  tho  Divine  nature  Indonj^  to  the  orijrinal  constitution  of 
intellip'iit  N'ings,  and  is  the  ]HTinanent  and  only  source  of  all  pxHlness 
and  felicity,  it  must  Iv  intimately  fitted  to  the  nmyementsof  mind,  and 
must  hannoni/e  jH'rfi'Ctly  w  ith  its  nu'chainsm  ; — ;is  |H*rfectly  as  the  crea¬ 
tive  intiuenee  harmonizes  w  ith  the  nu'chanism  and  movements  of  animal 
life.  Whatever  is  vip>rous  and  healthful  in  tho  one  kind  of  existence, 
or  holy  and  hapjw  in  the  other,  is  of  Gtxl,  wlmse  jxmer  and  giMnlness 
.410,  throu^lumt  tlio  univerM.',  the  natural,  not  the  supornatural,  cause 
t»f  whalover  is  iu»t  evil.’ 

‘  From  the  accidents  of  the  jx>sition  in  which  w’e  are  placed,  the 
di  vine  influence  may  apjvar  under  an  a>jK‘Ct  immensely  unlike  that  in 
which  we  should  view  it,  if  our  prosi>i‘Ct  of  the  intellijjent  universe 
wen'  more  extendeii  than  it  is.  'Hius,  the  sad  tenant  of  a  dunlin, 
who  h:is  .sixuii  the  days  of  many  years  alive  in  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb,  thinks  otherwise  of  the  lijiht  of  the  sun,  as  he  watches  the  pencil 
T«y  that  traverst's  his  prison  w  all,  than  tht»se  do  who  walk  abroad  amid 
the  splendours  of  the  summer’s  noon.  ()r  we  may  imagine  a  world  of 
onci'  animat  I'd  Ix'ings  to  hr  lying  in  the  cxddneiss  and  corruption  of 
death,  .and  we  may  supiHise  that  Uie  creative  |>ower  returns  and  re- 
iuuiuaUs  dome  anumg  the  dead,  restoring  them  iiistantancou&Iv  to  the 
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warmth,  nml  viip>ur,  and  enjoyments  of  lift*.  The  speetator  of  this 
partial  resurreetion,  who  had  lonjr  eontemplate<\  nothing  but  the  iltsmul 
stillness  and  eoimption  of  the  nniversjU  death,  might,  in  his  glad 
amasu'ment,  forget  that  the  death  of  so  many,  not  the  life  of  the  few% 
is  anomalous,  and  strange,  and  contrary  t<»  the  onler  of  nature.'  The 
mimcle,  if  so  he  will  term  it,  is  nothing  more— nothing  else,  than  what 
is  every  instant  taking  place  throughout  the  wide  n^alms  <»f  happT  and 
virtuous  existence.  The  life-giving  energy,  whose  Ix^ains  of  expansive 
luMiehcence  had  been  ft»r  a  while,  and  in  this  world  of  death,  inter¬ 
cepted  or  withdrawn,  has  returnetl  with  a  kindling  ix'vulsiim  to  its 
w’onted  channel ;  and  now  moves  on  in  copious  tranquillity.  And  yrt 
the  dead  may  out-numlKT  the  living  ;  nevertheless  the  condition  of  the 
former,  not  that  of  the  latter,  is  extraordinary.*  pp.  (12 — 5. 

‘  Enthusiasm  the  source  of  heresy,’  is  the  subject  of  the  fol¬ 
low  ing  section.  The  principal  heresies  that  have  ilisturbeil  the 
(  hurch,  may,  no  doubt,  it  is  remarked,  fairly  l>c  attributed  to 
motives  springing  from  the  pride  or  }>erversc  dispositions  of  the 
heart ;  hut  often,  a  mere  intellectual  enthusiasm  has  been  tlic 
real  source  of  false  doctrine.  The  character  of  ‘  the  heretic  by 

*  temperament,’  is  finely  portrayed,  and  his  sad  career  is  traced 
to  the  probable  catastrophe.  The  enthusiasm  of  mysticism  is 
next  described.  ‘  A  chronic  intellectual  enthusiasm,  when  it 

*  becomes  the  source  of  heresy,  most  frequently  betakes  itself 
‘  to  those  exaggerations  of  Christian  doctrine  which  pass  under 
‘  the  general  designation  of  Antinomianism,’ — to  that  pestife¬ 
rous  corruption  of  Christianity  which  is  ‘  a  translation  into 

*  Christian  phraseology  of  the  ancient  stoicism.’  And  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  enthusiasm  is  fixed  upon  it  by  this  plain  mark ;  that 

*  whereas  Christianity  recognises  the  moral  sentiments,  and  en- 

*  hances  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  authenticates  the  voice 

*  of  conscience,  Antinomianism  spurns  all  such  sentiments,  and 
‘  substitutes  bare  speculations  in  their  room, — speculations  of  a 
‘  kind  that  cherishes  the  idle  and  selfish  deliriums  of  luxurious 
‘  amtemplation.*  There  is  also  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reasoning 
power,  when  the  disease  *  settles  uj>on  the  faculty  of  analy.sis/ 
and  the  eager  speculatist  is  for  submitting  to  the  process  of  .sim¬ 
plification  and  decomposition  aU  existing  systems  of  opinion  and 
lK*lief.  In  concluding  this  section,  the  Author  deprecates  the 
common  notion,  that  diversity  of  opinion,  on  even  the  cardinal 
points  of  Christian  faith,  is  an  inevitable  and  a  permanent  evil, 
‘  — springing,  and  always  to  spring,  from  the  diversity  of  men’s 

*  dispositions  and  intelkctual  faculties.’  And  he  takes  a  cheer¬ 
ing  view  of  the  present  limes,  like  one  who  can  distinguish 
through  the  mists  of  the  morning  tlie  tokens  of  a  brightening 
day*. 

‘  Tlie  ground  <»f  controverxv  lias  contracted  itself  daily  during  the 
last  half  centun*  and  mafiy-coloiir«*d  forms  of  ancient 
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lieiTsv  have  di»at))teuml,  and  the  existing  ditTereneos  of  opinion,  some* 
<if  wfiich  are  iniieinl  of  vital  consequence,  all  draw  rouml  a  single  con¬ 
troversy,  the  final  decision  of  which  it  is  hard  to  l»elieve  shall  long  W 
deferriHl ;  for  the  minds  of  men  are  pressing  towards  it  with  an  nn- 
uaiial  intentnesK.  This  great  question  relates  to  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  the  professedly  Christian  world  is  divide<l  upon  it  into 
three  imrties,  comprehending  all  smaller  varieties  of  opinion. 

‘  The  first  of  these  juirties —constituted  of  the  Homish  Church  and 
its  disguisinl  favourers, — affirms  the  subordination  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture  t(»  that  of  the  priest :  this  is  a  di>ctrine  of  slavery  and  of 
ignoranct*,  which  the  mere  progn'ss  of  knowledge  and  of  civil  lila'rty 
must  overthrow,  if  it  Ik*  not  first  exphaletl  by  other  means.  The 
second  party  comprises  the  sceptical  M*cts  of  the  Protestant  world, 
which  agrtH*  in  affirming  the  sulmrdination  of  .'Scripture  to  the  dogmas 
t»f  natural  the«»h»g>'  ;  in  other  wt»rds,  to  every  man's  notion  of  wliat 
ndigion  owgA/  to  Ik».  'I'hest'  si'cts,  having  no  Iwirrier  l>t*tw«'<Mi  them¬ 
selves  and  pun*  deism,  are  I'ontinually  dwindling  by  desertions  to  infi¬ 
delity  ;  nor  will  Ik*  able  to  hold  their  slippery  fo«)ting  on  the  edge  i»f 
(.'hristiaiiity  a  day  after  a  genend  revival  of  st'rimis  piety  h;is  taken 
place. 

‘  The  third  juirty,  comprehending  the  great  majority  of  the  ProiesUnl 
IhhIv,  bows  reverently,  and  implicitly,  and  with  intelligent  ct>nviction. 
to  tlie  abstdute  authority  t*f  the  wt>nl  of  (mmI,  and  knows  of  nothing  in 
thindogy  that  is  not  affirmed  or  fairly  implied  therein.  The  dilfen'iices 
existing  within  this  party,  how  much  s«H'ver  they  may  he  exaggerated^ 
by  bigots,  will  vanish  as  the  mists  of  the  morning  under  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,  whenever  a  n*fn‘shment  of  ]>iotis  ftM'ling  descends  n|)on  the 
I’hurch.  They  ctmsist,  in  ]>art,  of  men*  misunderstandings  of  abstract 
phnuM's — unknown  to  the  language  of  Scripture :  in  part,  they  hinge* 
u|H>u  iHilitiad  ixinstitutions,  of  which  so  much  as  is  substantially  evil 
is  by  no  uu'iiiis  t»f  desjHTate  invetenicy  ;  in  part,  tliesi*  tliffenmci's  are 
nothing  better  than  the  lumlx*r  of  antiquity — the  worthless  relic.s  of 
forgot t4*n  janglings,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  but  now,  by  so- 
many  tnuismissions,  worn  away  to  an  extreme  slenderness,  and  quite 
rtMdy  to  crumble  into  the  dust  of  everlasting  forget f\d ness.  Men  shall, 
not  a  ways  st)  remain  children  in  understanding,  as  that  the  lesser  shall 
bt*  preferred  to  the  greater  :  nor  shall  it  always  1h'  that  the  substantial 
.sin  of  schism  shall  Ik*  incurred  and  vindic:ited  on  the  ground  of  obscure 
historical  qucstimis,  fit  only  tt)  amusi*  the  idle  hours  of  the  antiquai^*. 
This  trifling  with  things  sacrt*<l  must  come  to  its  end,  and  the  great 
law*  of  love  must  triumph,  and  the  Christian  f’hurch  hencefom*ard 
have  “  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.’"  pp.  94 — PH. 

As  true  religion  is  to  be  learned,  not  improved,  the  sole  legi¬ 
timate  function  of  the  theologian  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
inspired  volume  ;  an  employment  which  might  seem  scarcely  to 
admit  of  the  intrusion  of  enthusiasm.  But  in  no  departments 
of  intellectual  labour,  have  the  excursiveness  of  the  inventive  fa¬ 
culty,  and  the  prepimderanco  of  the  imagination  been  more 
strikingly  displayed,  than  in  those  learned  purstiits  which  afford 
the  lea<t  room  for  s(H*culatiim  or  discovery, — philology  and  cri- 
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ticism.  I'ho  natural  tendency  of  such  pursuits,  the  Author 
contends  to  indispose  the  mind  to  the  wantonness  of  specu¬ 
lation,  and  to  lessen  or  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  imaginative 
faculty.  Ihit,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  they  seem  to  have 
a  temiency  to  blunt  and  enfeeble  the  judgement,  so  that  the 
imagination,  without  being  peculiarly  developed,  may  still  have 
the  ascendancy.  ‘  The  lowest  intellectual  temperature  *,  it  is 
justly  remarked,  ‘  admits  of  extravagance  \  A  volume,  instead 
of  a  section,  might  be  occupietl  with  illustrations  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  philologists.  Learning,  as  well  as  poetry,  has  its  re¬ 
gion  of  romance.  The  Writer  adverts  to  one  class  of  ima^na- 
tive  interpreters,  tliose  of  the  school  of  Origen  and  the  Kabbis, 
acconling  to  whose  rule,  the  whole  of  Scripture  is  mystical,  and 
may  bear  every  sense  that  can  be  found  in  it ;  it  may  therefore 
l>e  made  to  yield  an  opulence  of  proof  and  illustration  in  sup¬ 
port  of  any  position.  ‘  To  the  sol>er  interpreter,  the  Bible  is 
‘  one  book :  to  the  Antinomian,  it  is  as  a  hundred  volumes  *. 
Nearly  akin  to  this  school  of  interpreters,  is  that  of  Hutchinson 
and  P.-irkhurst  and  Horsley,  according  to  whose  etymological 
reveries,  the  Hebrew  language  itself  presents  a  boundless  field  of 
mystery,  a  congeries  of  enigmas,  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic  cipher 
affording  the  amplest  scope  for  the  fancy.  Every  radical  has 
with  them  an  exuberance  of  latent  meaning;  and  systenis  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  as  w  ell  as  fundamental  articles  of  theology,  are  com¬ 
prised  within  the  nutshell  of  a  word.  In  secular  learning,  the 
nances  of  Bochart  and  Bryant  stand  at  the  head  of  a  class  of 
philological  enthusiasts  who  have  amused  themselves  by  coin- 
}>osing  historical  romances  out  of  the  slender  niateriaU  of  ima¬ 
ginary  etymologies.  The  German  neologists  form  a  fourth 
class  of  erudite  enthusiasts ;  and  in  them,  the  Author  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit,  a  seeming  contradiction,  or  rather  exception, 
presents  itself  to  the  principle,  that  *  Biblical  learning  contains 
‘  within  itself  a  physical  preventative  against  heresy,  which,  if 
‘  not  alw  ays  efficacious,  is  perceptively  o|>erative.  But,  in  fact,* 
he  remarks, 

*  There  is  nothing  in  the  German  neology,  of  the  richness,  and* fer¬ 
tility,  and  variety  of  the  ancient  eastern  heresies;  nothing  which  the 
dullest  infidelity  might  not  imagine.  After  giving  to  these  professors 
the  praise  of  immense  reading,  the  utmost  merit  that  can  be  tJlowed 
them  is  that  of  possessing  the  ingenuity  and  adroit  evasiveness  of 
practised  sophists.  Having  borrowed  from  the  illustrious  atheists  of 
France,  whatever  in  their  system  may  seem  to  possess  the  grace  of 
intelligence,  they  hare  plied  with  success  the  petty  craft  of  disguising 
the  stolen  doctrine  under  the  names  and  forms  of  Christianity.* 

For  once,  however,  our  Author  is  not  altogether  just  in  this 
sweeping  sentence.  There  are  German  scholars  who  do  not 
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lio  opon  to  tliis  severe  char^je,  who  yet  ilisplay  very  deeuletlly 
tlie  characteristics  of  an  entiiusiastic  temperament. 

‘  The  enthusiasm  of  prophetical  interpveUition  \  forms  an- 
other  s)>ecies  of  the  same  ^enus;  and  this  is  tlio  subject  of  the 
Autlior  s  lifth  section.  That  some  peculiar  danger  haunts  this 
region  of  hihlical  iiupiii  y,  he  remarks,  is  estnhlished  hy  a  double 
])roof.  ‘Not  only  have  men  of  exorbitant  imagination  and 
*  feeble  judgement  rushed  towards  it  instinctively  and  with  the 
‘  eagerness  of  infatuation;  but  sometimes,  the  soundest  under- 
‘  standings  have  h»st,  in  these  incpiiries,  their  wonted  discretion.* 
'riic  proper  remedy  for  the  evil  is  not,  however,  to  bi'  found  in 
the  timid  interdiction  of  inquiry. 

‘  To  the  (Mirislian  ('hurcli,  the  second  coming  of  Christ  stands  where 
Ins  first  coining  stiHHl  to  the  Jewish — in  the  very  centre  of  the  fitdd  of 
pr<»!»hetic  light  ;  and  a  participation  in  tlie  glories  tln*n  to  he  re¬ 
vealed  ’*  is  even  limited  to  those  who  in  every  age  are  devoutly  **  hnik- 
ing  for  him  It  is  true  tliat  this  doctrine  of  the  second  coming  of 
('hrist  has,  like  that  of  his  first,  WTought  strongly  upon  enthusiastic 
luiiids,  and  l>eeii  the  ocr.isimi  of  some  pernicious  delusions  ;  yet,  for  the 
corriH.'tion  of  these  incidental  evils,  we  must  liMik  to  other  means  than 
to  any  existing  cautions  given  to  the  Church  in  the  Scriptures  against 
a  too  earnest  huiging  for  the  pnunised  advent  of  her  King.  To  snatch 
this  great  promise  from  *^cripture  in  hasty  fear,  and  then  to  close  the 
IsHik  lest  we  should  sih*  nuwe  than  it  is  intended  we  should  know”,  is 
not  our  part,  (hi  the  eontr.iry,  it  is  chiefiy  from  a  tUligent  and  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  terms  of  the  great  unfulfilled  prophecy  of 
Scripture,  that  a  preservative  against  delusion  is  to  lie  gathered.  To 
eh<»cK  assiduous  res<';irches  hy  cautions  w’hich  the  humble  may  resp<*ct, 
hut  which  the  presumptuous  will  ct'rtainly  contemn,  is  to  aliandon  the 
leading  truth  of  Kovelatioii  to  the  uncorrected  wantonness  of  fanati¬ 
cism.’  p.  KM. 

Wo  should  bo  hap}n  to  think,  (hat  the  Author’s  judicious 
remarks  iquin  (ho  language  and  design  of  prophecy  would  ob¬ 
tain  the  attention  of  those  students  whose  enthusiastic  spirit  pe¬ 
culiarly  re<|uires  the  check  of  such  a  monitor.  Having,  how¬ 
ever,  recently  entered  at  large  into  the  examination  of  the  INFil- 
leimiian  heresy,  we  shall  not  now  enter  upon  the  subject,  but 
must  express  our  high  satisfaction  at  finding  our  opinions  so 
ably  seconded  by  a  w  riter  before  whom  the  proudest  dogmatist 
may  tpiail.  ’rhere  is  no  spccilic  reference,  in  these  )>ages,  to 
|uiriicuiar  works  or  authors.  In  one  place  only,  it  may  be 
thought,  that  the  Author  could  not  but  have  had  an  individual 
present  to  his  miml,  w  hen  he  exclaims  in  terms  of  dignified  se¬ 
verity  : — 

‘  And  what  shall  l»e  siiid  of  the  audacity  of  him  who,  w  ith  no  other 
coauuisidoa  iii  hi.s  hand  than  such  a.s  any  man  may  pleiuse  to  frame  for 
himself.  Usurps  the  awful  style  (»f  the  seiT,  ]>r(»uouuccs  the  diHtm  t*f 
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Nuiuvis,  hurls  thunders  ftt  thrones,  and,  worse  .than  this, — jMits  the* 
cnnlil  of  Christianity  at  |>awn  in  the  hand  of  Infidelity,  to  \)t  hint  be-* 
voiid  recovery,  if  not  retU'emed  on  a  chiy  sjH'citied  by  the  fanatic, for  tlie 
veriticjition  of  his  wi>rd  !  *  p.  1  lf>. 

Section  the  sixth  treats  of  ‘  Knthusiastic  perversions  of  the 
‘  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence.’  'Phis  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  work,  being,  in  fact,  a  masterly  dissert-. 
Hlion  upon  tbc  providential  constitution  under  which  mankind 
arc  placed.  I’hc  train  of  remark  is  too  closely  woven,  however, 
to  atlmit  of  cither  abridgement  or  detached  extracts,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  earnestly  recommending  it  to  the 
serious  ]>erusal  of  our  readers.  A  few  sentences  may  he  cited, 
as  specimens  of  the  axiomatic  form  which  the  Author’s  observ¬ 
ations  sometimes  assume,  and  which  is  the  natural  sha|>c  in 
which  concentrated  thought  may  he  said  to  crystallize. 

*  A  proponsitv  to  hnik  to  chance  more  than  to  pn»hahilitv,  is  know’ii’ 
inv.iriably  to  dohilitatc  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  to  vitiate  the  moral 
sentiments ;  and  these  constant  effects  art'  mtirc  often  aggnwated  than* 
mitigated,  hv  the  accession  of  religious  sentiments.  ...  He  who,  in 
conducting  the  djiily  affairs  of  life,  has  aequiriMl  the  settled  haliit  of 
ealcidating  uptm  what  is  ]>ossiblo,  rather  than  upon  what  is  pn»babh%' 
naturally  slides  into  the  mischievous  error  of  paying  court  to  fortune, 
rather  than  tt>  virtue.  Nor  will  his  integrity  or  his  principles  of  honour’ 
U‘  at  all  strengthcnetl  by  the  mere  metonymy  of  adling  fortune,  Pro¬ 
vidence.*  .... 

•  It  is  not  often  seen  that  those  w’ho  slight  ])rudeiice,  pay  much 

n'gard  to  her  sister,  probitv .  The  dictate's  of  prudence  are  in 

truth  the  commands  4»f  (rod ;  and  His  l)enevolence  is  vindicated  hv  the 
fact,  that  the  miseries  of  life  .are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  attributable 
to  a  contempt  of  those  commands.* 

‘  Tlie  forgetfulness  of  lesser  matters,  which  so  often  belongs  to’ 
energy’  of  character,  is,  after  all,  not  a  perfection,  but  a  weakness ;  and 
a  more  complete  expansion  of  mind,  a  still  more  vigorous  •  pulse  of 
life,  would  dispel  tbc  torpor,  of  which  such  neglects  are  the  symptoms.* 

The  title  of  the  next  section  is,  the  Enthusiasm  of  Beneficence; 
hut  it  is  chiefly  occupied  w  ith  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  as  vicarious, — obligatory, — rcwnrdable, 
— aubordinatc  to  an  efficient  agency, — and  having  for  its  motive 
the  principle  of  gratitude  and  love.  In  all  these  respects,  the 
principle  of  philanthropy  which  Christianity  superinduces  upon 
the  natural  benevolence  of  the  heart,  is  shewn  to  include  a 
provision,  on  the  one  side,  agsdnst  inertness  and  selfishness ;  on* 
the  other,  against  enthusiasm.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  future 
row  ard  has,  in  the  modern  Church,  it  is  remarked,  been  almost 
lost  sight  of,  or  become  liable  to  obloquy;  so  that  to  insist  upon 
it  pWidy,  is  apt  to  bring  down  ilte  ciiarge  of  Pelagianism,  or^ 
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!ioine  otlier  name  of  heterodoxy.  But  *  this  misunderstanding 
‘  must  be  dispelled,  before  Christian  philanthropy  can  revive  in 
•  full  force.* 

*  Amidst  the  awful  reserve  which  envelops  the  announcement  of  a 
future  life  by  our  Lord  and  his  ministers,  three  ideas,  continually  re¬ 
curring,  are  to  be  gathcretl  with  sufficient  clearness  from  their  hasty 
allusions.  The  First  is,  that  the  future  life  will  Ik?  the  fruit  of  the 
present,  as  if  by  a  natural  sequence  of  c;iuse  and  effect. — “Whatsoever 
a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap.'*  The  Second  is,  that  the  future 
harvest,  though  of  like  species  and  quality  with  the  seed,  will  be  im¬ 
mensely  disproportioned  to  it  in  amount. — “  The  things  seen  are  tem¬ 
poral  ;  but  the  things  unseen  are  eternal and  the  sufferings  of  the 
present  time  are  to  Ik?  followed  by  “  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory;”  and  those  who  have  l)een  “faithful  over  a  few  things, 
will  have  rule  over  many.”  The  Third  is,  that  though  the  disparity 
between  the  present  reward  and  the  future  recom|KMise  will  be  vast 
and  incalculable,  yet  will  there  obtain  a  most  exact  rule  of  corres|X)nd- 
ence  between  the  one  and  the  other,  no  that  from  the  hands  of  the 

righttM>us  Judge”  every  man  will  receive  “severally  according  as  his 
work  has  been.”  Nor  shall  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,”  given  in 
Christian  love,  Ik*  omitted  in  that  accurate  account  ; — but  the  giver 
shall  “  by  no  means  lose  hi\  reward 

*  Such  are  the  explicit  and  intelligible  engagements  of  Him  whose* 
commands  are  never  far  separated  from  his  promises.  It  cannot  then 
bt*  deemed  a  bi'coming  part  Christian  temper,  to  indulge  a  scrupulous 
hesitancy  in  accepting  and  in  acting  upon  the  faith  of  these  declara¬ 
tions.  And  as  there  is  no  incomjHitibility  or  clashing  of  motives  in 
the  Christian  system,  any  delicacy  that  may  l)e  felt,  as  if  the  hojx;  of 
reiv’ard  might  interfere  with  a  due  sense  of  obligation  to  sovereign 
gracis  must  spring  from  an  <»bscuriHl  and  faulty  |M*rception  of  scri|>- 
tural  doctrines.  'Fhe  intelligent  ('hristian,  on  the  contrary,  when,  in 
simplicity  of  heart,  he  calculates  u(Hm  the  promises  of  Heaven;  and 
when,  with  a  distinct  reckoning  of  the  “  great  gjiin  ”  of  such  an  in¬ 
vestment,  he  “  lays  up  for  himself  treasures  that  cannot  fail ;”  is,  at 
the  same  time,  taught  and  impelled  by  the  strongest  emotions  of  the 
heart,  to  connect  his  hope  of  recompense  with  his  hojie  of  pardon.  And 
when  the  one  class  of  ideas  is  thus  linked  to  the  other,  he  pereeives 
that  the  eamomy  which  establishes  a  system  of  rea  ards  for  present 
services,  can  lie  nothing  else  tlian  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  sovereign 
goodness,  rt*solving  altogether  itself  into  the  grace  of  the  mediatorial 
scheme.  The  retribution,  how  accurately  soever  it  may  be  uveasured 
out  according  to  the  work  performed,  must,  in  its  whole  amount,  be 
still  a  pure  gratuity  ; — not  less  so  than  is  the  gift  of  immortal  life  con- 
ferretl  without  prolwition  upon  the  aborigines  of  heaven.  The  zealous 
and  faithful  st'rvant  who  enters  ujion  his  reward  after  a  long  term  of 
labours,  and  the  infant  of  a  day,  who  Hits  at  once  from  the  womb  to 
the  skies,  alike  receive  the  boon  of  endless  bliss  in  virtue  of  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  second  Adam — “  the  Lord  from  heaven.”  Never¬ 
theless,  this  boon  shall  conspicuously  appear,  in  the  one  case,  to  be  the 
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apportionetl  wft^es  of  service — an  exact  recompense,  measured,  anti 
woigluKl,  and  doled  out  in  due  discharge  of  an  explicit  engagement  ; 
while  in  the  other,  it  can  1h'  nothing  but  a  sovereign  bestowment. 

*  But  it  is  manifest,  that  this  doctrine  of  future  recompense,  when 
held  in  connexion  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity  — 
justification  by  faith,  tends  directly  to  allay  and  disiH*rse  those  excite¬ 
ments  which  naturally  spring  up  with  the  zeal  of  active  benevolence. 
The  series  or  order  of  sentiments  is  this  : — 

‘  The  Christian  philanthropist,  if  well  instructed,  dares  not  affect  in¬ 
difference  to  the  j)ronii8iHl  reward,  or  pretend  to  l>e  more  disinterested 
than  AjxKstles,  wno  lalamred,  “  knowing  that  in  due  time  they  should 
riMip.’*  He  cjinnot  think  himsidf  free  to  overlook  a  motive  which  is 
distinctly  held  out  lK*ft>re  him  in  the  Scriptures : — to  do  so  were  an 
impious  arrogance.  And  yet,  if  he  accepts  the  promise  of  recompense, 
anu  takes  it  up  as  an  inducement  to  diligence,  he  is  compellea  hy  a 
sense  of  the  manifidd  imperfections  of  his  services,  to  fall  back  njvm 
the  divine  mercies  as  they  are  assured  to  transgressors  in  Christ.  These 
humbling  sentiments  refuse  to  cohere  with  the  complacencies  of  a 
selfish  and  vain-glorious  philanthropy,  and  necessitate  a  sulHlued  tone 
of  ft»eling.  Thus,  the  very  height  and  expansion  of  the  Christian’s 
hopi's  send  the  root  of  humility  deep  and  wide :  the  more  his  bosom 
heaves  with  the  hope  of  “  the  exceeding  great  reward,”  the  more  is  it 
cpielled  by  the  consciousness  of  demerit.  The  counterpoise  of  optxising 
sentiments  is  so  managed,  that  elevation  cannot  take  place  on  the  one 
side  without  an  equal  de])ression  on  the  other  ;  and  by  the  counter¬ 
action  of  antagonist  principles,  the  emotions  of  zeal  may  reach  the 
highest  possible  point,  while  full  provision  is  made  for  correcting  the 
vertigo  of  enthusiasm.’  pp.  171  — »»• 

‘  Longe  falluntur^  remarks  Calvin,  *  qui  mutuu  relatione  tner* 
‘  cedem  cum  merito  copulantS*  Yet,  this  false  association  has 
led  to  the  mutilation  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  as  if  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  or  possible  to  be  more  ortbrnlox  than  the  scripture ! 
AVhen  it  is  considered,  that  nothing  great  was  ever  achieved, 
nothing  extraordinary  ever  attempted,  but  with  a  view  to  an 
adequate  reward, — that  our  Lord,  in  his  teaching,  uniformly 
recognizes  this  principle,  and  ap^ieals  to  it  f, — that  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  faith  is  illustrated,  by  its  teacliing  us  to  ‘have  respect 
‘  to  the  recompense  of  reward,* — to  ‘  the  prize,* — the  crown  of 
the  victor, — and  that  our  Lord  himself,  as  our  great  exenqilar, 
is  represented  as  having  been  influenced  by  the  reward  of  his 
sufferings  J ;  the  error  cannot  be  small  or  unimportant,  which 
withdraws  altogether  this  stimulant  to  Christian  zeal,  lest  the 


*  Harmony,  Luc.  xvii.  1.  (folio,  p.  195.)  He  adds,  *  Quoties  ergo 
orcurrit  mercedis  nomeuy  vet  in  inemoriam  fiottis  venit,  sciamus  hanc 
Divin(v  erga  nox  fionitatis  esse  cumulnm,  quod  quum  nos  hi  tree  tU9 
iotas  hoheat,  vnhiscum  iomen  in  jmetum  descendit* 
t  Matt.  v.  12.  vi.  2.  X.  42.  xix.  28.  xxv.  21,  .'H. 

X  Hcb.  xii.  2. 
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hope  of  a  prize  shoiiKl  vitiate  the  gratuitousness  of  the  caii- 
tliclate’s  exertions. 

In  sections  the  eighth  ami  ninth,  we  have  a  very  interesting 
and  erudite  sketch  of  the  taithusiasin  ot  the  Ancient  Church, 
replete  with  historical  information,  and  comprising  some  tine 
criticism  upon  the  remains  of  ecclesiastical  literature.  Among 
the  distinct  forms  under  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ancient 
church  presents  itself,  the  Author  notices  specifically, — the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  voluntary  martyrdom  ;  that  of  miraculous  preten¬ 
sion  ;  that  of  prophetical  interpretation,  or  Millcnarianism  ;  that 
of  the  mystical  expt)sition  of  Scripture  ;  and  that  of  Monachism. 
'rhe  masterly  manner  in  which  the  'Monkish  system  is  analysed, 
shews  the  Author  to  he  well  versed  in  a  description  of  literature 
not  very  commonly  cultivated,  and  to  which  still  more  rarely  a 
phih)sophical  spirit  has  heen  applied.  A  more  extended  view 
of  the  history  of  religious  opinion  during  the  early  ages,  from 
(he  same  pen,  would,  indeed,  he  a  most  acceptable  aiul  valuable 
accession.  Possibly,  the  biography  of  the  ancient  church  would 
he  the  best  vehicle  tor  that  information  w  hich  he  is  so  peculiarly 
well  (pialitied  to  j^resent  in  a  digested  and  interesting  form,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  criule  and  refuse  matter  with  which  it  is  blend¬ 
ed.  Of  the  (wo  most  popular  compilers  of  church  history,  he 
justly  remarks,  *  Mosheim  gives  the  mere  husk  of  history;  Mil- 
‘  ncr,  nothing  hut  some  separated  particles  of  pure  farina :  ’ 
from  neither  method  can  we  obtain  the  solid  instruction  which 
a  true  knowledge  of  human  character  and  conduct  should  con¬ 
vey  A  real  picture  and  image  of  mankind  in  those  times,  the 
reader  of  their  works  has  still  to  seek.  Wc  hold  the  present 
M  riter  hound,  if  not  virtually  pledged,  to  supply  the  desidera¬ 
tum. 

Hie  concluding  section  is  devoted  to  ‘  Hints  on  the  probable 
‘  triumph  of  Cliristianity,  submitted  especially  to  those  who  mis- 
‘  use  the  term,  Ihithusiasm.*  In  this  portion  of  the  work,  we 
have  an  elo(|uent  defence  of  Missions  and  our  other  great  insti¬ 
tutions  for  disseminating  Christian  knowledge,  together  with  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  present  times. 
\  iewed,  in  the  lirst  place,  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  calcula¬ 
tion,  he  shews,  that  history  warrants  the  expectation,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Ihble  will  at  length  universally  prevail; ‘bearing 
down  alike  infidelity  and  heresy,  absorbing  schism,  and  possess¬ 
ing  itself  of  the  family  of  man.  After  adverting  to  the  display 


•  *  W’ith  all  its  very  groat  defects,’  it  is  remarked,  '  ^lilner’s 
C  hurch  Histor}-  is  incomparably  the  U'st  that  has  ever  lieen  com¬ 
piled.’  The  worst  is,  it  is  mistaken  for  a  model,  and  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  sujKrscde  a  better. 
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of  its  intrinsic  force  in  its  first  propagation,  and  to  that  which 
marked  its  revival  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  he 
])roceeds  to  advert  to  the  last  great  conspiracy  against  the 
C'hristian  faith. 

■  ‘  Vet  aiiotluT  species  of  trial  was  in  store,  to  give  proof  of  the  imle- 
stnictihility  ami  victorious  power  of  Christianity,  it  remained  to  Ik* 
sivii,  w  hether,  when  the  agitations  political  and  moral,  consequent  iHH>n 
tlie  great  schism  which  had  taken  place  in  Europe  had  subsided,  and 
wlien  the  season  of  slumber  and  exhaustion  came  (Ui,  and  wlien  human 
reas«ni,  polished  and  tempered  by  physical  science  and  elegant  litera¬ 
ture,  should  awake  fully  to  the  consciousness  of  its  powders  ;  whether 
then  the  religion  of  the  Ilible  could  retain  its  hold  of  the  nations  ; — 
or  at  least  of  those  of  them  that  enjoyed  without  limit  the  happy  in- 
tlueiices  of  political  liberty  and  intellectual  light.  This  was  a  sort  of 
crisis  which  Christianity  had  not  before  passed  through. 

‘  And  what  were  the  (»mens  under  which  it  entered  upon  the  luwv 
trial  of  its  strength?  ^^\*re  the  friends  of  Christianity  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  portentous  conflict  awake,  and  vigilant,  and  stout-hearUnl, 
and  thoroughly  armed  to  repel  assaults?  The  very  reverse  Wiis  the 
f;ict.  Fv»r  at  the  instant  when  the  atheistical  conspiracy  made  its  long- 
concerted,  and  w’ell-ad vised,  and  consentaneous,  and  furious  attack, 
there  was  scarcely  a  pulse  of  life  left  in  the  Christian  bmly,  in  any  one 
of  the  Protestant  states.  The  old  sujHTstitions  had  crawled  back  into 
many  of  their  ancient  corners.  The  spirit  of  protestation  agiinst 
those  superstiti(»ns  lead  breathed  itself  away  in  trivial  wranglings,  or 
had  given  jdaee  to  infidelity — infidelity  aggravated  by  stalled  hy|M>- 
crisy.  The(diurchof  England — the  chief  prop  of  nuHlern  Christianity, 
— was  torpid,  and  fainting  under  the  incubus  of  false  d<K*trine,  and  a 
secular  spirit,  and  st*i*med  inca])able  of  the  effort  which  the  |H*ril  of  the 
time  demanded:  none  of  her  sons  W'ere  panoplied  and  sound-hearted, 
.as  c]iamj)ions  in  such  a  cause  should  be.  Within  a  part  only  of  a  small 
body  of  Dissenters  (for  a  part  was  smitten  with  the  jdague  of  lieresy) 
— and  that  j)art  in  gn*at  measure  discpialified  from  free  and  energetic 
action  by  rigidities,  and  scruples,  and  divisions — was  contained  almost 
all  the  religious  life  and  fervour  any  where  to  be  found  in  Christen¬ 
dom. 

‘  Meanwhile,  the  infidel  machinators  had  clmsen  their  ground  at  lei¬ 
sure,  and  were  wrought  to  the  liighest  ]»itch  of  energy  by  a  confident, 
and,  as  it  might  well  seem,  a  well-founded  hope  of  success.  They  were 
backed  by  the  secret  wishes,  or  the  undissembled  cheerings,  of  almost 
the  entire  Ixaly  of  educated  men  throughout  Europe.  They  used  the 
only  langiiage  then  common  to  the  civilized  world,  and  a  language 
which  might  be  imagined  to  have  been  framed  and  finished  designedly 
to  accomplish  the  demolition  of  w  hatever  w  as  grave  and  venerated ; — a 
language,  beyond  any  other,  of  raillery,  of  insinuation,  and  of  sophistry ; 
a  language  of  polished  missiles,  whose  temper  could  ]ienetratc  not  only 
the  cloak  of  imposture,  but  the  shield  of  truth. 

‘  At  the  same  portentous  moment,  the  shocks  and  upheavings  of 
]>olitical  commotion  opened  a  thousjind  fissures  in  the  ancient  structure 
<»t  moral  and  religious  sentiment ;  and  the  enemies  of  C'liristianity,  sur- 
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prised  by  unex()ected  success,  rushed  forward  tu  achieve  an  easy  tri¬ 
umph.  The  firmest  and  the  wisest  friends  of  old  opinions  di^spmded ; 
and  many  j)rol)ubly  believed,  that  a  few  years  would  see  Atheism  the 
universal  (loctrinc  of  the  western  nations,  as  well  os  military  des]K)tisin 
the  only  form  of  government. 

Mt  is  hard  to  imagine  a  single  advantage  that  was  lacking  to  the 
pnmioters  of  infidelity,  or  a  single  circumstance  of  ]>eril  and  ill-omen 
that  was  not  present  to  dee|HMi  the  gUwm  of  the  friends  of  religion. 
The  actnal  issue  of  that  signal  crisis  is  before  our  eyes  in  the  freshness 
of  a  recent  event.  C’hristianity — we  ask  not  whether  for  the  Inmefit 
or  the  injury  of  the  world — has  triumphed ;  the  mere  fact  is  all  that 
concerns  onr  argtiinent.  Hut  shall  it  W  said, — or  if  said,  believed, — that 
the  late  resurrection  i>f  the  religion  of  the  Bible  has  Ikhui  managed  in 
the  cabinets  of  inonarchs?  Have  kings  and  emjK'rors  given  this  turn 
to  public  opinion,  which  now  compels  infidelity  to  hide  its  shame  be¬ 
hind  the  very  mask  of  hypocrisy  that  it  had  so  lately  torn  from  the 
face  t»f  the  [»riest  ?  To  come  home  to  facts  with  which  all  must  be 
fiiniliar; — has  there  not  been  heard,  within  the  last  few  years,  from 
the  most  enlightened,  the  most  s<»l)er-inindcd,  and  the  freest  people  of 
KurojK*,  a  firm,  articulate,  spontaneous,  and  cordial  expression  of 
preference  and  of  enhanced  veneration  towards  Christianity?  Again 
then  we  ask — not  if  this  religion  he  true,  but  if  it  have  not,  even  be¬ 
neath  our  own  observation,  given  proof  enough  of  indestructible  vigour? 

‘  The  spread  of  the  English  stiK’k,  and  language,  and  literature,  over 
the  North  American  continent,  has  afforded  a  distinct  and  very  significant 
pnH>f  of  the  jam  er  of  C'hristianity  to  retain  its  hold  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  its  aptness  to  run  hand-in-hand  with  civilimtion,  even  when  un¬ 
aided  by  those  secular  succours  to  u  hich  its  enemies  in  malice,  and  some 
of  its  friends  in  over-CiUition,  are  prone  to  attribute  t(a)  much  importance. 
The  tendency  of  republicanism,  whicli  obviously  has  some  strong  affi¬ 
nity  with  infidelity — and  the  connexion  of  the  colonies,  at  the  moment 
of  their  revolt,  with  France — and  the  prevalence  of  a  peculiarly  eager 
and  uncorrected  commercial  tem|)er — and  the  absence  of  every  sort  and 
semblance  of  restraint  upon  opinion —were  concurrent  circumstances, 
belonging  to  the  infanev  of  the  American  Union,  of  a  kind  which  put 
to  the  severest  test  the  intrinsic  power  of  Christianity,  in  retaining  its 
hold  of  the  human  mind,  (’ould  infidel  experimenters  have  wished 
for  aunlitions  more  etpiitable,  under  which  to  try  the  respective  forces 
of  the  opposing  svstems  ? 

‘  And  what  has  laHui  the  issue  ?  It  is  true  that  infidelity  holds  still 
its  ground  in  the  United  States,  as  in  EurojH?;  and  there,  as  in  Europe, 
ktvps  company  with  whatever  is  debauched,  sordid,  oppressive,  reck¬ 
less,  ruthan-like.  Hut  at  the  same  time,  Christianity  has  gained,  rather 
than  lost  ground,  and  shews  itself  there  in  a  style  of  as  much  fervour 
and  zeal  as  in  England  and,  perhaps,  even  has  the  advantage  in  these 
res|K*cts.  Wherever,  on  that  continent,  gotnl  (»rder  and  intelligence  are 
spreading,  there  also  the  religion  of  the  Bible  spreads.  And  if  it  be 
probable  that  the  English  race,  and  language,  and  institutions,  w'ill,  in 
a  auitury,  jH?rvade  its  deserts,  all  ap])carances  ffivour  tlie  belief,  that 
the  inlifitvs  of  ('hristian  worsliip  will  bless  every  landscape  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  wilderness,  that  shall  then  “  blosscnn  as  the  rose.*”  pp.  201 — 265. 
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The  astonishing  diffusion  of  the  vernacular  idiom  of  a  small 
nation  of  islanders,  which,  as  the  language  of  the  court,  the  ju- 
tlicatiire,  and  the  higher  classes,  is  not  itself  five  hundred  years 
old, — and  which,  till  within  the  last  hundred  years,  was  pro¬ 
bably  not  spoken  by  so  many  as  ten  millions  of  individuals 
throughout  the  world, — is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  without  astonishment.  This  language, 

‘  which,  beyond  comparison  w'ith  any  other,  is  now  spreading  and  nin- 
ning  through  the  earth,  and  which,  by  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of 
two  independent  and  {powerful  states,  is  colonising  the  shores  of 
every  sea; — this  language’,  continues  the  present  Writer,  ^now  pour¬ 
ing  itself  over  idl  the  \vaste  places  of  the  earth, — is  the  principal  me¬ 
dium  of  Christian  truth  and  feeling,  and  is  rich  in  every  means  of 
Christian  instruction,  and  is  fraught  with  religious  sentiment,  in  all 
kinds,  ada]>tetl  to  the  taste  of  the  philosopher,  the  cottager,  and  the 
infant.  Almost  apart,  therefore,  from  missionary  labour,  the  spread  of 
this  language  insures  the  spread  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  The 
doctrine  is  entwined  with  the  language,  and  can  hardly  be  disjoined. 
If  the  two  expansive  principles  of  colonization  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  once  diffused  the  language  and  religion  of  Greece  completely 
around  every  sea  known  to  ancient  navigation,  it  is  now  much  more 
probable,  that  the  same  principles  of  diffusion  will  carry  English  insti¬ 
tutions  and  English  opinions  into  every  climate.*  p.  2o7. 

In  a  former  article,  we  laid  before  our  readers  some  statistical 
details  illustrative  of  the  astonishing  revolution  which  has  taken 
place,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  in  the  distribution  of  po¬ 
litical  power*.  In  that  calculation,  we  adopted  the  current 
estimate  of  the  total  population  of  the  globe,  which  makes  it 
amount  to  between  nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  millions. 
Since  then,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  our  com¬ 
putations  with  the  statistical  researches  of  M.  Balbi ;  and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  that  while  he  adopts  a  much 
low’er  estimate  of  the  total  population  of  the  world,  (a  subject 
to  which  we  may  advert  in  a  future  article,)  he  confirms  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  our  statements  in  respect  to  the  population  under 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  governments.  His  calculations  give 
the  following  results. 


•  Sec  p.  28,  of  the  present  Volume.  We  agree  with  the  present 
Writer,  that  arithmetical  calculations  intended  to  ascertain  the  actual 
number  of  true  believers  throughout  the  world,  are  of  doubtful  pro¬ 
priety,  as  the  subject  of  computation  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  eye.  But  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  computations  de¬ 
signed  to  exhibit  the  {)olitical  distribution  ^  the  population  of  the 
globe. 
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'i'lii!  rt’iliirlinn  nt  (Im  t!KlimaU:  liillh  aliiinMl  iiiiilri  llir 

laMi  licail  ;  anil  lim  ii.'hiiIi  in,  llial  nion^  than  lialt'llir  |)n|Milahnn 
nt  llii!  ginia:  lia.i  hri:n  lMnn^',lil  iniili:r  lln:  ilninininn  nl  ^nvi;in‘‘ 
nirnU  jnnrir.'iM'iil)  ( 'in i.ai.ni,  iiiiii'll)  liy  ni«:an:»  nl'  llii*  ntvnliilinn 
i'lti'i!li:il  liy  i.’niiiiniMrial  nn(i:i|ni>n  aial  i:nlnni4alinn,  ami  vvilltin  a 
(‘nmjiaiiitivi'ly  hlinil  ami  I't’i  rnl  priinil.  Ami  tim  ('Inihlian  ^n> 
vmimuaila  In  wlmm  liavi:  liiaai  iinnsif^mal  alnmitt  lln:  wlinin  nl 
vilial  llii:  iMnliammialan  ami  Ua^.in  |a)V\i!iM  liavi:  Innl,  an:  Uin- 
Irhtanl.  'I'lii!  iti^ll  ( in\ia nna.'iil  ainni:  rxliaiiih  iih  .s(:i!|)irt:  nr 
inlinrnrr  n\i.a'  many  milliniiH  nmn:  llian  an;  Hii|)|)nHi:il  in  liavi; 
Imrii  i!nm|)i isaal  \\illiin  llii;  Unman  wnilil  al  lln;  mn.sl  Hnin i.sliiiif^ 
jinintl  nl  llir  i!m|)in‘.  iijinn  sm:li  a  \ii:\v  nl'  lln:  |n‘rMail  xiali; 
ami  }anh|a;i'lH  nl'Ma'iiily,  tin:  mnsl  Haiifinim;  aiiliciiialinns  mifilii 
jalinnall)  la;  iniimli  il,  nvi'ii  aia.'nnliiifi  In  lln:  laanmnii  |nim:i|ili:a 
nl  raliailalinn.  Uni,  virvvin^  llmhi;  lacia  ax  xi^niliranl  nl'lln;  lii;- 
^i^n  nf  llim  ulin  nnlaiiix  Min;  |)nvvia.s  llial  la*  lln;)  )iU|)|)ly  ns 
uilli  hnim  tiling  mnn:  huliNlanlial  llian  mi;n;  ))inl>alnlilii:;i.  'I'n 
tin*  i;)r  nl'lln*  ('litixli.in  il  uill  a{>|a;ai,  In  inlnjil  lln;  lan^na^i;  nl 
lln;  |n'i.;a*nl  W'l  ilir,  llial  '  .1  jninni.si;  nf  a  m;vv  l.iml  i.s  nnw  Inn.sl* 

*  in,^  Inan  lln*  inni  ;  ami  lln;  inrt:i i;m:i*  may  I'niiliiicnti)  la:«lravMi, 

*  llial  himmna  i  ni,;li.' 

Uni  lln  hi;  .m*  mil  lln*  niiiy  lacU  h liii  li  all'nnl  a  n  aMinalili: 
^jnnuil  Inr  liir  mti.tl  I'Ainlai.itinji  ln>|a'x.  'Tin;  Anilinr  ailvi;ilh 
Iti  lln;  lint  li;.s.*t  n  niai kaiilt;  n,vniniit*n  nl  hcnlinn.iit  in  lln;  n'li' 
^innx  vvtniil,  wliikli  li.i,.  ia'cii  i;liri'li;il  uilliin  lln  laxl  lliirl)  yc.n.s, 
moii;  t'.sia:nali)  nn  lln:  Milijt.'Cl  ill  lln;  ilnly  tif  nnivt.ihally  till 
In  iii^  lln*  li;.lit  nl  (  lii'i.'^han  I, iinu l(‘tl;*t*.  Inlimali  I)  i:nnin;t:lt*tl 
v\nli  tins  liainii*  t>l  lin*  linn  s,  is  llial  \\lii(;li  In;  it'^^artl.s  as  lln: 
imisl  inniiinit'iil  t  ii i  ninslam  t;  in  lln;  |nr.st*iil  slah:  nf  lln:  ('inis' 
lian  (  linuli,  llic  linmnn  ilnin:  In  tin*  Mci i|ilnrt;s. 

'  Wilt'll  lln*  ju't*Ki’ni  ai  ni'i't  nl  liit*  I'iiiirrii  is  t'linijiiirt'il  uitli  its  nai- 
tiilitiii  at  lilt*  I'la  til  ilir  Mrliirnialiaii,  st'Vtaitl  t  iit'iinislaiit't.'ii  t'tiiint‘t'|i*tl 
willt  tin*  hlali*  til  till*  Si'i i|)i int'M  tillfr  iIm'iiim'Ivi'h  In  liiiM'rvalinii,  llial 
an*  ili'i'itiriliy  in  l.nniir  nl  tiiii  iinit's,  aini  mk  li  as  si'i'ni  |iii*^iiant  uitii 
lin|i(*  lur  lilt*  luliiii*  III  lin'M*.  lilt*  liist  is,  liir  niit'\anipii*ii  niiiil ipli- 
t.ilinii  ami  tiiliiniitin  til  lin  l^.ic'iitl  V'liliiini*.  'J  iic  i.rinmi  is.  lln'  |ai>* 


haiurai  Hitiory  nf  iCnihutiagm,  iOJ 

^rrkH  iiiaili*  lt»uurtlN  llii*  4»ri^iiiul  text  tu  u  xlatc  ot*  iiiiiliN|nitt’il 

ami  till!  aiiv.titcviiieitl  ut  tiu;  hi’ieiicv  tit  liililicai  criticiniii  ;  liy 
wliiili  imaiitt  till'  vt'ilial  lui.'aiiiii^  at  tilt*  iuH))irtMi  urilur»  in  uuw  uxeer- 
I.himmI  luoie  xalixtactiaily  titan  at  any  time  xince  lite  a|M»xt()iic  a^e 
«\iiti  tiir  lliini  ix,  tiiu  |tit:vaii'ni:r  tit' an  impiovtai  initinni  at  ex|Mixilmn  t 
iilti'miiai  it)  an  im  ieaxing  iiix|MtxiUan  Itt  imvv  ta  liic  liiitie  ax  iite  aniy 

ailiilt't  in  matleia  ai  I'ciigian .  W  iia,  tlial  cntertaiiix  a 

iM'lit'i  ai  lilt'  {tittviiienlial  guitiam:c  at  titc  t'ltiixtiati  t>iinrcii,  i:an  xiijt- 
llitil  lilt*  maxi  icmarKaitic  I'aiiiM;  at  event x  tiiat  hax  iiillieila  evei 
maiKt  ti  tite  liixlary  at  tlie  Serintnii'H,  ix  not  eiiary;eii  willi  tlie  aecani- 
Itiihltment  at' xaim*  iinuxiiai  levimitian  f*  Ami  wiiat  revaiiitian  iexx  titan 
the  inxlaimeiil  at  tin!  inxnireti  V^ainme  in  tin:  tiiiane  at  nniverxai  an- 
lliniily,  ean  la*  tli«iii^(iit  at,  ax  tin*  praimitit:  reniiit  at  tin*  work  tiiat  ix 
navv  eaiiyin^  t'arwanixf*  It'  tin)  prejmiieex  at'  tin*  xeeplieai  xpiril. 
uitieii  in  xame  lie^iee  itiimi  even  tiiemaxi  lievaiil.  were  r4*inavi*ii,  every 
eye  .neiixtaim  li  la  peiielralt:  tniniity.  uaiiiii  xe«*  in  tiie  reei'iil  liillnxittn 
at  tin*  Sueieii  W'nlin^x,  an  imiuiiilaltii*  hiy{n  at  tiieii  apprixieiiing  lii 
nmpli  aver  ali  tarmx  tit  impiety  ami  taixe  ii.'ii^ittn,'  pp.  lltiJ,  liitti. 

'i'ln*.  n  inaik  may  appi*ar  partnlnxiiMi,  tiiat,  *  hh  tar  jih  liiimaii 

*  a^;i*nt’y  can  npi.'iiitt:  In  tiring  4)ii  a  In'tt4.‘r  ina  In  tin:  i!inii4:li,  In: 

*  ultn  tli‘.s|)aiih  nt'  it,  iiiint4:rh  it  tn  tin;  4*Nl4ail  4)1'  iiia  intlui;in!i.* ; 

*  uitilc  in:  ultn  i*\pc4!lN  it,  iniHltaih  it,  htt  tar  an  il  may  In:  a4:4!cl4:- 

*  r.ilt.'ii.’  It  ix  tiiiiiwn  4)nt,  wt;  pr4;himn*,  in  tlii.s  nn4li‘vi!lt)|n*ii 
tnrm,  in  tirticr  tn  4:liaili‘n;^t:  tin:  atliMilinn  nt  tin:  4il)j4.*4'tt)r ;  ami 
vve  .sliall  leave  it  In  in:  4*xpnninie4i  i)y  tite  liinn|^ltirnl  r4;a4ier. 

In  this  \\  iiter.s  4;)i4‘4*i in;^  rt.'piaasenlalinii  4)1  tin:  ))i4).Hpe4iH  4)i' 
(in;  t'Ini.slian  t*inii'i:li,  Inninlial  iipnn  no  th4‘4)ry,  Imt  ii)n)ii  h.'gi- 
timale  inilnclit)n  iVitm  tin:  l)i.s(4)iy  4)t  1I14:  paxt  ainl  fr4)m  nxihlin^ 
t'ai'lx,  lltere  ix  at  lea.sl  nnlliing  4;nllinNia.slie,  a4!4:()r4ling  t4)  liix  pia)- 
per  4lcl)nilinn  4)i'  tin:  wnial, — imthing  that  .saV4)nih  4)1'  tin:  i:xa;; 
i;ciaiinn  4)i'an  4'Xi:il4*il  ima^pnatinn,  4)rll)aiix  a4iapl4‘4l  t4)  pt4nlii4!4; 
:an;ii  4:xeil4.*m4'nt  in  tin:  mimlx  4)i'  4)tl)4:rx;  hnl  mti4;li  I4)  t'nkin4lli* 
that  ;;t*nniin:  aiilnnr  4)1' hnpe  in  la'tlirenct*  In  )4‘ai  ami  hnlixtantial 
4il)]i:etx,  w liicii  ix  tin:  ln:r.l  anticlnle  In  4;iillinxiaxm.  Otir  4)pininn 
ni  tin*  anliinihiiip  ni  tin:  vnliimi*  lia.i  l)4'4'n  hnltit:i4'ntly  intimaleil ; 
ami  we  in  cti  nnt  wa.sl4;  many  U4)I41h  in  4;nln;;i/iny^  the  liimiiinii.s 
ami  t'nicihie  cnmpo.silinn  4)t'  a  wnrk  wliieli  lias  h4)  iiiiieh  hit^liei 
i'laims  In  pnl)iie  alli'iilinii,  in  its  pliilt)snpliii!ai  spirit,  il.S  niit^inal 
ieasnnin^;s,  ainl  tin*  iniiiiili*  impni laiici:  nl  the  topics  hrniight 
ninii  i  ili:.cn.>.'>inn. 

*  '  't  in;  text  nt  tin*  Heiipliirex*,  the  Anlina  remaikx,  *  ix  m)W  in  a 
stall*  mnie  xaliftlaelni y  tiiaii  lital  til' any  titin'r  uneienl  wiitlii^x*.  '  Ami 
in  lnnltin|;  tnwaiiis  liie  hitiiie,  it  nnixt  la*  ii‘^ar4l(‘ii  as  a  cireiiinxtancu 
nl'  |»eenhar  Maitilti:an4'i‘,  thtit  tilt*  lineuim'litM  nl  oiir  taitli  have  jiixl 
p.isseil  ihitat^h  tin*  seveiext  j)nsxihh*  niileal  nt  linxllii*  erili4‘ixin,  at  tin* 
vi’iy  mnineiil  \v  Ini)  tin'v  .04*  In  itiiohe  til  ikiiveiy  tn  .ill  n.itii)nx.* 


iJM  Smith's  Chronicle  of  (^ieoffry  de  ViUehardouin, 

We  had  almost  fors^otton  to  advert  to  the  circumstance  of  iu 
api^earin^  anonymously.  When,  alM)ul  a  hundreil  years  ago, 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  Holinghroko,  first  puhlishod  his  “  Kssay 
on  Man  ”,  the  name  of  the  author  uas  carefully  suppresseil ;  and 
the  splendiil  novelty  was  ascrilied,  Warhurton  tells  us,  to  every 
man  except  him  only  who  could  write  it.  ‘  Those  who  like, 

*  only  when  they  like  the  author,  and  who  arc  under  the  donii- 
‘  nion  of  a  name’,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘  condemned  it ;  and  those 
‘  admired  it  who  are  willing  to  scatter  ]>raisc  at  random,  which, 

*  while  it  is  unappropriated,  excites  no  envy.  While  the  author 

*  was  unknown,  some,  as  w  ill  always  happen,  favoured  him  as  an 
‘adventurer,  and  some  censured  him  as  an  intruder;  hut  all 
‘thought  him  above  neglect;  the  sale  increased,  and  eilitions 
‘  were  multiplied.'  W  hatever  may  have  induced  the  present 
W  riter  to  maintain  the  incofrnilo^  we  cordially  wish  that  he  may 
enjoy  a  similar  gratification,  far  better  deserved.  We  think  that 
we  should  know  the  hand  ;  but  those  lines  of  Pope  occur  to  our 
re  collection,  w  hich  wc  have  so  often  had  reason  to  apply  to  con¬ 
jectures  of  the  kind  : 

‘  And  can  I  cheoso  hut  smile, 

‘  When  every  a»xcoinb  kumvs  me  by  my  style  ?  ’ 

The  truth  is,  and  we  may  as  well  avow  it,  that  within  the  circle 
of  our  literary  acquaintance,  there  are  not  many,  perhaps  but 
one  ‘  layman’,  whom  we  should  judge  ccjual  to  the  production  of 
the  work.  Since,  however,  we  cannot  presume  to  decide,  how 
many  persons  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  may  com¬ 
bine  all  the  requisites  for  the  task,  we  shall  not  commit  ourselves 
hy  disclosing  our  suspicions,  but  leave  our  readers  to  ascribe  it 
to,  perhaps,  ‘  every  man  except  him  only  who  could  write  it.’ 


Art.  II.  The  Chronicle  of  Gcoffry  dc  f’Ulehardouinf  Marshal  of 
Chamjwgne  and  Romania^  coficerning  the  Cofiquesi  of  Constanti- 
Kt^fde,  hy  the  French  and  J’eneiians,  Jnfio  M.CC^JF,  Translated 
by  T.  Smith,  tlvo.  i)n.  xxxii,  215.  Price  IOj.  6d.  London, 
Itoj. 

ave  but  a  slighting  opinion  of  that  man's  taste,  to  w  hom 
the  old  chroniclers,  w  ith  their  delightful  narrative,  and  their 
admirable  simplicity,  are  not  among  the  very  highest  sources 
of  literary  enjoyment.  The  richness  and  raciness  of  their  de¬ 
tails  w  ould  suffice,  independently  of  their  value  as  primary  au¬ 
thorities,  to  entitle  them  to  universal  acceptance;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  few  favourable  signs  which  are  yet  to  be  traced 
iom^ng  the  prevailing  symptoms  of  a  deteriorating  literature,  that 
their  claims  to  p<>pularity  have  lx?cn  acknowledged  and  con- 
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tiriuoil.  It  must  he  ndmlttoil,  that  some  of  t]>c  worthies  in  ques¬ 
tion.  arc  more  than  siifhcieiitly  sterile  in  their  moiles  of  viewing 
and  writing  history  ;  and  of  tliese,  we  art*  not,  of  course,  now 
eulogizing  the  amusing  qualities.  Vet,  concerning  even  these, 
we  would  suggest,  that,  amid  much  bald  and  unprofitahle  |)ar- 
licularity,  there  is  a  redeeming  mixture  of  inestimable  illustra¬ 
tion,  too  often  overlooked  or  thrown  aside  by  the  gentry  who 
arc  styled  by  courtesy,  legitimate  historians;  a  race  of  whom  we 
have  lK‘en  getting  heartily  tired,  ever  since  the  time  when  we 
began  to  find  it  less  troublesome  to  think  for  ourselves,  than  to 
take  up  opinions  at  seeond-h.and. 

At  the  bead  of  the  better  order  of  Chroniclers,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  more  attractive  of  that  class  of  w  riters,  stands,  facile  prim- 
npSy  the  exquisite  I'roissart.  Gallant  and  gay,  of  ro\ing  and 
expensive  habits,  delighting  in  the  magnificence  of  courts,  he 
was,  withal,  sbrewtl  and  observant;  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  skilful  to  set  it  forth  in  simple,  yet  attractive  guise. 

1  le  took  a  w  ide  range,  tind  included  in  his  excursive  story, 
scenes,  personages,  and  events  of  highest  interest  and  import. 
No  rendering  can  adequately  express  the  piquant  and  pictu¬ 
resque  naivete  of  his  fine  old  Gaulish  dialect;  but  he  has,  in 
this  country,  been  characteristically  translated  by  Lord  Ber¬ 
ners,  and  respectably  by  «)ohnes. 

How  Villehardoiiin  might  have  written,  if  he  had  taken  up  a 
similar  subject  under  similar  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  it  is  also  quite  clear,  that  he  would  have  conducted 
liimself  altogether  in  a  difTerent  way,  had  he  been  cast  on  the 
w  orld  with  his  profession  to  choose,  and  his  fortune  to  achieve. 
He  was  no  dangler  in  the  train  of  queens  and  nobles;  no  reader 
of  romances  and  love-poems  to  patronizing  princes;  no  pre¬ 
senter  of  gorgeously  bound  books  to  kings,  in  hope  of  counte¬ 
nance  and  largess.  Of  noble  lineage  and  aspiring  temper,  a 
warrior  and  a  statesman,  brave  yet  pnidcnt,  his  memoirs  are 
precisely  such  as  might  have  been  exp(*cted  from  such  a  man. 
'J'here  is  no  nicety  in  the  selection  of  phrases,  no  balancing  of 
sentences,  or  trimming  of  paragraphs,  but  a  straight-forward, 
scddierl},  and  clear-headed  narrative.  Villehardouin  was  no 
jKK‘t,  but,  what  is  infinitely  better,  a  strong-minded  man,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  officer,  and  a  trustworthy  couiurlllor.  When  services 
of  skill  and  iiazard  w  ere  to  be  |)erforraed,  Villehardouin  was  in 
like  van  on  the  advance,  in  the  rear  on  the  retreat.  When  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  critical,  he  was  a  sure  adviser;  and  when  a 
message  of  contumely  and  defiance  was  to  be  addressed  to  a 
powerful  monarch  on  his  very  throne,  in  his  chief  city,  and  sur- 
I  (»unded  by  his  ferocious  guards,  the  Marshal  of  Champagne 
«tkI  K(»in:inia  was  one  of  the  adventurous  six  who  Ijcardcd  the 
llmj>eroi  of  the  Greeks  in  all  the  pride  of  his  |>owcr.  Wiicii 
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snc!i  a  man  ns  this  writes  history,  we  may  fairly  expeet.  that 
what  he  sets  down  must  be  worth  reading;  and.  in  the  present 
instanee,  the  expectation  will  not  he  disappointed,  ^^’e  have 
seldom  met  with  a  more  gratify  ini;  volume  than  thi^  whieh  now 
lies  l)efore  us. — the  ahle  and  animated  translation  of  a  higlily 
interesting  original,  furnished  with  an  extensive  apparatus  of 
learned  and  judicious  annotations,  and  prefaced  hy  a  well  writ¬ 
ten  introduction,  illustrative  of  the  laws,  language,  manners,  and 
institutions  of  \'illehardouin*s  times.  Before  we  proeeed  to 
analyse  the  work,  we  shall  fpiote  Mr.  Smith’s  estimate  of  its 
general  character.  Having  illustrated,  hoth  by  explanation  and 
example,  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  Latin  language  until  it 
became,  under  two  grand  modifications  of  dialect,  /o  A*o- 

Pinnr; — north  of  the  Loire,  the  Komance  W  alloon,  or  the 
(FOui:  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  Bomance  Lrovcncal,  or 
the  tnnifur  (fi^c; — lie  proceeds  to  observe: — 


*  \’illchardouin  i<  the  first  ^xTltc^  who  devoted  the  Homance  toiiijne 
to  the  piirp«»s»‘s  of  hist<»ry.  H<»w  he  has  |>«'rfbnned  this  task,  niav  U* 
estimated  fn*Tn  the  fact,  that  his  work  has  starved  as  a  te\t-lHM>k  for 
TMfHlern  lilstorians  ;  and  that  the  chief  incidents  it  conuneniorates.  have 
Imh  ii  known  to  the  world  throngh  the  medium  of  their  compilations. 

I  he  general  }ii>torian,  liowever,  who  compiles  his  work  from  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  authorities,  can  only  sei/e  the  great  features  of  history,  ainl 
passes  over  the  minute  details  which  give  an  individuality  to  its  actors, 
lint  (oMiffry  jmrtrays  the  words  and  deeds  of  warriors,  with  wliom 
he  was  in  daily  intercourse  ;  names  now  ohs^ure,  hut  which  then  pT- 
liiip*!  tilhal  tin’  world  with  their  fame  ;  —  he  places  iH'fore  us  the  camp 
of  tlie  thirtiM’iitli  century,  and  des(’rilK’s  with  the  zeal  of  a  soldier  of 
the  (TOSS,  the  genuine  ^e<’lings  of  himself  and  his  brother  pilgrims. 
'I’he  devotion  which  first  ]»rompted  them  to  the  enterprise — the  sacri- 
liivs  which  it  deinainh'd — the  strange  incidents  which  diverted  them 
from  their  original  pnr|H»se  their  ho|H’S,  dis;ippointments,  diss(‘ntioiis, 
glories,  and  inisfortniies — are  depicted  in  u  rude  idiom,  but  %\ith  the 

ardent  simplicity  of  truth . There 

are  |H*ints,  however,  iH'yond  the  mere  interest  of  the  narrative  — lights 
\Nhich  it  iiu'identallv  sheds  over  the  laws,  the  institutions,  the  state  of 
siKMct)  existing  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century — wliich  confer  an 
extrinsic  value  on  \’illehardouin.  The  monkish  annalists  wrote  in  an 
nnusi’d  languiige.  and  dimlv  shadowinl  out,  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
cloister,  events  which  were  ]nissing  in  the  distant  world.  Villehardouin, 
ixlnvM'  life  had  Lmui  sjn'iit  in  ctmrts  and  c:imps,  descriln-s  in  his  native 
timcriv*  the  daily  business  of  feudal  life,  sexmes  where  he  was  not  only  a 
>xitnevs,  but  a  princimb  He  exhibits  customs  which  now  may  appear 
rinoMith  »»r  incredible  ;  he  uliounds  with  proofs  of  the  hahitual  and 
biiml  of  the  a4:e  ;  and  atfords  continual  evidences  of  the  deep 

Tx^4  and  uidc  extent  of  the  feudal  system,  which  had  been  matured  hy 
u»M .  tlicii  nourishing  in  all  its  vigour.’ 
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sina*l<'  hut  important  rvont,  with  its  moving  cansos  and  its  col- 
Ijihna!  rirrnmstanocs ;  the  orc'upation  of  Oonstantinoplo  hy  that 
diviNion  of  thr  f'rnsmh'rs  winch  was  formed  nndev  the  direction 
of  the  Marephs  Honifaee,  of  Montferrat,  at  the  be^finning  of  the 
thirteenth  centnry.  It  was  first  preached  in  119S,  hv  rulk,  of 
Nenilly,  an  indefatiirai>le  itinerant,  and  in  mneh  repute  as  a 
worker  of  miracle's.  The  first  leaders  of  the  enterprise  were 
’rihhaul,  count  of  Chainpaene,  Tonis,  count  of  Ulois,  anef 
iialdwii),  count  of  Flanders:  witli  these,  a  considevahie  nnmher 
of  gallant  chevaliers  and  serjeants  took  the  ciyvss.  I1te  first 
luisiness  xvas  to  secure  the  means  of  transport^  while  the  organ¬ 
ization  ()f  the  scheme  was  in  progress;  and  six  ambassadors, 
of  whom  our  worthy  C’hronicler  w^as  one,  wore  deputed  for  the 
niirpose  of  negotiatinc  with  some  of  the  maritime  powers  in  the 
iMcditerraneaii.  'i'hev  determined  on  making  their  first  attempt 
at  \  mice,  where  tlu'v  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the 
— ‘  hiiiul  old  Dandolo'.  I'he  \  eneiian  l^overnment  ac¬ 
cepted  their  proposals,  and  made  a  bargain  with  them  which 
would  have  been  fair  enough,  hut  for  the  reference  io  terri¬ 
torial  acquisition,  and  the  stipulation  for  an  equal  share  iu  all 
the  coiupiests  which  might  result  from  the  alliance.  U  was  not 
enough,  however,  that  the  rulers  fiad  covenanted  uith  the  cru¬ 
sading  powe^^  ;  the  democracy  of  Venice  went  for  something  in 
tiiose  days,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  use  no  little 
mamigement  in  tlie  appeal  to  the  people.  The  doge  was,  hap¬ 
pily,  no  novic(‘  in  these  matters,  and  went  shrewdly  to  work. 
He  first  w'on  over  the  ‘great  c.ouncir,  then  asscmbltHl  a  hun- 
drt^d  of  the  leading  citizens ;  and  w  ben  these  were  satisfied,  lie 
ap]»e.aled  to  n  larger  number ;  until,  hai  ing  made  his  ground 
firn;  he  convened  the  people  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark, — ‘  the 
‘  most  magnificent  of  churches  ’  in  the  eyes  of  GeotFry  de  \  ille- 
liardouin.  Mass  was  performed  ;  and  when  this  was  concluded, 

‘  tiic  duke  sent  te  tiie  anihaHKadors,  deraring  they  would  humbly  move 

tiH*  To  decTw  tiM'  cimcluKi<m  of  the  trt^atT.  The  amlwissadors 

TtqnuTei?  to  the  church,  and  w^ert  tingerly  regarded  by  those  who  laid 

lint  yet  licheid  tiion».  Geoffrv  d«  \  ilieiiardciniii,  3Iarshal  of  Cham- 

pagiH..  sTM>kf‘  by  consent  for  tiit*  rest,  and  ludd:  “  Signiors,  the  inoat 

iiigii  am:  tiowertui  barons  of  France  hare  aent  ai  to  Venice,  to  implore 

VOL  t».  uk>L'  witii  pit}  on  the  Holy  C-ity,  which  U  in  Umdage  to  the 

liihucih,  and  fur  GodV  bake  tc»  join  with  them  In  avenging  the  wrungH 

of  Jesus  Cnrist.  Tiiet  turii  ti*  von,  because  ther  know  none  others  so 

•  *  • 

Tiowerfu]  oi.  tin*  seuh,  and  they  huvt  enjt»ined  Ub  to  kneel  at  your  feet, 
untL  }'OL  have  cninied  their  jiniyers,  and  have  winpabsion  ijjhoi  the 
lant  o^^er-Heu.”  Tie  bix  aiububbudi»n  then  fed  on  tlieir  kmM*s  with 
niary  tcath,  and  the  dul;e  and  the  jieojiie  w  aved  their  hands,  and  cried 
uioud  witi  one  ^'^oice.,  We  coiiaeiit  ;  we  cimoeut/'  *I'h«  aeclainations 
ami  tumult  wert  ae  great,  tout  h  boemed  that  tiie  earth  slostk  ;  and 
v'UcL  that  greul  unt  hearv-iuovijig  cry,  which  eJtceeded  all  huiiian  ex- 
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periencc,  had  tidisidtHl,  the  duke  numnted  the  pulpit,  and  s|>uke  to  the 
people  as  follows :  “  liehold,  Siiriiiors,  the  houour  which  the  L<»rd  has 
»hewn  you,  in  disixisinj;  the  hnivesl  w;irrit»rs  u|>tui  earth  to  sivk  your 
alliance  in  so  high  an  eiiterpris<*  as  the  rescue  of  the  totuh  of  our 
I^trd."  1  cannot  rejn^at  all  the  fair  sayings  of  the  duke,  but  thus  was 
the  affair  accomplished ;  and  on  the  luorrow,  letters  patent  were  pre¬ 
pared.’ 

'Fhese  crusading  gentry,  by  the  way,  wore  most  femininely 
addicted  to  weeping.  Pius  .1\uens  himself  was  not  a  readier 
hand  at  crying,  than  were  those  stecl-ckid  warriors;  and  (lihhtni 
seems  to  liave  been  somewhat  scandalized  at  this  eternal  over¬ 
flow.  ‘  A  reader  of  Villehardouin,*  he  says,  ‘  must  observe  the 

*  frequent  tears  of  the  Marshal  and  his  brother  knights.  Snchic:: 

‘  que  la  ot  maintr  Icrme  plorvc  dr  pi  fit'  (No.  17),*  fuulf  pforant 
‘(ibid.);  mainte  fertnr  plnrvr  (No.  81)  ,*  si  oretd  mult  pi  fit'  rt 

*  pforerrut  mult  durrment  (No.  t>(l)  ,*  i  ot  mainte  terme  pJorcr 

‘  dr  pitie  (No.  'I'hev  weep  on  every  occasi(m  of  grief,  joy, 

‘  or  devotion.’  Strange  as  this  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  temper  and  habits  of  more  excitable  races. 
Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  slight  but  s]>irited  and  entertaifung  essay  on 
the  “  X’esliges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  (.’ustoms  discoverable 
in  Mmlern  Italy  and  Sicily,”  refers  to  this  peculiarity,  as  still 
remarkable  among  the  tribes  of  the  South.  ‘  1  well  recollect,* 
he  ol)serves,  ‘the  time  when  it  apj>eare<l  to  me  a  strange  example 
‘  of  inconsistenev  in  the  Poet,  that  be  shotdd  cause  the  warlike 
^  AVteas  to  commence  so  many  of  his  s]>eeches  with  gushing 
‘  tears,  la-rrpmis  ohariis ;  but,  after  having  witnessed  the  facility 
‘  with  which  even  the  stoutest  and  most  manly  of  the  Italians 
‘  yield  to  this  female  weakness,  1  am  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
‘  count  for  Virgil,  with  his  usual  fidelity  to  nature,  assigning 
‘  that  tenderness  to  his  hero,  from  which  the  bravest  of  his 
‘  countrymen  are  not  exempt.’ 

When  (ieofliy  relurncil  to  the  court  of  Chamj>agne,  he  found 
tlie  Count  'i'hibaut,  whose  general  and  trusted  minister  he  was, 
.at  the  point  of  death.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  loss 
4>f  this  distinguished  chief,  the  enterprise  was  urgeil  forward  ; 
and,  amid  much  evasion,  ccmtradiction,  and  defection,  a  con- 
suierable  htnly  of  knights  and  infantry  assembled  at  ^  enice. 
Httt  difliculties  yet  remainetl ;  the  treasury  of  tbe  army  w’as 
empty,  and  a  gtmeral  collection  from  the  barons  and  leading 
men,  though  it  ]^rodnced  a  considerable  sum,  fell  short  of  tbe 
amount  due  to  the  Venetians  for  tlie  preparation  of  their  arma¬ 
ment.  lu  this  dilemma,  the  government  of  Venice,  true  to  the 
mercantile  spirit,  offeied,  not  to  remit  the  balance,  but  to  respite 
iu  )uyment,  ‘for  a  consideration.’  ‘The  king  of  Hungary’, 
said  l>andok)  U*  the  .senate,  ‘lias  Uiken  from  us  Zara,  in  Scla- 
*  vonia,  one  of  (be  strongest  jdaces  in  tlie  work! ;  n<U'  shall  we 
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*  ever  recover  it,  except  by  the  nssistance  of  these  crusaders. 

*  us  propose  to  them,  therefore,  to  assist  us  therein ;  and  we 
‘  will  respite  the  payment  of  the  thirty  thousand  marks  of  silver 

*  which  they  owe  us,  until  it  shall  please  God  to  pranl  us  some 
‘  rich  conquest.’  The  bargain  was  struck ;  the  old  doge  took 
the  cross  in  jx'rson,  and  the  fleet  sailed. 

'  The  ships  and  palanders  of  the  barons  thon  set  sail ;  and  filKnl  a» 
they  wore  with  arms  and  provisions,  knights  and  serjtmnts,  the  shields 
suspendetl  along  the  sides,  and  the  gay  Ininners  dispIuytHl  from  the 

turrets  of  the  vessels,  by - »  it  was  a  most  glorious  pntsj>ect. 

There  were  on  board  three  hundrt*d  jiorrieres  and  mangonels,  and 
engines  of  every  descrij)tion  necessary  in  the  assault  of  cities.  A 
nobler  armament  never  sailed  from  port,  which  was  done  on  the  octaves 
of  the  feast  of  Saint  Remv,in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Ji'sus  Christ,  1202. 

‘  On  the  eve  of  Saint  ^lartin,  they  came  lH*fore  Zara,  in  Sclavimia, 
and  found  tlie  city  enclost»d  by  lofty  walls  and  towers,  and  no  where 
could  a  fairer,  stronger,  or  more  wealthy  place  bt»  found.  When  the 
pilgrims  liehcld  it,  they  w  en*  astonished,  and  said  to  each  other,  How 
can  we  exjH*ct  to  take  such  a  city,  unlt‘ss  the  Lord  himself  assist  us?  *’ 
The  swiftest  vessels  had  cimie  liefore  the  city,  and  anchortMl  in  expect¬ 
ation  (»f  the  others ;  and,  in  the  morning,  which  was  bright  and  cUmr, 
the  galleys  and  ]mlanders,  and  the  ships  which  were  lichind,  joined 
them,  and  took  the  jiort  by  force,  breaking  the  strong  chain  at  its  en¬ 
trance,  and  apprtmehed  the  land  in  such  order,  that  the  harlxnir  lay 
lK*tween  the  city  and  themselves.  Then  might  you  have  seen  many  a 
knight  and  many  a  serjeaiit  leap  from  the  galleys,  and  many  a  good 
ste^  and  rich  pivilion  landiHl  fmm  the  palanders.  The  army  en¬ 
camped,  and  on  Saint  IVlurtin’s  day  commenced  the  siege  of  Zara.' 

This  interested  diversion  of  the  crusading  expedition,  from 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  to  the  siege  of  a  Christian  city, 
terminated  in  the  surrender  of  Zara,  which  served  the  ‘  pil- 
^  griins  ’  for  convenient  w  inter-quarters.  Nor  did  the  change  ot' 
direction  cease  w  ith  its  immediate  object ;  for,  pending  tliese 
transactions,  an  application  had  l>een  made  to  the  leaders  of  the 
host,  from  a  different  and  more  important  quarter.  The  reign¬ 
ing  emperor  of  Constantinople  was  a  usurper.  His  brother 
Isaac,  tile  legitimate  sovereign,  he  held  in  confinement,  after 
having  put  out  his  eyes ;  hut  the  son  of  Isaac,  Alexius,  had 
found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Pliilip,  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  had  married  his  aunt.  It  was  suggested  to  this  young 
prince,  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  secnire  the  services  of  the 
fine  lM)dy  of  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  by  tlieir  means  to  re-ascend  the  throne  of  his  ances¬ 
tors.  'I'he  experiment  was  made ;  liberal  promises  were  given ; 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  with  slight  compunction,  became 
the  hired  mercenaries  of  the  *  Valet  of  Constantinople.’  Hav¬ 
ing  ruined  the  city  and  rar.ed  the  walls  of  Zara,  and  liaving 
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also,  of  course,  made  sufficiently  free  with  the  persons  aikd 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  the  *  pilgrims '  set  sail  fur  the 
rendezvous  at  Corfu,  whence  they  de})arted  ‘  on  the  eve  of  Pen- 
‘  tecost,  in  the  year  of  our  J^ord  Jesus  Christ,  one  thousand  two 
‘  hundred  and  three  ....  The  day  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
‘  the  winds  were  soft  and  favourable  as  they  spread  their  sails 
‘  before  them.*  It  must  have  been  a  gallant  show’;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  our  excellent  Geoff ry  should  grow’  po¬ 
etical  at  the  sight,  and  say  or  sing  of  himself  and  his  elated  com¬ 
panions  :  ‘  Our  hearts  were  lifted  up  with  joy,  and  we  thought 
‘  our  armament  might  undertake  the  con(|uest  of  the  world  I’ 
Their  high  spirits  w  ere  somewhat  abated  by  the  actual  presence 
of  Constantinople,  ‘  which  appeared  to  be  the  noblest  city  in  the 
‘  universe  *,  but  at  the  same  time  ])opulous  and  pow’erful.  The 
conquest  of  the  w  orld  seemed  no  longer  (juite  so  easy  an  affair ; 
the  irresistible  armament  dwindled  into  a  ‘  handful  of  men’ ;  peer 
and  paladin  turned  pale ;  ‘  nor  was  there  any  man,  however 
‘  bold,  whose  heart  did  not  tremble  w’ithin  him.’  The  fleet  an¬ 
chored  at  Chalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  and 
took  possession  of  the  imperial  palace,  *  the  fairest  and  most  de- 
‘  lightful  that  eye  ever  beheld ;  yielding  all  the  pleasures  that  the 
‘  heart  of  man  can  imagine,  or  the  abode  of  princes  can  rc(|uire.* 
Plenteous  harvests  were  around  them,  and  these  sanctified  ma¬ 
rauders  revelled  in  ahundance.  Having  refreshed  themselves 
suUiciently  in  this  land  of  Cokaine,  they  marched  for  Scutari, 
while  the  Emperor  observed  them  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  channel,  and  ))itched  his  camp  in  sight  of  theirs.  Tlie  first 
actual  conflict  was  between  a  Ixidy  of  oOO  ‘Greek  knights’, 
and  eighty  lances  of  the  Frank  chivalry :  the  Byzantines  were 
routed  at  the  first  charge,  and  a  rich  booty  rewarded  the  con¬ 
querors.  The  army  w  as  now’  regularly  organized  ;  and  six  di¬ 
visions  having  been  formed  under  the  direction  of  efficient  com¬ 
manders,  it  was  determined  to  land  on  the  opposite  side  in  the 
face  of  the  Greek  army.  The  Marshal  of  Champagne  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  hand  at  description  than  w  e  profess  ourselves  to  be,  and  he 
shall  tell  his  own  tale. 

‘  And  know  that  it  w’aa  one  of  the  most  daring  adventures  that  have 
over  been  attemptixl.  The  bishops  and  clergy  spoke  to  the  people,  in¬ 
structing  them  that,  in  this  extremity,  in  which  none  could  foresee  what 
might  Iw  Gwl’s  plt'asure  concerning  him,  it  w’as  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  confess  his  sins,  and  dispose  of  his  worldly  ]>osaes8ions.  This  coun¬ 
sel  w'as  receivetl  by  the  w'hole  army  with  grejit  zeal  and  devotion.  At 
length,  the  ap|K)inted  time  having  arrived,  the  knights  embarked,  with 
their  w’ar-horses,  on  bixird  the  palanders ;  themselves  armed  from  head 
to  foot ;  their  helms  laced ;  and  their  horses  housed  and  saddled. 
Those'  w’ho  were  of  less  note  in  the  fight,  betook  themselves  to  the 
heavy  vessels ;  and  the  galleys  were  all  armed  and  prepared.  The 
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morning  was  bright  after  the  sun  Imd  risen,  and  the  Km|K'ror  Alexius, 
with  his  army  in  great  force  drawn  up  in  array,  awaited  the  pilgrims 
on  the  opposite  shore.  The  trumpet  sounded  ;  and  ever\’  galley  towed 
41  heavier  vessel  to  facilitate  its  passagt*.  None  asked  who  were  to  go 
foremost,  but  each  «me  ])UshiHl  on  with  all  his  might  to  the  sluire.  The 
knights  started  up  from  the  palaiiders,  and  armed  as  they  were,  helm 
laced  and  lance  in  hand,  Icajanl,  baldrick  dwp,  into  the  sea.  The 
giMxl  archers,  the  g<K)d  serjeants,  and  the  gotnl  arbalestriers  followed, 
each  company  forming  on  the  sjwt  where  their  vessels  touched  the 
ground.  The  (irt*eks  at  first  ap|H»ared  determined  to  oi)]KKse  their 
landing,  but,  on  the  first  shock  of  lances,  turned  their  backs  and  fied, 
leaving  the  landing  o])en  ;  and  know  that  no  place  was  ever  more 
proudly  captured.  The  mariners  then  In^gan  to  ojhui  the  p<irts  of  the 
])alanders,  and  let  down  the  bridges  for  the  egress  of  the  horw's,  and 
the  knights  mounted,  and  every  division  formed  in  the  order  that  had 
liei*n  concerted.’ 

T'lie  usurper,  who,  like  the  ])rincr  whose  cause  huil  been 
taken  up  by  tlic  ‘  pilgrims’,  was  named  Alexius,  fled  with  the 
foremost,  aliamloning  to  the  assailants  the  rich  plunder  of  his 
camp.  The  next  object  of  the  invaders  was  the  possession  of 
the  ])ort,  of  which  the  entrance  was  defended  l)y  a  chain, 
stretching  from  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  to  the  tower  of  Ga- 
lata.  liefore  this  tower,  therefore,  the  besiegers  encamped. 
The  garrison,  reinforced  by  troops  from  Constantinople,  inaile  a 
vigorous  sortie,  but  w’ere  driven  back  in  such  confusioh,  that 
the  h'ranks  entered  the  castle  pele-tnvle  with  the  Greeks,  and 
thus  became  masters  of  this  important  post.  Let  justice,  how’- 
ever,  be  done  to  the  imperialists.  They  were  not,  it  is  true,  able 
to  encounter  on  equal  terms  the  iron  chivalry  of  the  west,  but 
they  were  incessant  in  conflict ;  they  compelled  the  crusaders  to 
fortify  their  camp,  and  contested  every  position  before  it  was 
given  up.  At  length,  every  preparation  having  been  completed, 
it  was  determined  to  give  the  assault  to  the  city  itself;  the 
Tranks  on  the  land  side,  and  the  Venetians  hv  sea.  'J'he  first 
point  assailed  was  a  barbican  defended  by  ‘  Danes  and  KnglislT, 
the  celebrated  Varati^u  body-guard  of  the  Kmperor.  Tor 
an  instant  it  was  carried,  but,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  the  Trench 
were  driven  out  with  considerable  loss.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Venetians  were  assailing  the  sea-front  of  the  fortifications,  with 
their  mangonels  and  arbalests.  ‘  The  flights  of  arrows  and 
‘  quarrels  were  numberless,  yet,  those  within  the  city  valiantly 
‘  defended  their  posts.*  The  ships  approached  the  towers  so 
closely,  that  the  sword  and  lance  were  sometimes  employed. 
Here,  the  martial  recollections  of  the  Chronicler  stir  within  him, 
and  he  breaks  forth  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 

‘  Now'  shall  you  hear  of  the  dauntless  nature  of  the  Duke  of  \%*nice; 
who,  old  and  blind  as  he  wivs,  sto<Kl  u|H»n  the  prow  of  Ins  galley,  with 
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tht*  stiintlanl  of  St.  Mark  Kprt'at!  Iteforo  him,  urf^ing  hi:«  people  to  puab 
oil  to  the  nhon'  on  jmtiI  of  his  high  displeasuro.  By  woncVoug  exer¬ 
tions  they  ran  the  galley  ashore,  and  leaping  out,  Uire  the  banner  of 
St.  Mark  la'f<»re  him  on  the  land.  When  the  Venetians  saw  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  St.  Mark  on  the  land,  and  that  their  duke’s  pdley  had  lieen  the 
first  to  touch  the  ground,  they  j)Us1uhI  on  in  shame  and  emulation,  and 
the  men  of  the  pahiuders  spnmg  to  land  in  rivalry  of  each  other,  and 
commenct'd  a  furious  ass;iult.  And  1,  (>«H»ffry  de  Villehardouin, 
Marshal  of  ('hamnagne,  the  author  of  this  work,  affirm,  that  it  was 
assert  I'd  by  nu>n*  th.iu  forty  |H'rsons,  that  they  beheld  the  l>anner  of  St. 
Mark  ])luuted  upon  one  of  the  towers,  ami  none  could  tell  by  what 
hand  it  was  ]>lanttHl  there  ;  at  which  miniculous  sight,  the  iH'siegtHl  fled 
and  deserted  the  walls,  while  the  invaders  rusheil  in  headlong,  striving 
who  should  1h'  foremost  ;  sturtnl  u]>on  twenty-five  of  the  towers,  and 
pirrisonetl  them  with  their  soldiers.  And  the  duke  dispatched  a  Ixiat 
with  the  news  of  his  succi'ss  to  the  Iwirons  of  the  army,  letting  them 
kiu»w,  that  he  was  in  ]>osM'ssion  of  twenty-five  towers,  and  was  in  no 
ilanger  of  In'ing  dishxlged.’ 

In  the  moan  time,  the  (ireoks  had  drawn  out  the  entire  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  mar- 
shalled  their  array  in  front  of  the  French  and  Flemish  divisions, 
which  were  formed  in  front  of  their  camp.  The  leaders  were 
unw  illing  to  leave  this  vantage-grouml,  ami  to  expose  their  slen¬ 
der  battalions  to  an  unetpial  conflict  on  a  level  plain;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  (i reeks  were  afraid  to  make  a  direct  charge 
on  dense  masses  protected  on  the  Hank  and  in  the  rear.  At 
IcMigth,  the  iMupen^r  ordered  a  retreat,  and  fell  back,  slowly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  ‘  pilgrims.*  The  Duke  of  Venice,  w  hen  he  heard 
that  the  armies  were  in  pre.scnce,  and  that  the  Franks  were  in 
great  }>eril  from  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  had  abandoned 
the  tow  ei  s  of  w  Inch  he  had  made  himself  master,  and  joined  the 
land  troojis,  ‘  declaring  he  would  live  or  die '  w  ith  his  com¬ 
rades.  Thus  the  day  terminated  apparently  without  result; 
but  *  l>ehold,*  exclaims  Villehardouin,  ‘  the  miracles  of  our 
‘  Lord,  who  di>plays  them  according  to  his  pleasure!’  The 
usurper,  intimidated  hv  the  events  of  the  assault,  collected  all 
that  he  could  command  of  trt^asure,  and,  with  his  friends,  aban¬ 
doned  the  city  without  a  further  struggle.  The  Greeks  were 
now  in  their  element,  and  completed  the  revolution  with  all  the 
dexterity  of  men  accustomed  to  such  little  vicissitudes.  Isaac, 
the  blind  old  emjx*ror,  w  as  banded  from  his  dungeon  to  the 
throne ;  and  there  he  w  as,  early  in  the  day,  robed  and  crowned, 
in  readiness  to  welcome  the  delegates  of  the  crusaders.  For  a 
time,  all  w  as  w  ell ;  alliances  w  ere  confirmed,  renewed,  or  extend¬ 
ed  ;  gratitude  and  friendship  went  hand-in-hand  ;  and  the  young 
Alexius  joined  cordially  in  the  symposia  of  the  *  barbarians.’ 
But  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  began  at  length  to  be  felt 
onerous ;  tlie  covenant.*^  of  adversity  were  found  impracticable 
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rh  prosperity ;  (piarrels  were  frequent  Ix^tween  the  townsmen 
and  the  Franks  ;  a  destructive  conflagration,  imputed  to  the 
‘  pilgrims’,  wasted  the  finest  quarter  of  the  city;  and  finally, 
mu'n  war  commenced,  after  a  bold  defiance  delivered  by  three 
French  ami  three  Venetian  nobles.  These  brave  men  rode 
armed  to  the  ]>aliice  of  Blachernae,  alighted,  and  entered.  They 
found  the  two  emperors,  father  and  son,  on  their  thrones,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ‘  powerful  lords’;  and  Conon  de  Belhune,  by  the 
desire  of  his  companions,  among  wliom  was  Villehardouin,  ad¬ 
dressed  their  majesties  in  language  exceedingly  distasteful  to 
imperial  ears,  I'he  courtiers  began  to  look  big,  and  to  talk 
menacingly,  but  the  ambassadors,  prudent  as  they  w’cre  valiant, 
lost  no  time  in  discussion  :  they  retired  with  all  decent  speed, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  quitted  the  city,  congratulating 
themselves,  as  Geoffry  honestly  confesses,  ‘  upon  their  extra- 
‘  ordinary  escape ;  for  it  was  a  mercy  that  they  were  not  mur- 

*  dered  or  impriswned.’  The  war  w  hich  ensued,  was  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
sovereigns  gave  them  but  a  brief  prosperity.  A  new*  usur|>er, 
another  Alexius,  siirnamed  Moui*tzouphles  from  his  shaggy  and 
continuous  eye-brows,  deposed  and  put  to  death  the  younger  of 
the  emperors,  w  hile  the  father  died  of  terror  and  grief.  The 
murderer  was  brave  and  ])olitic  ;  he  came  to  action  with  the 

*  pilgrims  ’,  but  was  defeated,  and  turned  all  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  his  fortifications.  The  Frank  and  Venetian 
leaders  now  came  to  the  resolution  of  conquering  for  tl>em- 
selves ;  and  a  regular  partition-treaty  was  entered  into,  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  oath.  It  was  resol\*ed  to  make  an  attempt  to  storm  the 
sea-line  of  the  walls ;  and  on  the  ‘  Thursday  after  Mid-Lent,* 
liiOi,  the  assault  was  given,  but  w  ithout  success.  Fresh  dispo¬ 
sitions  were  made,  and,  on  the  third  day  after  tfie  failure,  a  se¬ 
cond  effort  was  decisive. 

‘  The  Em])erorMoiirzuj>hleB  had  come  before  the  assault  to  encamp 
in  a  large  square,  where  he  had  pitched  his  scarlet  tents.  Things  re¬ 
mained  ill  this  state  until  Monday  nioriiiiig,  when  the  pilgrims  <if  the 
ships,  the  galleys,  and  the  jialanders,  again  jmt  on  their  arms,  inspiring 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  w’ith  greater  terror  than  before.  The  pil¬ 
grims,  on  their  side,  were  astounded  at  beholding  the  walls  and  towers 
covered  w’ith  soldiers,  hut  iiotw'itbstandiug  began  a  bold  and  terrible 
assault.  Each  ship  attacked  the  place*  before  it,  and  the  earth  trem¬ 
bled  with  the  shouts.  The  Imttle  had  continued  a  long  time,  when 
the  Lord  raised  a  northerly  wind,  w'hich  drove  the  shijis  nearer  to  the 
shore.  Two  ships,  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Paradise,  linked  Uigether,  ap¬ 
proached  a  tower,  one  on  one  side,  the  other  i»n  the  other,  as  (i<jd  and 
the  w'mds  directed.  The  ladder  of  the  Pilgrim  touched  the  tower,  and 
in  an  instant,  a  Venetian,  and  a  knight  of  France  called  Andrew  D'Ur- 
boise,  sprang  upon  the  tower,  and  were  followed  by  other  warriors. 
The  warders  of  the  tower  w^ere  discomfited,  and  fled. 
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*  \\’hrn  the  knights  uho  were  on  Inmnl  the  |iQlaiulors  bt'hehl  this 
sight,  they  Irapotl  uixm  the  shore  ;  and  raising  their  ladders  against  the 
o|H*n  wall,  inoiintecl  them  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  |>o«sesse<l 
themsidves  of  fonr  towers  more.  The  men  of  the  ships,  the  galleys, 
and  the  palanders,  drove  on  in  strife  who  should  Ih'  forem»>st ;  and 
forcing  ojHMi  thn‘i*  of  the  city  putt's,  entere<l,  and  mounting  their 
horses,  nnle  to  the  ]>lace  where  the  Kmjx'ror  Mourznphles  was  en¬ 
camped.  Mourzuphles  had  arr.iytMl  his  troops  in  the  fnmt  of  his 
camp,  but,  at  the  sight  (»f  the  mounted  knights,  they  disiH'rsiHl  in  all 
directions.  The  Km|H»n»r  himself  HtHl  along  the  streets  to  the  cjistle  of 
HucoUmhi.  The  (iriM'ks  wen*  every  where  vanquislu'd  ;  horses,  |mi1- 
frevs.  mules,  and  «»ther  lMH»ty  were  socunnl ;  and  of  the  w'ounde<i  and 
the  dead,  there  was  neither  end  nor  measun'.  Mast  t»f  the  (»reek 
lords  had  ritnl  towards  the  p\te  of  Hlacherna' ;  and  it  w  as  late  in  the 
evening  when  the  pilgrims,  fatigUisl  with  battle  and  slaughter,  iH'pui 
to  assemble  in  the  gn'at  scpiare  of  (^mstantinople.  Tliere  they  riv 
solved,  that  it  would  W  In'tter  to  enciimp  lunir  the  walls  aiuJ  the 
towers  they  had  stormed  ;  f«»r  they  could  not  vet  Indieve,  that  in  a  brief 
month  they  had  cai^tured  the  city,  with  all  the  stronji  churches  and 
palaces,  and  the  multitude  that  were  w’ithin  them. 

‘  So  they  enc;im]>e<l  In'fore  the  walls  and  towers,  which  lay  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  rtet't.  The  (\»unt  of  Flanders  loilgiHl  in  the  scwrlet  tents 
which  the  Km]H*n»r  Mourzuphles  had  left  Miind  him,  and  his  brother 
Henry  encamjM'tl  Wfore  the  ^>alace  of  Hlacherna*.  The  Marquis  of 
Montferrat  encampiMl  with  his  men  on  the  verge  of  the  city.  Thus 
i>n  Falm-Monday  were  the  pilgrims  quartennl,  and  Constantinople 
taken.' 

Ill  tlie  night,  the  city  was  fired  ;  and  the  flames  ‘  spread  and 

*  blazed,  and  Imrned  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  until 

*  vespers.*  Notwithstanding  this,  the  plunder  was  immense. 
The  palace  of  Hucoleon,  with  all  its  riches,  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  ^^arquis  of  Montferrat,  while  the  Count  of  Flanders  took 
possession  of  that  of  Hlacherna'.  The  Venetians  were  paid  ;  a 
large  sum  was  diviiied  among  the  troops  ;  and  Baldwin,  Count 
of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  w  as  declared  Kmperor  of  Romania. 

Me  have  now'  given  a  fair  specimen  of  this  interesting  chro¬ 
nicle  and  its  welU'xecuted  translation.  There  is  more  and 
ctjually  attractive  matter  remaining,  but  we  have  reached  our 
prescrilicd  limits.  The  dissensions  of  the  conquerors  ;  the  fear¬ 
ful  punishment  of  Moiutzouphles ;  the  wars  w  ith  the  Bulgarian 
chief  Johanizza;  the  captivity  and  death  of  Baldwin;  the  suc¬ 
cession  and  able  administration  of  his  brother  Henry;  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  Theo<lore  Lascaris ;  the  death  in  the  field  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat; — are  all  related  in  the  same  clear, 
spirited,  and  graphic  style.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
doubt  the  success  of  this  publication ;  and  we  should  hope  that 
the  Editor  and  Translator  w  ill  feel  encouraged  to  proceed  in  a 
I'ourse  w  hich  he  has  so  ably  commenced. 
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An.  III.  A  indication  of  the  2/tierarif  Character  of  the  late 
professor  Porson,  from  the  Animadversions  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  P.R.S.L.  Lord  Bishtm  of 
Sidishur)',  in  various  Publications  on  1  .Tohn,  v.  7.  Rv  Crito 
(^antabrigiensis.  8vo.  ])p.  412. 

1  N  having  our  attention  once  more  ilirected,  and,  we  believe 
**  we  may  now  say,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  controversy  on  the 
celebrated  passjige  in  the  first  l^pistle  of  Jol)n,  the  recollection 
of  some  recent  productions  relating  to  the  question,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  influence  which  they  have  had  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  judgement  of  some  other  writers,  and  of  a  still  greater 
numher  of  readers,  on  the  suhject,  induce  us  to  express  our 
satisfaction  that  such  a  work  as  the  jiresent  has  appeare<l.  It 
proceeds  from  an  author  in  all  respects  com|>etonl  to  the  task 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  is  executed  in  a  manner 
that  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  his  accomplishments  and 
his  temper.  It  is  replete  with  learning,  correctly,  but  never  os¬ 
tentatiously  applied ;  it  gratifies  the  reader  w  ith  the  proofs 
which  it  every  where  presents  of  the  honourable  feeling  and 
upright  intentions  of  the  writer;  and  on  all  the  points  examined, 
as  well  as  on  the  main  subject  to  which  this  important  contro¬ 
versy  refers,  it  is  conclusive. 

The  productions  to  which  w'c  have  alluded,  it  will  have 
occurred  to  some  of  our  readers,  are  the  several  publications  of 
Dr.  Burgess,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Tliese  are,  1.  “  A 
V  indication  of  1  John,  v.  7.  from  the  (>bjections  of  M.  Gries- 
bach.”  1821.  The  Second  Edit.,  1 823,  contains  a  reply  to  the 
Quarterly  Keviewer's  Strictures  on  the  former.  2.  “  A  Selec¬ 
tion  <»f  I'racts  and  Observations  on  1  John,  v.  7.’'  182i.  3. 

“  A  l^etter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David’s.*’  1825. 
And  4.  Adiiotationes  Milii,  aucia:^  &c.”  1822.  '^Fhe  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  j)ublications  is  very  apparent  in  the  view  of  the 
evidence  relating  to  the  controverted  verse,  which  is  given  in 
Mr.  Horne’s  “  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  edition,  the  sixth,  1828.  Now  when  we 
consider  the  deference  which  would  naturally  be  manifested 
towards  the  ])roductions  of  a  person  so  high  in  station  and 
character  as  Bishop  Burgess,  and  the  extensive  circulation  of 
the  “  Introduction,”  the  erroneous  representations  w  hich  they 
may  be  found  to  convey,  in  respect  to  any  important  case  of 
Biblical  inquiry,  cannot  fail  of  l>eing  widely  diffused.  From 
the  “  Introduction,”  many  students  have  obtained  the  only  in¬ 
formation  w  hich  they  possess  of  the  controversy  on  the  disputed 
jiassage  ;  and  the  inferences  there  deduced  from  the  evidence, 
w  ill  have  been  received  as  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  which 
they  regard  as  the  true  one.  Mr.  Horne’s  decisions  were  bur- 
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prising  to  us ;  and  in  our  several  notices  of  liis  very  useful  work, 
we  expressed  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  inode  which  he  had 
adopted  in  disposing  of  the  evidence,  and  with  the  conclusion 
which  he  had  formed.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  observing 
the  improvements  which  he  has  introduced  into  the  section  of 
the  last  edition  of  the  Introduction,  which  relates  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  dis])uted  clause  is  there  abandoned  as  spurious,  and 
the  authority  and  reasonings  of  Uishop  Burgess  are  discarded. 
No  circumstances  could  more  eflectualiy  prove  the  importance 
of  the  examination  which  has  been  instituted  into  the  Bishop’s 
publications  as  already  enumerated,  by  the  author  of  the  volume 
before  us. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Bishop  Burgess’s  great  object  in 
those  publications,  was  to  destroy  the  credit  of  Professor  Por- 
son’s  critical  labours  on  the  New*  'restament.  Not  only  were 
his  knowledge  and  accuracy  impeached,  hut  doubts  were  raiscnl 
of  his  integrity  ;  and  the  investigation  of  the  charges  which 
were  thus  brought  against  him,  was  become  necessary  at  the 
reijuirement  of  truth  and  justice.  Much  more,  however,  was 
involved  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Bight  Kcv.  Prelate,  than  the 
reputation  of  an  individual.  'I'he  integrity  of  the  text  of  the 
New'  Testament  is,  to  us,  the  first  of  considerations ;  and  the 
principles  of  criticism  by  w  hich  it  is  to  be  established,  were  to 
^  tried  in  this  investigation,  as  well  as  the  learning  and  up¬ 
rightness  of  Professor  l\)rson.  They  have  both  undergone 
the  ordeal ;  and  before  this  article  is  concluded,  our  readers  will 
learn  the  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  principally  in  respect  to  the  discussions  which  have 
been  raised  on  the  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  as  they 
bear  on  the  integrity  of  the  New*  Testament,  that  we  have  de¬ 
termined  on  laying  before  our  readers  a  somewhat  copious  view 
of  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us.  Either  there  are 
means  of  determining  the  genuineness  of  ancient  writings,  or 
there  are  not :  and  if  there  are  tests  which  we  may  use  for  this 
purpose,  they  must  be  applied  without  partiality  and  without 
reserve.  Our  liking  a  passage  in  any  book,  or  its  being  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  information  which  w’e  may  have  received 
from  other  passages  in  the  same  work,  is  no  reason  for  our  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  an  original  part  of  the  book.  We  must  apply 
the  w  hole  of  our  tests  to  any  doubtful  portion  of  the  book,  and 
by  the  results  determine  the  question  of  genuineness.  On  this 
ground,  the  opponents  (we  have  always  opposed  it)  of  1  John, 
V.  7,  contend  for  the  importance  of  their  proceedings  in  urging 
its  rejection.  J’he  (piestion  of  the  integrity  of  the  whole  of  the 
New’  I’estament,  is  included  in  the  controversy  which  the  learn¬ 
ed  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  been  agitating — not  successfully, 
certainly,  and,  we  are  compelled  to  add,  not  honourably. 
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The  decisions  of  Porson  respecting  the  Codex  Ih  ltannlcus  of 
Krasnius,  cited  also  by  the  title  of  the  Montfort  Manuscript,  or 
the  Diihliii  MS.,  are  the  subject  of  IVishop  Hurgoss*s  attack 
upon  his  literary  character ;  and  in  the  indictment  against  the 
late  (ireek  Professor,  there  are  three  several  counts:  1.  a  mis¬ 
take  with  respect  to  its  age; — 2.  an  erroneous  judgement  as  to 
the  badness  of  its  Greek  ;  and — 3.  disingenuous  cpiotations  in 
support  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  least  important,  and  may  soon  he  dismissed.  Porson’s 
opinion  of  the  manuscript  is,  that  *  it  was  probably  w  ritten  about 

*  (he  year  loiJO,  and  interpolated  in  this  place  for  the  purpose 
‘of  deceiving  Erasmus*.  'In  this  conjecture,  the  Bishop  doi‘s 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  Professor  was  undoubtedly 
taken  ;  and  he  aflirms  the  manuscript  to  be  considerably  more 
ancient  than  Michaelis  or  (iriesbach  supposed  it  to  be,  the 
former  of  w  hom  ascribes  it  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
latter  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth.  The  peremptory  manner  in 
which  the  Bishop  has  pronounced  his  verdict  of  error,  would 
induce  the  belief,  that  he  had  a  certificate  of  the  age  of  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  ;  and  so  positive  an  assertion  is  not  to  be  justified  by  any 
evidence  that  is  not  direct  and  conclusive.  But  he  has  no  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  he  employs  no  reasoning  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
evidence.  Porson,  and  (iriesbach,  and  Michaelis,  are  mistaken, 
only  because  Bishop  Burgess  deems  that  they  are  so.  If  he  did 
not  choose  to  subscribe  to  their  assignment  of  a  date  for  the 
MS.,  he  was  at  full  lilrerty  to  record  his  dissent.  But  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  an  opinion  delivered  by  a  critic  fully  competent  to 
such  an  inquiry,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  is  undoubtedly  a  mistaken  one,  wdien 
the  party  so  affirming  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  it  hut  an  opinion, 
is  a  proceeding  which  cannot  be  applauded  for  its  fairness. 
Crilo  Cantabrigiensis,  who  differs  from  Porson,  in  thinking  that 
the  MS.  was  not  written  with  a  fraudulent  intention,  concludes 
that  the  evidence  in  respect  to  its  age  is,  on  the  w  hole,  in  favour 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

On  the  second  charge,  respecting  the  bad  Greek  of  the  Dub¬ 
lin  MS.,  Bishop  Burgess  is  very  copious,  and  writes  liis  succes¬ 
sive  paragraphs  with  all  the  complacency  of  a  conscious  victor. 

*  Porson  had  remarked  (Letters  to  Travis ^  p.  50.),  that,  *  the 

*  Complutensian  Editors  made  good  Greek  of  their  Latin ;  a  task 

*  to  which  the  translator  of  the  Lateran  Decrees  and  the  writer 

*  of  the  Dublin  MS.  were  unequal.*  llie  Complutensian  Edi¬ 

tors  inserted  the  articles  before  the  nouns  in  the  disputed  pas¬ 
sage,  w  Inch  are  omitted  in  the  Dublin  manuscript ;  and  they 
put  iVi  Trig  yrig  instead  of  iv  rji  yjj,  which  is  the  reading  of  the 
manuscript.  The  Complutensian  reading,  to  dytav  is 

maintained  also  by  Porson  to  be  conformable  to  the  genius  of 
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the  (iretk  Uiii^uA^c.  In  respcit,  then,  to  these  aviMinenls  an<l 
fioaitions,  the  Bishop  declares  (Vindication,  ‘2d  Kd.  pp.  oS,  ,V>.): 

*  1‘wili  liere  she>v,  that  Mr.  Porson’s  ohjection  to  the  had  if  reek 

*  (d  the  C'oilex  Uritannicns  (the  Duhlin  MS.)  is  unfounded,  and 

*  that  the  omission  of  tiu*  articles,  the  use  of  iv  rr  yr  for  icr) 

‘  yr;^  an«l  the  position  of  ayiov  after  arc  not  confrart/  to 

*  the  genius  of  the  Greek  lan^ua^e.’  And,  aijain,  the  Bishop 
speaks  of  ‘  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Poison's  ohjection  to  tlie  ah- 

*  .vence  of  the  articles';  and  represents  ‘Mr.  Porson's  opinion 

*  of  the  Imd  Greek  of  the  Montfort  manuscript  as  one  of  the 

*  hasty  assertions  of  the  (■rt'ek  Professor.'  (Ix'tter  to  tlie 
C'ler^y  of  St.  David's,  pp.  17 — 20.)  It  is  not  to  l>e  douhted, 
that  these  very  confulent  assertions  have  in  many  quarters  pro- 
ducetl  the  effects  which  are  not  unfrequently  known  to  result 
fi4»m  declarations  peremptorily  made,  by  persons  whose  acknow- 
h  dged  intimacy  with  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  invest 
them  Mith  authority  to  sit  as  judges  in  the  courts  of  criticism. 
'The  dicta  are  implicitly  received,  and  the  examination  ol  the 
points  is  considered  to  he  unnecessary.  Phere  are  many  rea¬ 
ders  who  would  not  hesitate  to  credit  Bishop  Burgess's  ‘  I  will 

*  here  shew ',  as  the  pledge  of  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  lln^ 
question  against  his  opponent;  and  his  array  of  (ireek  authori¬ 
ties  gives  promise  of  his  adjusting  every  nicety  of  the  discussion 
in  a  scholar-like  manner.  The  critic,  however,  w  hom  we  are 
following  ill  the  work  now  before  us,  knows  his  business,  and 
pioceeds  in  his  avocation  like  a  man  who  is  master  in  his  ow’n 
department.  Neither  positive  averments,  nor  crowded  (ireek 
iiuotations,  are  of  any  avail  to  obtain  his  suffrage;  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  truth  shall  he  elicited;  and  it  shines  most 
brightly  in  his  examination  of  tlie  particulars  brought  under 
notice.  The  admirers  of  Porson  will  road  every  ]>age  of  this 
work  with  a  feeling  not  dissimilar  to  that  with  which  they  have 
studied  the  criticisms  in  the  l.elters  to  'i'ravis. 

•  1.  C)f  rar^-,  instead  of  i  the  Bishop  has  said  mtthin^  ;  fur  he 

found,  1  lK*llevc,  that  in  this  case  nothing  (xmld  lie  said.  In  the  Gos- 
|Hds,  llure  are  iiundHrless  iiislauces  in  which  designates  'fhe 

Foiftcr  :  and  tlie  article  is  uhttmt  universally  prefixed.  The  only  re- 
niurkahle  exHinple,  I  think,  of  its  ouiission,  is  .Tohn  i.  14.  is*  |uto»w- 
>i»u,*  r-xTfbr.  Throughout  tlie  Epistles,  the  same  rule  jirevails. 

The  princijr.il  ('\rcj>li(*iis  t*»  it  may  Ik*  dividi'd  into  tw'i»  classes :  1.  tlic 
firm,  zarrf  (ru-i).  as  ill  the  fre(jiiciitlv  n*curring  AjKistolic  salnta- 

tUMI.  oitI  (fni  rar^,*  rui*.  Roiii.  1.  7*  I  i*or.  i.  11.  Gal.  i.  3. 

/WC.  \*C. :  — and  2.  the  form,  i  S'k  as  o  kx.  txt^  roZ 

2  C-or.  i.  .1.  KX.  TaTft.  1  (  or.  XV.  24.  Tv»  jrxi  XXTf^ 

ipv  Bom.  XV.  tl. —  By  the  use  of  the  abstract  terras,  i  Tarii/, 

TaT^o-',  \-c.,  the  langiiag*’  of  St.  John,  in  jwrtii*uJar,  Incomes  strik¬ 
ing  and  emphatic  in  the  highest  degree.  Take  the  following  instances: 
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a%ayyt\>.(>iAtt  vyiTt  t*»>  Tt»>  tti^vtor)  nn?  n»  rit  T«Tip«.  1  J<^n  1.  2.* 

sat  ^  xoi»i.>>ia  ii  nyurt^a  fAtra  rov  sat  ^it»  rot;  t/ioC  o^of.  1  John  I* 

W.  va^axXnrot  \yofjLt9  rot  wari^a.  1  John  ii.  1,  ('an  any  one  read 
»«ontences  like  thrae  from  the  pen  of  St.  John,  and  have  ao  little  per¬ 
ception  of  his  style  as  to  think  it  possible,  that,  if  the  disputed  verse 
hud  procee<le<l  from  the  same  source,  we  shtmld  have  found  «r«r^,  and 
not  0  craTr^  ? 

^  Apiin,  of  instead  of  o  X^o*,  the  Hisliop  has  said  nothing,  St. 
John,  when  \mtinp  of  The  Word,  always  prehxea  the  article.  As  an 
equivalent,  however,  for  Xo^o?,  the  learned  Prelate  has  substituted  vioc, 
and  jriven  two  instances  of  its  occurring  without  the  article.  To  those 
instances,  others  mav  l)e  added. —  It  thus  aptiears  that,  in  those  cases 
ill  which  our  Lord's  l5ivine  nature  in  its  very  highest  acceptation  is  not 
dt‘signe«l  to  lie  specitically  enforctni,  we  generally  find  the  expression 
tic;  TO?  &I0?.  Hut  when  our  Lord  is  conversing  with  his  o\%ti  disciples, 
he  constantly  speaks  of  himself  as  o  t^Ior,  or  1  tio\  toC  fir©?.  When  Peter 
declares  his  faith  in  Jesus,  it  is  in  these  terms:  'Ll  d  e  o  tioc 

TO?  Cifo?  TOO  ^wirTo;.  (Matt.  xvi.  16.)  M'hen  St.  John  states  the  purpose  of 
his  uTiting,  it  is  that  we  may  believe  or*  o  'istre?;  torn  o  XfiTto';,  o 
tIoc  TO?  6(0?.  (xx.  31.)  Throughout  the  Epistles,  there  is  an  almost 
universal  conformity,  in  the  language,  to  the  principles  here  laid  down. 

1  say  almtst  universal ;  because  I  am  aware  that  S4mie  few  instances 
may  In*  prinluced  of  an  apparent  departure  fn»m  rules  of  this  kind. 
Hut  mv  object  is  to  jioint  out  the  usual  character  of  the  Apostolic 
style,  in  the  aise  before  us. — It  may  be  obaerx'ed  that,  in  his  Epistle, 
St.  John,  who  uses  vio';,  as  the  Son,  two  and  twenty  times,  never  em¬ 
ploys  it  without  the  article.  There  is  indeed  something  exceedingly 
marked  in  his  use  of  the  term  o  olo;,  corres|>onding  to  what  has  already 
liecn  pointed  out  with  regard  to  ©  Trarvp. — t©»  vUp,  ii.  2^^. 
*E^un^i^ri  0  to?  0iou.  iii.  8.  ©  ax»ffT«Xxi  rot  viop.  iv.  14.  1  II 

fact,  if  it  U  allowable  to  reason  from  vili  to  Xoyo,*,  let  any  one  read  the 
Ejiistle  of  St.  John,  with  a  view  to  the  |K»int  under  consideration,  and 
then  say,  whether  it  does  not  pass  the  iMiunds  of  human  credulity  to 
Indieve,  that  the  ex])re88ion  Trariifi  text  Xoyo;  can  have  jiroceeded  from  the 
]K*u  of  that  Apostle. 

‘  With  regard  t«»  rrnvyia,  I  rcMidily  grant,  that  it  is,  without  the  article, 
freijuentiy  used  in  the  New  Tt*stament,  to  designate  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If,  however,  we  consider  the  {Hwition  of  r-i-i?^*  in  the  dispute  verse, 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  presenct*  or  abmuice  of  the  article  will  depend 
upon  its  ])reseiice  or  alnwiice  in  the  case  of  vxrhe  and  X©ycf.  Even  the 
u  riter  of  the  Dublin  manuscript — afUT  he  had  thought  proper  not  to 
jirehx  it  to  those  words— could  scarcely  be  so  absurd  as  to  prefix  it 
to  "zulux, 

*  Let  me  observe,  in  passing,  that  although  it  which  Marsh 

objects  to  as  derived  from  the  Latin  in  ctrlo,  occurs  now  and  then  in 
the  New  Testament,  yet,  the  prevalent  use  of  the  article  with 
siifhciently  declari*s  the  genius  of  the  language.  8t.  .John,  whose* 
]diraseoh»gy  is  more  particularly  to. lie  remarkinl,  has  used  in  its 

differf'iit  rases  uImwc  jH'veuty  times,  and  always  with  the  article,  except 
in  an  iustanci'  or  two.  In  his  Gos]»el,  in  which  we  do  not  find  either 
L»  ovf>a¥y  or  II  rjn  ol»»9u,  he  has  oCfU9ov  once,  and  L  to?  fifteen 
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times,  la  the  Apocelypse,  we  meet  with  ip  oC^rZ  in  seventeen  in- 
Htmioes ;  which  indeed  are  a/t  the  instances  in  tnat  biH>k»  if  on  very 
iTOod  authority  we  re<id,  with  Beiigelius,  ip  ry  in  A)>oq.  xi.  19. 

The  inst;inccs  in  which  i>  ry  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Teata- 
nien  are  so  very  rare,  and  the  recurrence  of  iri  rr^yvi  is  »>  very  frequent, 
that  it  seems  dithcult  to  imagine  how  the  Bishop  cun  think  the  former 
expression  '‘<juite  as  gotnl  Gri'ck  ”  .as  the  latter.  Of  the  two  examples 
produced  by  his  Lordship,  one  of  them  {\p  rZ  i»  rn  ys, 

Apoc.  v.  13),  dep<»nds  merely  upon  the  common  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  B«*ngelius,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts  and  early 
editions,  very  prti|H*rly  retids  h  oC^av^  ttxt  i'ti  ynf.  With  regard 
to  St.  John,  indeiMl,  it  is  pn'tly  clear,  that  the  phrase  ir  rn  yji  has  no 
right  to  a  place  in  his  writings  at  all. — On  the  whole,  it  appt'ars  that  Mr. 
Porson  hatl  as  strong  nmsoiis  as  can  be  exiH'Cted  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
for  concluding  that  the  if  rji  yy  of  1  John,  v.  8,  is  a  dirt'ct  and  ill-con¬ 
sidered  translation  of  the  in  terra  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.'  pp.  15 — 21. 

The  Bishop  denies  that  the  position  of  aym  after  mitfia  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Cireek  language,  and  adduces  as 
his  proofs,  Matt.  i.  18,  where  we  have  an  example  of  TrviVfxa 
without  the  article,  and  dyiov  after  irviuf/ux^  Ev^eSn  iv  yajrfi  lxfiv<ra, 

WviufxoLTOi  kylou.  So  IMark  i.  8.  Ea’Trrlati  iv  [Jvei^/xaTt  kyiu, 
John  vii.  39.  Oottu  yap  Jv  Trvtufxa  dyiov.  There  is  much  that 
belongs  to  criticism,  besides  the  accumulation  of  apparently  illus¬ 
trative  passages,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract.  , 

‘  The  next  !>oint  for  discussion  is — the  position  of  with  respect 
to  irptvfj.x,  ^Ir.  Porson  contends,  that  aytop  ought  to  precede  Tptvfxx: 
and  in  none  of  the  decisions  w  hich  have  yet  l)ecn  mentioned,  is  there 
so  much  api^earunce  of  mistake  as  in  that  now'  to  \m  considered.  It 
is  quite  ot'rtain  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  rrptvf^x  ayto>,  vptvfjiartp^ 
ayiot,  &c.  occur  again  and  again  ;  w'hereiLS  I  suspect  that  ayyap  xptvua, 
ayiov  »»it|u.«TC5,  iS:c.  occur  seldom,  if  at  all.  Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  Porsem  w'as  wrong  in  this  instance?  He  appears  to  be  wrong, 
I  apprehend,  only  because  he  has  not  explained  himself  so  fully  as  he 
might  have  done.  Mr.  Porson  justly  held  that  '»r>iD/x.a,  under  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  controverted  verse,  muxt  have 
the  article  prefixed.  He  then  saw’  that  uyiop  could  lx*  intrcxluced  only 
in  one  of  two  \vuy8  : — either  it  must  immediately  precetle  vprvfjLXy  or,  if 
not,  a-yio*  must  also  have  the  article  prefixed.  In  the  New'  Testament, 
we  find  frequently  to  kypop  Sue.,  and  also  to  ‘TPivfi.a  to  ayiop,  Ac. ; 

but  I  bidieve  there  is  no  instance  of  the  form  of  expression  to 
aytof,  or  of  wtvua  to  ay  top,  W’hich,  I  suppose,  by  an  accidental  error  in 
transcribing,  the  Bishop  has  given  in  his  quotation  from  Gregory 
Naxianzen. 

‘  Now'  the  Complutensian  reading  was — to  aytop  irptvfxa.  And  thna 
w’e  set'  in  what  si'iist',  and  writh  w’hat  perfect  propriety,  Mr.  Porson 
commended  the  ('timplutensian  Editors,  for  their  mode  of  introducing 
the  word  aytor/  pp.  22,  23. 

‘  There  is  only  another  circumstance  connected  w’ith  this  subject, 
which  I  shall  state;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable. — The  reading  of 
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th«  seventh  verse,  which  Bishop  Bui^ess  so  strofiuouolr  dti^^f^ds,  Hmo 
the  authority  of  a  reolly  producible  manuscript  in  its  favour ;  and  that 
is  more  than  can  be  aftirmed  of  the  readmit  of  the  comm  on  editions  Uf 
tlio  Greek  Testament,  which  agrees  in  the  main  wth  that  of  the  Com- 
jdntcnsian  edition: — of  course,  thtm,  the  learned  Prelate  adopts  tho' 
reading  of  tlie  Dublin  manuscript  as  the  genuine  text.  By  no  means. 

In  )>nge  lUbof  the  second  edition  of  his  X'indiaition,  he  gives  the 
reading  which  he  dt'eins  the  right  one  ;  and  it  is  the  reading  of  the 
common  editions.  This  methi>d  of  proceeding  looks  pretty  much  like 
that  of  a  man  who,  after  amusing  an  acquaintance,  for  a  time,  wdth  a 
shew  t»f  hospitality,  at  last  evinces  his  sincerity  by  turning  him  out  of 
doors.*  ]).  29. 

The  charge  against  Person,  us  using  disingenuous  quotations 
in  support  of  his  opinions,  is  not  less  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,  who  has  in  few  words  stated  enough 
to  clear  the  Greek  Professor  from  ‘  all  suspicion  of  the  mean- 
‘  ness  and  folly  of  disingenuous  quotations.'  Never,  indeed, 
were  the  counts  of  ‘  quoting  not  quite  fairly^  and  of  *  sup- 

*  pressing  zcords,'  more  gratuitously  intruded  into  a  literary 
indictment  than  in  the  present  instance.  But  the  Bishop’s  cau¬ 
tion  was  not  only  slumbering  in  favour  of  his  zeal,  w'hen  he  was 
thus  impeaching  the  integrity  of  Person ;  but  its  place  and  ser¬ 
vices  were  supplied  by  an  indiscretion  which  not  only  permitted 
him  to  prepare  groundless  accusations,  but  to  misapprehend  and 
misrepresent  the  very  passage  from  which  he  was  endeavouring 
to  draw  the  materials  of  his  charges.  Bengelius  had  brought  • 
forward  a  {massage  from  Basil  in  support  of  the  disputed  verse; 
and  Porson,  taking  it  from  Bengelius’s  page,  quotes  it,  as  he 
there  found  it,  in  Latin,  and  proceeds  to  remark  upon  it,  as 
used  by  Bengelius,  in  a  manner  which  we  should  have  supposed 
could  not  he  mistaken,  and  which  shews  that  he  held  this  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  very  lowest  estimation.  ‘  Bengelius  wishes  to  draw 

‘  over  to  his  party  Irenaeus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Athena- 
‘  goras,  and  Basil ;  hut  they  are  so  shy,  that  he  is  obliged  to  use 
‘  violence ;  and  even  then  they  perform  their  work  in  a  very 

*  awkward  manner.  The  place  from  Basil  looks  most  like  our 

*  verse :  Deus  ct  Verbum  et  Spiritus,  una  Deltas  el  sola  ado- 
‘  randa.  If  this  be  a  quotation  of  1  John,  v.  7,  no  verse  haa 
‘  greater  plenty  of  evidence  to  boast;  for  it  is  quoted  l»y  every 
‘  ancient  writer  who  has  expressed  his  belief  in  three  persons 

*  and  one  God.’  Letters  to  Travis^  pp.  234.  In  reference 
to  this  passage,  the  Bishop  remarks :  ‘  The  words  of  Basil,  Mr. 

‘  Porson  says,  are  very  like  the  verse  of  St.  John ;  adding,  “If 
‘  this  be  a  quotation  from  1  John  v.  7,  no  verse  has  greater 
‘  plenty  of  evidence.”  *  (Find.  2nd.  ed.  pp.  39,  40.) 

*  “  V’^ery  like  the  verse  of  St.  John." — These  are  certainly  n(»t  Mr. 
Porsoii's  words ;  nor  do  they  at  all  convey  his  meaning. — Mr.  Porson 
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in  in  iiis  own  iK'culiiir  style,  how  little  can  lie  extracted  fnim 

those  (treek  authorities,  in  favour  of  the  verse.  His  notioiiH  are  of  this 
kind.  T‘The  evidence  is  all  unsatisfactory;  but  of  that  evidence,  Ihisil 
is  Uie  best : — the  alle^it^  quotations  have  all  as  slight  a  resemblance 
as  they  well  can  have ;  but  **  the  place  of  Basil  is  most  like  our  verse." 
It  is  exctHHlingly  strange,  that  the  learne<l  Prelate  should  have  iiinigined 
that  Mr.  Porson  had  here  ucknowledjjed  a  jxjsiiive  resemhlance  between 
the  {wssugc  of  Ikisil  and  the  disputed  verse.*  pp.  Ikl,  34. 

As  \vc  proceed  with  the  course  of  the  Autlior's  arguments, 
we  find  the  evidence  becoming  more  ample,  both  of  his  ability 
as  a  vindicator,  and  of  his  proper  feeling  as  an  accomplished  and 
liberal  scholar ;  and  we  must  confess,  that  we  are  not  more  gratified 
by  the  proofs  of  solid  learning  w  hich  open  before  us  in  these  pages, 
than  by  the  generous  sympathy  which  he  evinces  in  respect  to 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  (ireek  Professor,  w  ho  can  no  longer 
answer  for  himself,  and  whose  wrongs  he  has  most  effectually 
redressed.  Of  this  honourable  sensibility,  the  follow  ing  example 
is  taken  from  the  commencement  of  Section  11. 


‘  1.  Mr.  Porseu’s  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  is  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Bishop  Burgess  in  the  following  manner. 

‘  “  Mr.  Pi»rson  says  (p.  220),  ‘  1  know  no  Greek  writer  who  lias 
nseJ  (rp*  for  in  either  of  the  verses.*  Mr.  Porsoifs  knowdedge 
of  tlie  Greek  Fathers  was  evidently  not  so  extensive  as  his  knowled^ 
of  the  (irtvk  dramatic  Poets.  The  neuter  is  used  by  Origen,  in 
quoting  the  eighth  verse,  in  his  Commentary  on  John  i.  27,  28,  p.  133, 

♦*d.  Colon.  To  llrffua  xa*  TO  xai  TO  ctl/xx  atfyfxyj/t  tx  r^ix  itf  h 

yip^fxira.  'Die  neuter  form  is  also  quoted  from  the  same  verse  by  Gre- 
gtiry  Nazianz.  Vol.  1,  p.  t)03,  ed.  Colon.  In  the  same  terms,  (I'km- 
inenius  explains  the  eighth  verse :  xxl  txvtx  tx  r^lx  h<;  tvx  X^icrror 

TovTi^T»,  TTiD  <ir(£i  rov  X^iarov  fxx^Tv^txD .  The  W’ords  of  both 

those  passages  (of  Origen  and  Gregory)  vary  from  the  common  text,  and 
yet  they  arc  expressly  quotations  of  the  eighth  verse ;  and  in  both 
passages,  the  masculines  are  turned  into  neuters.**  (Letter  to  the  Clergy 
of  St,  David’ Sf  pn.  2(5,  28.) 

*  If  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Porson  has  made  a  mistake,  let  it  be  fairly 
|H»inted  out  ;  and  all  who  prefer  truth  to  an  individual  or  a  party, 
w’ill  1h‘  thankful  for  the  information.  But  the  learned  Prelate,  not 
wnteiit  with  jminting  out  a  mistake,  has  thought  fit  to  suggest  the  in¬ 
ference  to  1h'  drawn  from  it. — “  Mr.  Porson *8  knowledge  of  the  Grct*k 
Fathers  was  evidently  not  so  extensive  as  his  knowletlge  of  the  Greek 
dramatic  Pwts.’* — *r{iis  inference  was,  perhaps,  more  immediately  de- 
sigiUHl  for  the  instruction  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David*8. ' 
Their  Bishop  might  wish  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Porson’s  attainments  in  the  Greek  language;  and  to  exercise  due 
caution  in  placing  reliance  ujion  his  authority.  To  ordinary  minds, 
Imwever,  there  is  something  exiWdingly  jKTplexing  in  the  reasoning . 
adopted  by  the  hnirned  Prelati' — so  remote  is  it  from  all  the  usual  modes 
<*f  tnought.  The  remains  of  the  Gret‘k  drama,  when  disencumbered  of 
Hiinotations,  would  form  abfmt  five  or  six  volumes  of  very  moderate. 
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sixo ;  but  to  how  many  volumes,  of  the  same  siae,  tlie  Greek  FiUhem 
would  extend,  is  a  problem  which  I  will  not  ventun*  to  nlve.  Waeit 
then  necessary  to  prove,  by  means  of  a  mistakfy  that  Mr;  Ponon^not 
a  Theologian  by  profession,  and,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  Letters  Ui 
Archdeacon  Travis,  a  young  man — was  less  intimately  conversant  with 
the  Greek  Fathers  in  all  their  extent,  than  with  the  Greek  dramatic 
Pm»ts? — Much  hius  l)een  said  of  Mr.  Porson’s  severity  to  Mr.  Travis 
and  others.  He  was,  beyond  doubt,  extremely  impatkmt  of  the  blun¬ 
ders  of  thi>sc  whom  he  found  engaged  in  inquiries  for  which  they  were 
wholly  unqualilied ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy,  I  Indieve,  to  |)oint  out 
an  instance,  in  which  he  has  employed  the  mistakes  of  a  real  scholar, 
as  an  argument  against  the  solidity  of  his  acquirements.*  pp.  37— '11b 

lleforc  Crito  Cantabrigiensis  dismisses  this  topic,  he  furniHhes 
us  with  a  very  pregnant  instance  of  Bishop  ihirgcss's  fallibility. 
In  the  Advertisement  (page  vi.)  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
‘  Vindication,*  tlie  learned  Prelate  refers  to  1  John  ii.  5^3, 
anti  remarks,  that  the  w  ords  “  he  that  acknoiviedfreth  the  ISon 
hath  the  Father  also,"'  arc  printed  in  italics  in  the  common  ver¬ 
sion,  because  they  are  not  in  the  received  text;  adding  to  this 
remark  tlie  statement,  that,  ‘  It  is  no  longer  ago  than  the  year 
‘  ITS^i,  that  they  were  first  admitted  into  the  text  by  Mattha^i, 

‘  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  authority  of  iminu- 
*  scripts.’  C.  C.  specifies  several  editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  published  previously  to  1782,  which  contain  tire 
clause;  and  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Beza’s  N.  T.  l(i-l'2, 
which  is  one  of  these,  and  which  is  now  before  us,  the  words 
are  inserted  in  the  text,  and  in  the  note  below,  the  autlMrity 
of  manuscripts  is  assigned  for  their  admission.  '  Restitui  in 
‘  Greeds  hoc  membrum  ex  quatuor  manuscriptorum  codicunu' 

*  So  much  for  the  statement,  that  the  w'ords  i  oixoXoyZp  x.  t.  i.  were 
first  admitted  into  the  text  by  ^Matthaci,  in  17H2.  Now,  would  it  lie 
fiiir  to  the  author  of  this  statement,  to  infer  any  thing  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  comparison 
with  his  knowledge  of  other  matters?  Surely  not.  It  is  a  mistake. 
That  is  all.  men  are  liable  to  error.*  p.  42. 

Crito  Cantabrigiensis  has  enabled  his  readers  to  decide  the 
question  respecting  Gregory  Nazianz.  by  extracting  the  entire 
passage  to  which  the  Bishop  refers,  and  w’hich,  they  will  find, 
does  not  contain  one  single  expression  that  has  the  slightest 
tendency  to  confirm  bis  assertion  that  the  *  neuter  form  is  quoted.* 
For  not  only  is  the  masculine  (rptU)  used  by  Gregory,  but  the 
reasoning  which  immediately  follows,  rests  entirely  on  the  fact 
that  St.  John  had  used  the  masculine  and  not  the  neuter 
i^la.  We  receive  too  from  the  subsequent  discussions  of  C.  C., 
the  most  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  truth  and  solidity  of  the 
positions  asserted  by  the  Author  of  the  “  Letters  to  Tracis^ 
The  clearness  of  his  details,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  investiga- 
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Uniformly  compel  our  hoiuage  to  his  talents  ;•  ami  •  we 
fhid)*on  reaching  the  conclusions  which  he  establishes, ^thatUhcy 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  we  can  consistently  and  confident!^ 
repose.  Person’s  alleged  misrepresentations  of  Euthymius 
Ztgahenns,  are  particularly  examined ;  and  the  result  is  thus 
stated  by  C.  C. 

'  On  the  whole,  the  charge  against  Mr.  Person,  in  relation  to  Eu- 
thymius  Zigabenus,  is,  the  want  of  good  faith ;  and  I  w  ill  venture  to 
say,  that  a  more  unfounded  charge  was  never  advanced  against  a  man 
of  learning/  p.  00. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  Mr.  Horne’s  “  Introduction  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ”,  V  ol.  iv.  Part  ii.  Ch.  iv.  Sect,  v.,  which  treats  on 
the  subject  before  us.  In  the  enumeration  of  arguments  a^atmt 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage,  the  5th  is,  ‘  The  Greek  fathers 
‘  ffiTK  vFi  RK  quoted  the  clause.*  But  in  respect  to  the  parti¬ 
culars  which  follow  as  proofs  of  this,  it  is  remarked  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  sentences  :  ‘  But  these  objections  are  obviated  by 

*  Bishop  Burgess,  who  has  shewn,  by  proofs  adduced  at  consi- 

*  derable  length,  that  the  verse  in  question  w  as  quoted  ok  al- 

*  LUDED  TO  by  the  Greek  fathers’,  ike.  And  under  the  head, 

*  For  the  genuineness  of  the  controverted  clause’.  No.  4,  is  as 
follows.  ‘'4.  It  is  cited  by  sereral  Greek  fathers.  The  objectors 

*  to  this  verse  commonly  affirm  that  it  is  cited  by  no  Greek 

*  father.  Bishop  Burgess  has  shew^n  the  contrary,  and  that 

*  it  was  qiiotcil  by  not  fewer  than  eight  of  them.’  On  com¬ 
paring  these  passages  of  the  fifth  edition,  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  and  statements  in  the  sixth,  we  find  that  this  No.  4  para- 

nh  is  entirely  omitted.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  the  con¬ 
ing  sentences  of  No.  5,  the  whole  of  wduch  are  struck  out, 
and  the  representations  and  inferences  of  Bishop  Burgess  are 
set  aside.  These  omissions  and  alterations,  we  cannot  doubt, 
have  proceeiled  from  the  Author’s  full  persuasion  of  their 
necessity;  and  the  w'ork  before  us  has,  we  believe,  in  no  sinall 
degree  produced  these  n^sults.  The  Greek  fathers  will  not 
again  be  seiiously  cited  as  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  verse.  It 
was  clearly  unknown  to  them.  The  passages  which  have  been 
extracted  from  their  wTitings,  and  displayed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  controverted  text  as  evidence  of  their  acquaintance  with 
it,  are  so  satisfactorily  explained  in  opposition  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  have  been  adduced,  that  the  long  continued  dis¬ 
cussions  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  may  be  considered  as 
now  concluded.  We  refer  with  pleasure  to  C.  C.’s  remarks  on 
Cyril,  p.  61 — 69.  In  Mr.  Horne’s  fifth  edition,  the  testimony 
of  Cyril  is  represented  as  particularly  valuable  in  favour  of  the 
verse :  in  the  sixth,  we  are  happy  to  see  it  omitted. 
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.  The  very  admirable  and  powerful  remarks  uf  Ihei. Author 
on  the  subject  of  internal  evidence,  p.  60^8^  must  notvbt 
slightly  noticed.  Inde))endently  of  the  controverey  on  the 
verse,  they  are  of  great  moment,  and  merit  the  serious  attention 
of  every  one  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  Bible. 
And  they  are  the  more  entitled  to  our  regard,  on  account  of  the 
influence  whicli  they  have  exerted  in  inducing  a  still  more  im¬ 
portant  change  of  statement  in  Mr.  Horne's  last  edition  of  his 
“  Introduction."  In  the  fifth  edition  of  that  work,  the  Author 
treated  somewhat  copiously  on  the  internal  evidence,  and  ex¬ 
tracted  largely  from  Bishop  Burgess’s  *  Vindication  ’  in  favour 
of  its  superior  importance.  Bishop  Marsh  remarks,  in  his  Lec¬ 
tures,  Part  VI.  5 — 7,  that  ‘  No  arguments,  from  internal  evidence, 

‘  however  ingenious  they  may  appear,  can  outweigh  the  mass 

*  of  external  evidence  which  applies  to  the  case  in  question/ 
Mr.  Horne  concludes  his  extracts  from  Bishop  Burgess’s  ‘  Vtndi*- 

*  cation  *  with  the  following  observation.  *  Supported  by  the  pre- 

*  ceding  arguments  and  facts,  {which  unquestionably  do  neutralize 

*  the  above  cited  objection  of  Bishop  Marsh.)  Bishop  Burgess 
'  is  most  decidedly  and  decisively  of  opinion,  that  the  much 

*  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  is  genuine.’  (Introduction, 
5th  Edit.  Vol.  IV.  p.  472.)  In  the  last  edition,  (the  Gth,)  the 
passages  from  the  *  Vindication  ’  are  omitted ;  Bishop  Burgess’s 
arguments  arc  said  to  be  *  set  aside’  by  Crito  Cantabrigi* 
ensis ;  and  the  canon  of  Bishop  Marsh,  that  *  no  internal  evi- 

*  dence  can  prove  a  passage  to  be  genuine,  when  external  eri- 
‘  dence  is  decidedly  against  it  *,  is  displayed  in  capitals.  (Vol.  iv. 
p.  485.  Edit.  6th..) 

*  Mr.  Porson’s  decision  with  respect  to  reasoning  of  this  kind,  is 
expressed  in  the  following  language: — “  Where  there  is  no  external 
evidence  **,  (that  is,  no  evidence  from  manuscripts,)  “  internal  evidence 
can  never  be  pleaded  for  the  necessity  of  so  large  and  so  important  an 
addition.  *  {Letters,  p.  399.) 

‘  An  assertion — founded  on  mere  reasoning  from  the  context — that 
an  extensive  clause  must  have  existed  in  a  certain  part  of  any  author's 
works,  will  unavoidably  rest  on  very  precarious  ground;  but  the 
ground  will  in  no  instance  be  so  precarious  as  when  we  apply  our  rea¬ 
soning  to  the  Sacred  Canon.  When  men  like  ourselves  deduce  cou- 
sequences  from  principles  with  which  all  are  acquainted,  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  some  comiection  between  their  premises  and  their  conclusiims. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  inspired  writers — men  divinely  commissioned 
to  declare,  on  authori^,' the  purposes  of  the  Almighty — it  becomes  us 
to  pease,  before  we  amrm,  on  our  own  judgement,  that  thus,  and  thus; 
they  must  have  reasoned.  Besides,  it  is  no  light  matter  to  tamper 
with  the  Oradles  of  Ood.  If  we  misinterpret  them,  we  do  but  vitiate 
the  stream ;  bat  if  we  attribute  to  them  saying  that  were  never 
uttered,  we  contaminate  the  fouatain  of  truth  itself.  It  has  been 
ordained,  that  the  records  of  our  faith  should  be  transmitted  to  us^by 
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tlie  menns  of  manuscripts.  After  comparing  these  manuscripts' witli 
our  utmost  care  and  diligence,  it  is  {Missiblc  that  we  may  nut  ^ways 
aacer^in  the  genuine  reading  ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  sha^l  have^  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  caution  and  modesty.  If,  on  our  own  notions  of  what  is 
'right, j  we  introduce  what  we  cannot  find  there,  we  err  (for  wc  cannot 
but  err)  through  rashness  and  presumption. 

*■  l^et  us  c<insider  the  circumstances  of  the 
of  Greek  is  produced,  consisting  of  four  o 
which,  it  is  contended,  is  part  of  Holy  Writ.  We  consult  the  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  and  on  referring  to  the  place  which  is  assigned  to  the  clause, 
manuscript  after  manuscript  is  examined,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  can 
be  discovered.  We  can  jH'rceive  no  deficiency  in  the  paragraph — no 
appearance  of  uncertainty  in  the  >mter  : — the  whole  passage,  as  it  is 
read  in  the  manuscripts,  looks  as  decidedly  complete  os  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  volume.  It  would  have  been  utterly  inumssible  to  susjiect 
nn  omission  there.  Surely,  then,  the  claim  advanced  f(»r  the  clause  is 
altogether  unfounded.  Hut  it  is  Kup{)orted,  say  the  claimants,  by  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version — a  version  of  great  antiquity.  What, 
universally  ?  Why,  no ;  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  we  go  back  to 
the  older  Latin  manuscripts,  we  find  the  clause  less  frequently  in¬ 
serted.  Let  us  then  consult  some  other  ancient  version — the  old  Sy¬ 
riac,  for  instance.  The  clause,  you  see,  apj)ear8  in  tiotie  of  the  manu- 
sitripts  of  that  version.  So  that  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  versiem  is 
destroyed  by  that  of  the  Syriac.  But,  continue  the  claimants,  the 
entire  tjontext  renuires  the  insertion  of  the  clause.  So  you  say,  it  is 
replied ;  hut  wt  nold  that  the  clause  breaks  the  unity  of  the  sense, 
und  throws  obscurity  over  the  whole  ])assage.  And  thus,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest,  ilie  instiuit  we  leave  the  Greek  manuscripts,  we  have  version 
uga^t  version,  und  opinion  opposed  to  opinion.  During  the  discus- 
siou,  however,  there  is  one  great  fact,  which  remains  undoubted.  The 
Greek  vtanuscripts  hare  not  the  clause.  Now,  except  we  really  intend 
to  deny  that  the  Greek  manuscripts  have  any  authority  at  all,  w’e  can¬ 
not  but  allow  them,  in  such  a  case,  to  determine  the  jK)int  at  issue. 

•  '  •  If ‘some  manuscripts  contained  the  verse,  w’hile  others  omitted  it, 
there  W’ould  then  he  a  positive  reading  to  decide  ujwn ;  but  having 
evidence  ht'fore  us,  which  wtmld  be  deemed  conclusive  in  any  other  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  clause  in  (hr  Greek  is  a  mere  translation’  from*  the 
liUtiii,*  W'e  can  scnrcelv  Ik*  said  to  be  in  possession  of  even  a  subject  for 
the  operations  of  criticism.  We  are  endeavouring  to  give  Substance 
and  position  to  a  non-entity.  In  whatever  light,  then*fore,  we  con- 
sider  this  matter,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  solidity  of  Mr.  Porson's 
judgement  in  deciding,  that,  **  where  there  is  no  external  evidence,  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  am  never  be  pleaded  for  the  necessity  of  so  large  and 
so  important  an  addition."  f  ♦ 

*  ^Vith  a  design,  however,  to  invalidate  sentiments  of  this  kind,  the 
learm*d  Prelate  has  frequently  dwelt  upon  the  importance  attached. to 
internal  evidence,  by  Grit'sbach  and  other  eminent  critics.  The  fom 
<»f  internal  evidence  is  undoubtedly  very  decisive  in  its  efects,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  rijjhtly  applit'd.  It  is,  indeed,  in  its  right  application,,  ^that 
the  great  ditficulty  of  criticism  conaists.  From* many  reading  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture  to  detennine  the  true*one‘,  is  neither  a  numerical. 


disputed  verse.  A  pi^'e 
‘  five  and  twenty  words. 
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nor  A  aiechiMiic)^  process*  It  is  impossible,  .by  tulificisl  cbissitiimtioiu 
of  monuscritito  according  to  their  ages  and  countries,  and  by 
arbitrary  vafiin  to  their  readings,  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  shallortW 
out  the  ri^ht  reading  as  the  result  of  an  arithmetical  operation.  If  thu 
were  possible,  a  marine  might  be  so  contrived  that,  the  ^^arions  leo- 
lions  lieing  properly  distributed  at  one  end,  it  would  produce  the 
uuinc  lection  at  the  other.  The  iiurt  is,  that  the  true  reading  can  in 
no  case  be  decided  without  maturely  considering  the  whole  scope  of  tke 
passage  to  which  it  belongs.  No  man,  indeed,  can  be  a  great  Scrip¬ 
ture  critic,  without  an  acute  and  a  comprehensive  mind ;  nor  can  sa? 
tisfoctory  results  be  generally  expected,  without  patient  investigation 
and  continued  thought.  But  then,  there  must  be  the  requisite  ma* 
terials  for  the  exercise  of  these  mental  faculties.  There  must  be  va¬ 
rious  readings  of  the  some  passage ;  that  is,  the  manuscripts  must  dif¬ 
fer.  If  the  manuscripts  agree,  there  is  an  end  of  criticism : — the  point 
is  already  decided.  If  you  say,  that  the  manuscripts  may  be  all 
wn>ng;  that,  we  reply,  is  far  less  probable  than  that  your  <ipinians 
should  l)c  right ;  and  we  arc  obliged  to  stand  by  the  greater  proba¬ 
bility. — That  is  right  to  us,  which  is  right  according  to  tlie  st^dard 
M’liicli  has  been  afforded  us.*  p.  75 — 7^» 

These  arc  principles  which  we  cannot  too  distinctly  or  too 
emphatically  recommend  to  the  acceptance  of  all  Biblical  stu¬ 
dents  who  would  be  directed  to  the  only  means  by  which  the 
sacred  text  can  be  settled  and  determined.  But  it  is  alleged, 
that  *  there  are  conjectural  readings  of  Bentley,  Dawes,  Toup, 

'  Tyrwhit,  and  Porson,  which  are  indisputable  from  their  tiitor- 
*  nal  fitness,  although  against  the  external  evidence  of  all  manu- 
V scripts.*  Such  language  as  this  from  so  grave  a  person  as 
Bishop  Burgess,  with  any  reference  to  the  New  Testament, 
may  seem  extraordinary,  since  the  most  sober  Biblical  critics  arc 
agreed  in  the  principle,  that  nothing  is  to  be  changed  from  con¬ 
jecture  ;  and  the  conjectural  emendations  which  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  admission  into  the  New  Testament,  have  been  but 
guesses  which  were  little  creditable  to  their  authors.  It  is  well 
remarked  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,  that,  in  the  revision  of  the 
works  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  critical  ingenuity  which  has 
been  employed  on  the  classic  authors  would  almost  inevitably 
terminate  in  error.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament 
arc  very  numerous,  and,  by  means  of  distinct  puhlicatioils,  in 
‘  some  instances,  and  of  accurate  collations  in  others,  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  all ;  whereas  the  manuscripts  of  classical  authors  are, 
for  the  most  part,  few  and  not  easily  consulted ;  an  invincible 
argument  is  thus  furnished  against  tlio  employment  of  con-* 
jecture  in  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  force  of  the 
following  appeal  roust  he  felt. 

*  But,  after  all,  to  what  extent  has  critical  ccon jecture  been  em¬ 
ployed  upon  Classic  authors  }  What  kind  of  readings  has  it  reyJly 
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introdoced  ?  liistauccs  iu  abundance  ma^  be  found,  io  which 
or  a  j>bra$<u  iK>t  banctioned  by  the  authority  of  manuscript8|  haa  been 
admitted  into  the  teit  with  very  general  ftppn>bation ;  hot  >Vhere  ahaH 
W€  dncover  examples  of  clauses,  comprising,  like  the  dijmuted  Verst, 
more  thw  twenty  words,  inserted  upon  mere  ratemal  evidence  ^  'Hlfc 
very  attempt  to  effect  such  a  purpose,  in  the  case  of  a  CIbssIcbI  anthtie, 
womld  be  laughed  to  scorn  ;  and  shall  it  be  endured  in  the  ease  of 
Scripture?  *  pp.  81,  8:2. 

Porson  had  very  strong  reasons  for  supposing,  that  Simon 
was  mistaken  in  mentioning  the  MS.  2247  in  tlx?  Koyal  Library 
at  Paris,  as  having  the  words  Iv  tJ  yn.  Le  Long  had  looked 
over  all  the  MSS.  quoted  by  Simon,  hut  could  not  find  Iv  tJ 
in  any  of  them.  And  Griesbach,  who  Ixid  re-examined  the 
same  >1SS.  with  a  particular  view  to  this  passage,  sets  down  Ncv. 
2247,  as  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest,  w  ithout  taking  notice 
of  any  variation.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  con^ 
elude,  as  Porson  does,  that  Simon  had  committed  a  mistake,  in 
the  hurry  of  copying,  from  the  idea  of  the  vulgar  reading  which 
was  then  in  his  mind.  IjCttcrs  to  TrariSy  pp.  2G,  27.  On  all 
this,  Bp.  Burgess  coiinncnts  as  follows. 

*  Simon  mys,  that  Xo.  2247,  iu  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  has 
•  V  rf  yn.  Bt*ngclius  quotes  also  this  manuscript  for  the  same  purpose. 
51  r.  Porson  doubts  the  accuracy  of  Simon.  But  a  more  extensive 
eolhition  of  the  eighth  verse  with  Greek  MSS.  may,  perhaps,  shew, 
that  he  W'as  as  much  mistaken  in  his  doubts  concerning  the  Greek 
fending,  as  in  his  account  of  the  Latin/ — **  Tracts  and  Obsen’ations.** 
ItitTod. 

From  the  Bishop's  mode  of  expression,  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  both  Simon  and  Bengelius  had  expressly  mamtained  that 
the  reading  iv  tS  y^  was  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  2247.  Tlie 
passages  are  given  from  Simon  and  Bengelius ;  and  the  mere 
inspection  of  them  is  sufficient  to  shew',  that  direct  testimony  to 
the  reading  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  was  not  their 
object, 

*  But  the  time,  it  ap|>cars,  has  at  last  arrived,  when,  even  the 
learned  Prelate  lK*ing  judge,  Mr.  Porsou's  doubts  are  turned  into  cer¬ 
tainties.  Bishop  Burgess,  iu  his  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  St.  David’s  ”  (published  subsequently  to  the  Tracts  and  Obsen'a- 
tions),  has  given  a  Jac^milc  of  that  page  of  the  illS.  marked  2247, 
which  con  tarns  the  eighth  verse:  —  and  the  W'ords,  *EN  TH  TH, 
ARE  not  there!  —  “  The  fac-simile,”  as  his  Lordship  expresses 
it,  sets  that  dUpuic  concerning  the  text  of  this  MS.  at  rest.”^ — 
That  dUjmie,  inde^,  ft' as  at  rest  h^'orc.  The  favour  of  the  fac-similc, 
koKVerer,  requires  a  ]mhlic  acknow’ledgment. — I  wtb  about  to  nk 
whether,  rvn  such  an  itccasitui  as  the  present,  smne  slight  reference  to 
the  injustice  previously  done  to  Mr.  Porson,  might  not  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  fmm  the  learned  Prelate — but  I  forbid.  Mb.  PoaiakiN  is 
AMPLY  VINDICATED.’  pp.  96,  97- 
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There  is  a  most  extraordinary  passage  in  the  Bishop's  TVat^t^ 
p.  xxti.  The  question  respecting  Valla's  MSS.  was  long  ago  At 
at  rest.  It  is  not,  however,  the  maxim  of  Bishop  Burgess,^  to 
permit  things  that  arc  at  rest  to  remain  so;  and,  as  mignt  haV^ 
been  expected,  from  the  numerous  instances  of  a  siinuar  kind 
which  we  have  found  rising  up  in  our  way,  the  case  of  Valla's 
manuscripts  is  again  revived ;  and  to  some  purpose*  it  must  be 
couiesscd,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  a  Greek  manuscript  oon* 
taining  the  seventh  verse,  would  seem  to  be  a  discovery  for 
which  the  Bishop  may  be  entitled  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  all  persons  to  w  hom  his  services  have  been  acoeptable  in  this 
reinarLable  controversy.  A  producible  ancient  Greek  MS. 
bearing  direct  witness  to  the  seventh  verse,  would  indeed  be  a 
rara  avis  in  ierris.  The  discovery  of  a  new  country  could  not 
be  more  interesting  to  scholars,  than  the  production  of  such  a 
manuscript.  The  probability  of  our  obtaining  so  important  a 
witness,  is  to  be  learned  from  the  representations  which  follow, 
quoted  from  the  Bishop’s  Tracts. 

‘  But  WT  may  readily  concur  with  Erasmus,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
clear,  how  Valla  read  the  passage ;  and  may  save  ourselves  the  tmuble 
of  seeking  any  further  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  there  be  a  MS. 
in  the  Kscurial,  w'hich,  as  it  seems,  according  to  Sabatier,  has  the 
Greek  text  of  the  seventh  verse.  Saliatier's  words  at  the  cloec  of  his 
note  on  the  jmssagt*,  are  these: — “  In  Bihliis  Philippi  Secundif  Urt 

Tftif . 0  varri^  xal  o  ^oyo;  ......  tial  ol 

K«*  . fx«^Ttfot-rTi{  IT*  rrl?  yvi,  to  vpiv fjLa  .....  to 

Reliaua  desunt  :**  without  a  single  obsen^ation  on  the  words  so  quoted. 
Bihita  Philippi  Secundi  can  mean  only  the  Antwerp  Polrglot,  printed 
under  the  sanction  of  Philip  the  Second,  or  a  MS.  or  MSS.  in  the  ipi* 
hrar\’  of  the  Escurial,  which  was  built  by  Philip  the  Second,  in  the 
year  1.563.  It  is  not  the  former,  for  that  contains  the  entire  unbroken 
reading  of  the  Compluteiisian  edition.  It  is  not  so  surpTisiug  that  there 
should  be  a  MS.  in  the  Escurial,  which  has  that  reading,  as  that  Sa¬ 
batier’s  apparent  quotation  of  it,  so  long  since  as  1743,  should  nothuve 
been  contradicted,  or  canvassed,  or  noticed  by  the  opponents  or  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  verse ;  or  that  the  possessor  of  this  **  pearl  of  great  price  **, 
if  ^nuinc,  should  have  ''cast  it  before'*^ the  public  wkh  so  much  in- 
diftreucc.*  Tracts,  p.  22. 

Certainly,  notbing  could  be  more  surprisiug  than  auch  indif¬ 
ference. — But  let  U8  attend  to  Crito  Caniabrigiensis. 

'  The  subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph  has  all  the  adwantage  of 
ohscuritT.  There  is  a  base  spread  around  k,  which  perplexes  the  in- 
derstanding,  and  hivours  the  upecatiaiis  of  faBey.— 4>A  fiml  reading- the 
liaragraph,  and  for  some  time  aftenvards,  I  was  much  at  a  iasa  with 
regard  to  its  interpretation.  1  had  not  access  to  the  work  of  Habalitr, 
aiM  I  did  n<it  recollect  that  the  learned  Prelate  hod  published*,  io.hit 
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ToiuBM)  otf  Mnotationn  m  1  John^  v.  7»*'  Haluitk'r'i  note  on  the  text. 
Thai  note  Pf  inleretl  the  whole  matter  perfectly  iiitelligiblu.  J 

',Ii  was  8aljatier’s  object,  in  his  **  BilUiarum  S<icrtirum  JLotime 
ti9W  Antiqua:,  seu  i'rtus  Italica**,  to  collect,  from  the  ourliest  of  the 
Latin  Fathers  and  other  sources,  the  Old  I^tiii  Version  of  the  Scrip* 
lures.  On  arriving  at  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  John,  he 
gave  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  from  ^’^igilius  Tapsensis,  who  livoij 
fo^^'hfdS  the  end  of  the  hfth  ct»ntury.  At  the  ch>se  of  a  long  note,  coii- 
tnining  the  usual  arguments  in  favour  of  the  disputed  text,  we  find  hiin 
writing  in  the  following  manner : — “  Xunc  ad  texium  Lalinnm  redeo, 
jmdatMm  scUicet  e  Vigtlio  Tapsensi :  Hix  duafpfts  versienlix  GRifiriTM 
HODiKRNUM  stc  rfsfxutdet  ;  *()t*  oi  »»  ot/avv,  t 

varsf,  i  Xo^o^,  kcu  to  xrtivua*  ncit  clrot  ol  i»  mV*.  Deinde  ; 

ftat  tla-n  o»  fjLo^rvpovfrti  h  ts  yn,  to  xnVfAXy  xai  to  xou  ro  oImt 

kmI  oJ  Tpitf  lif  TO  i»  i*To.  In  liildiis  PhilipfH  Sectindi  /  rffti 

0  irur^y  i  . .  ol  Tfi7i  «k  to'  U  Kod  . 

fAxpTvpitVuTiq  it!  t«i;  719,*  70  xvtvfj^x . xal  to'  alfxa.  Heliqua  do* 

sunt." — It  apjK‘ars,  therefore,  that,  after  stating  from  what  source  he 
had  derived  the  passage  of  St.  John,  Sabatier  informs  his  readers  what 
is  the  corres|K)nding  (trivk  text.  Now  the  GnH.*k  text  a|)pt»‘ars  in  two 
forms  ; — that  of  the  Common  GriH'k  Testaments,  and  that  of  the  Coiu- 
plutensian  edition.  He  gives  the  first  of  these  forms  complete ;  and 
then,  the  latter — fn>m  the  Antwerp  Polyglot — with  such  omissioius,  of 
words  common  to  botli,  as  would  render  the  variations  most  obvious. 
On  this  plan,  we  have  first  0  iraTijp,  6  x6yo^ ;  then,  0  Tarrp  xa*  0  xiyo? : — 
first.  Mat  ovtci  ol  i*  tiart  ;  then,  xal  ol  tK  to  i>  ttjt : — first,  rn 
yyi  ;  then,  itt*  t^»  i  —  first,  xod  ol  t^*7j  il;  to  b  tlatit ;  then,  Hciitpia 
dvsant, 

*  It  is  not  in  the  ]H)wer  of  man  to  deduce  more  than  has  now  been 
deduced,  from  the  passage  of  Sabatier.  What,  then,  is  the  coutav. 
quence?  In  a  moment,  an  imaginary  diamond  is  converted  inUi  an 
ordinary  |)ebble ; — a  visionary  manuscript,  containing  the  seventh 
\'erse,  is  metamorplukscd  into  the  substantial  Antwerp  Polyglot.  And 
thus,  we  are  once  more  led  to  lament,  with  Mr.  Porstm,  that  while 
there  are  si»  many  real,  visible,  tangible,  legible  manuscripts  which 
wont  the  verse,  those  aerial  scrolls  which  are  thought  to  conUiin  it,  un* 
gratefully  beguile  their  votiries  at  a  disUince — 

—  A’rr  xnortahs  dignantur  vixerc  ctrtn.x, 
iVre  9r  contingi  patinntier  lumine  cfaro. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  in  the  case  just  considered,  is  most 
|ialpable.  It  could  be  mistaken  only  by  a  mind  more  than  usually  af- 
fi'Cted  by  that  hallucination  which  seems  to  haunt  the  advocates  of  tho 
controverteil  text.*  pp.  Ill — 114. 


In  the  Third  Section  of  the  work  before  us,  the  Author  brings 
under  notk'C,  tlie  opinions  of  Porson  in  relation  to  tlie  Old  Latin 
Versions,  iind  the  vouchers  for  its  readings,  Terlullinn  and  ('y- 
iwiaii — ‘tite  Mniniscripts  of  the  liatin  Vnlixate — the  Prologue  lo 
the  ('HUonira!  Kpistles  -  .ttuI  Walafrid  StralH>.  'I'be  di^‘c•us-' 
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5k)ns  comprised  in  the.  first  aiul  second  parts  ofthW  8eMioi«,  ‘on 
the  Old  Latin  Versions  and  the  Vut^tei  wil)  be  fbunci  verf  hi^ 
teresting,  remarkable  for  their  clearness^  ami  ilkiSfrifHb^ '  the 
soundness  of  the  learning  and  sentiments  of  l^otson  btt'tfcp'srib* 
jects.  TertulUan  and  Cyprian,  we  apprehend;’ Are  dis^pUced'f^ 
ever  from  the  high  places  which  have  been  Claimed  for'  them  hy' 
the  advocates  of  the  verse,  and  to  which  their  right  has  been 
very  strenuously,  but  vaiidy  re-asserted  by  Bishop  kurg&is. 
The  eagerness  of  the  Bishop  to  invalidate  Porson's  positions  re« 
specting  the  Vulgate,  and  his  attempts  to  make  out  an  opposU 
tion  of  sentiment  between  the  Greek  Professor  and  Bentley  as 
to  iu  critical  uses  and  value,  have  furnished  to  C.  C.  the  occa¬ 
sion  of.  considering  Bentley’s  principles  of  criticism,  which,  as 
we  should  not  have  expected  to  find  them  at  variance  with  Por- 
son*s,  are  shewn  to  be  in  accordance  witli  them,  'rhe  reflec¬ 
tions  which  close  these  discussions  on  the  Latin  Versions  (pp. 
17il — 176)  are  so  excellent,  that,  largely  as  we  have  oiioted 
from  the  volume,  we  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  laying 
them  before  our  readers,  if  our  limits  would  have  |)erinitted« 
Tliey  are  entitled  to  the  most  serious  regard ;  and  we  beg  to 
urge  them  upon  the  conscientious  consideration  of  the  advocates 
uf  1  John,  V.  7. 

There  is  a  most  curious  passage  in  Porson’s  “  Letters  (pp** 
.^78—380),  written  in  the  style  which  he  was  .accustomed  to 
adopt  when  he  intended  strongly  to  convey  an  opinion,  and 
which  we  could  not  have  supposed  any  one  conversant  with  his 
manner  could  possibly  have  mistaken.  Bishop  Burgess,  how¬ 
ever,  has  shewn  himself  to  he  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  uiV- 
derstand  the  Professor’s  meaning,  when  he  said  *  that  th^ 

‘  sironffest  proof  that  the  verse  is  spurious,  might  be  drawn  from 
‘  the  Jblpistle  of  Leo  the  Great  to  Flavianus.’ 

‘  Tliat  the  Bishop  should  have  imagined  the  expression  to  have  Wu/ 
seriously  intended,  and  have  inferred,  that  it  shewed  “  to  what  a,|i^ow 
space  it  reduced  the  ground  of  conflict  for  the  disputed  verse,"  must  be 
numl)ered  amongst  those  strange  misapprehensiuus  from  which  a  man 
is  not  always  secured  by  the  possession  of  great  learning.'  p.  288. 

We  have  proceeded  through  this  “  Vindication”  with  careful 
and  minute  attention;  and  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceal 
the  surprise  which  we  have  felt  at  the  kind  and  number  of  Bi¬ 
shop  Burgess’s  deviations  from  the  course  which  would  have 
been  prescribed  to  himself  by  an  honourable  opponent,  ki  the 
discussion  of  questions  to  which  only  scholars  can.be  competenA^ 
Nor  can  we  express  less  surprise,  that  so  many  offences,  of -a 
nature  from  which  if  learning  does  not  preserve  writer,  it  is 
worse  than  useless,  should  he  set  in  array  against  him,  collected 
from  the  pages  of  a  work  exjiressly  composed  by  his  Lordship 
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for  the  fiarpose  of  exposing  the  critical  delinquencies  th^  he 
wished  to  find  in  a  volume  that  was  sustaining  the, highest 'rejpu^ 
tatidn.  It  would  bo  a  painful  office  to  sura  up  all  the  particulara 
which  Crito  Cantabrigiensis  has  felt  himself  cooipelledt  as.  the 
friend,  not  of  Porson,  but  of  truth,  to  notice,  as  unfair  in -the 
proceedings  of  Bishop  Burgess ;  every  one  of  which  is  set  out 
as  clear  as  the  noon-day  lignt : — the  management  of  quotations 
so  that  they  may  he  accommodated  to  particular  purposes,  p.  91 ; 
-—the  attributing  to  Professor  Porson  singly,  of  opinions  which 
he  held  conjointly  with  the  most  conscientious  critics,  and  the 
omission  of  words  in  his  citations  which  would  shew  this  fact ; 
— *  On  this  subject  there  is  one  question  whicli  almost  constantly 
‘  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  What  is  the  author  s  object?  It  can 

*  hardly  be  to  state  things  as  they  really  are :  it  must  be  to  make 

*  out  a  case,  at  all  adventures,’  p,  104* ; — the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  scattered  sentences  are  collected  from  Porson’s  volume, 
and  his  meaning  concealed  or  perverted,  p.  128;— the  uncha* 
ritable  disposition  shewn  by  the  Bishop  towards  Porson's  opi* 
nions,  p.  l9o; — unjustifiable  imputations  of  ignorance  against 
him,  p.  211 ;  &c.  ^^c• 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  volume,  by 
giving  place  to  the  following  testimony,  which  Crito  Cantabri- 
gieosis  has  put  on  record  in  respect  to  Porson  and  his  critical 
principles  and  practices 

*  Let  me  fairly  confess,  that  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Porson  to  fiave 
aoquiml  unlimited  knowledge ;  or  to  have  possessed  an  attention  which 
never  flagged ;  or  to  have  had  a  memory  which  never  deceived  him. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  prone  to  implicit  confidence.  1  have  not 
been  content  with  a  hare  admiiuition  of  Professor  Porson's  great  leam« 
ing  and  acuteness.  Having  in  many  instances  had  occasion  to  trace 
him  to  the  sources  of  his  information,  the  result  of  my  inquiries  has  at 
last  led  me  to  place  all  the  reliance  which  is  due  to  man  u^H)n  his  accu¬ 
racy  and  integrity.'  Introd.  p.  4. 

*  Hut,  according  to  the  learned  Prelate,  an  inquiry  into  the  genuine- 
neas  of  this  famous  text  “  does  not  admit  the  exercise  of  that  peenHar 
sagacity  which  distinguished  Mr.  Porson,"  in  other  subjects.  Now 
surely  there  is  something  very  {laradoxical  in  the  notion,  that  aagadty^ 
however  refined,  should  fonn  an  obstacle,  as  it  were,  to  sucoesa  ia 
department  of  literature.  If  his  Lordship  had  contented  himself  with 
saying,  that  inquiries  like  the  preseut  do  not  absolutely  require  an  ax«v 
traoraiuary  degree  of  sagacity,  the  truth  of  the  position  might  jMrhaps 
have  been  allowed.  Much,  no  doubt,  that  is  aeserving  of  attention, 
may  be  accomplished  without  it.  But  when  we  consider  the  expar^ 
over  which  cvm  a  partial  view  of  the  subject  has  actually  conducted 
ttft,  and  the  dark  and  dreary  regions  thnmgli  which  we  might  karc^ 
been  led,  ne  eaiuiot,  I  think,  Init  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  critiioal  sagacity  like  that  of  Mr.  Porson.  The  aculeneea  of  his 
uadersUnduig  was  not  confined  to  tlie  laws  of  Greek-  metre  ami-  the 
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]^uU<|Khii^  Q{,GredL  idiom  t';  and  in  r^oearcb^g’inta  oogliaiaiitlaJ  ao^ 
tiquitvjr^\vbare  ^re  are  works  of  dubious  origin. to lKi<ef4iaabsdr^ 
wnertf.ift  jvroductions  of  which  the  authenticity  is,  undoubted, 
tie  obscui^j^astas^  to  be  illustrated  and  corrupt  ones  to  bo^reotorairr 
wfieref  in^  fact7  tmere  are  discrepancies  of  all  kinds  U*  be  reconcued««r* 
w«  tnoy  eofiMentl  j  assert,  that  the  leading  aualities  of  Mr.'  Ponoq^s 
mind  were  exactly  those  which  the  worla  might  have  anticipate 
the  happiest  results.  •  ^ 

•  — Arguments  and  objections,  when  nrged  by  him,  assume  a  new 
charaeter,  and  produce  a  new  effect.  He  deals  not  in  trite  and  vague 
g^mlities:  what  had  before  been  thrown  out  in  the  gross,  k 
thoroughly  sifted  and  applied  to  its  proper  use.  Whether  intent  upon 
Gr^k  manuscripts,  or  ancient  versions,  or  early  fathers,  his  power  of 
discrimination  is  constantly  on  the  alert.  Notning  seems  to  escape 
him  by  its  minuteness ;  ana  yet,  whatever  subject  he  is  discussing,  be 
places  the  w  hole  of  it  before  the  reader,  in  aQ  its  beariiigs.  Let  a  naan 
read  every  thing  that  had  been  written  on  the  controverted  text,,pre« 
vioualy  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Porson,  and  when  he  has  afterwards  perused 
the  **  Letters  to  Travis”,  he  will  confess  that  to  be‘thi  worit  firom 
which  he  has  derived  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject.  ’  Such  are 
the  effects  of  great  talents,  when  exercised  even  on  common  materials.* 


'  There  is  one  quality  of  the  mind,  unnoticed  by  Bishop  Burgess, 
in  which,  it  may  confidently  maintained  that  Mr.  Porson'  **  bm  no 
superior  ” — I  mean,  the  most  pure  and  inflexible  love  of  truth.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  principle,  he  was  cautious,  and  patient,  and  'Pur* 
severing  in  his  researches ;  and  scrupulously  accurate  in  stating  ncU 
as  he  found  them.  All  who  were  intimate  with  him,  bear  witness  to 


this  noble  part  of  his  character ;  and  his  works  confirm  the  testimony 
of  his  friends.  In  a  word,  if,  in  a  general  council  of  scholars,  an 
individual  were  to  be  selected  and  sent  forth,  to  take  a  survey  of  any 
region  of  antiquity,  profane  or  ecclesiastical,  it  is  quite  certain,  .that  the 
person  who  should  be  found  to  possess  Mr.  Person's  endowmentt; 
would  command  every  vote.* 

fi 

*  Porson  is  amply  vindicated.*  A  more  generous  or  a 
more  powerful  protector  of  his  literary  reputation,  no  man 
could  liave  found,  than  the  Author  of  the  Leitert  to  ISratit  *' 
has  obtained  in  the  accomplished  writer  of  the  pages  which  we 
have  been  reviewing.  Nor  has  any  literary  advocate  ever  been 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  client,  which  more  completely 
dispensed  with  artifice  in  the  management  of  it,  or  allowed  him 
more  freely  the  unrestricted  use  of  honest  principles  and  ho¬ 
nourable  feelings.  It  is  this  high  spirit  of  integrity  which  all 
upright  minds  must  wish  to  see  blending  itself  wim  the  aif^rs  of 
learning  and  the  inquiries  of  criticism.  But  of  Pocsan*s  literary 
character,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  a  single  word  aftc« 
pr^enting  to  our  readers  the  preceding  testimonv.  The  Yin* 
dicatidn  was  necessary.  For  its  conclusions,  the  Author  is  not 
responsible,  as  they  spring  up  at  the  call  of  truth.  ^  But  no  pei^ 
son  who  felt  interested  in  the  reputation  of  another,  wouM  ever 
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to  ute  it  in  such  peril  of  humiliation,  as,  both  in  respect  to 
Uie  display  of  solid  learning  and  sound  reasoning,  a^  still 
higher  qualifications,  the  inquiry  leaves  that  of  the  Right  Re¬ 
verend  Assailant  of  the  late  Greek  Professor  of  Cambridge.  , , 


Art.  IV.  The  TravfU  of  I  bn  Batuia  ;  translated  from  the  abridged 
Arabic  Manuscript  Copies,  preserved  in  the  Public  Library  of 
Cambridge.  With  Notes  illustrative  of  the  Historic  Geojmphy, 
Botany,  Antiquities,  &c.  occurring  throughout  the  Work.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  B.D.  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle,  M.R. 
A.S.  8ic.  4to.  pp.  XX.  244.  London.  1820. 

‘  T  BN  BATOUTA*,  says  Burckhardt,  ‘  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
‘  land  traveller  who  ever  wrote  his  travels.  When  I  first 

*  rapidly  ran  over  his  book,  I  took  him  for  no  better  than  Dam* 
‘  berger,  the  pseudo  African  traveller ;  but  a  more  careful  peru- 

*  sal  has  convinced  me  that  he  had  really  been  in  the  places, 

*  and  seen  what  he  describes.  He  published  his  travels  after 
‘the  year  755  a.  ii.  They  consist  of  a  large  quarto  volume, 
‘  which  is  so  scarce  in  Egypt,  that  I  never  saw  it ;  but  1  know 

*  that  a  copy  exists  at  Cairo,  though  1  was  not  able  to  discover 
‘  w  ho  was  the  owner.  A  small  abridgement  in  quarto  is  more 

*  cominon ;  and  of  that  I  have  two  copies.*  ♦  A  third  was  sub* 
aequently  obtained  by  this  enterprising  Traveller,  to  w'hom  phi¬ 
lological,  as  well  as  geographical  science  is  so  deeply  indebted ; 
and  from  these  three  manuscripts,  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
library  of  the  Cambridge  University,  the  present  Translation 
has  been  executed.  Much  as  we  regret  that  Professor  Lee  has 
not  been  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  original  work,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  occasional  illustration,  as  w^ell  as  for  that  of  verifying 
the  fidelity  of  the  abridgement,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  its 
present  form  is  that  which  would  have  been  judged  best  fitted 
for  translation.  The  very  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
abridged,  (Burckhardt  says,  hy  two  different  Mohammedan 
writers,)  together  with  the  popularity  of  the  abridgement, 
affords  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  original  was  tediously 
extended,  either  by  unnecessary  repetitions,  or  by  rhetorical 
embellishments.  Should  a  copy  of  it  hereafter  be  obtained,  it 
will  probably  furnish  no  other  matter  worthy  the  trouble  of 
translation,  than  what  may  be  easily  imbodied  in  a  few  additional 
notes. 

The  learned  ability  displayed  in  the  translation  of  this  curious 
specimen  of  Moorish  literature,  forms  but  part  of  the  Editor^s 
claim  to  the  commendations  of  the  scholar,'  and  the  thanks  bf 


•  BurckHardt*s  Nubia,  p.  488. 
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the  mtemied.  '^By  the  historieftl  and  geographical  hotef«>rlnch 
illnstnite  4he  obscuritiee  of  the  text,  he  has  niorc^tbah  dooblt^ 
the  Value ’of  the  decnment.  With  the  exception  of  Mf* 
den*8  Maroo  Polo,  and  Mr.  Erskine’s  Baber,  we  do  not  recollect 
Co  have  s^n  any  more  accomplished  specimen  of  editorship.  The 
multifarious  reading  which  the  notes  exhibit,  includes  a  number 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  works  not  generally  accessible,  together 
with  voyages  and  travels  of  all  sorts.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  spirited  attempts  of  the  learned  Trans¬ 
lator,  to  give  a  metrical  form  to  the  poetical  extracts  with  which 
the  Sheikh  emliellishes  tlie  dry  details  of  his  narrative. 

Abu  Abdallah  Mohammed  Ibn  Abdallah  El  Lawtiti  El 
Tanjy,  surnamed  Ihn  Batouta,  lefl  his  native  city,  Tanja  (T^- 
jiers),  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  pilgrimage,  in  the  year 
12^  of  the  Hejira,  answering  to  a.  d.  1824 — 5.  He  went  by 
Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca,  to  Alexandria;  (not  by  sea; 
as  Burckhardt  states;)  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cairo  and 
Upper  Egypt,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  Aid  hah,  the  capital  of 
the  Bejah,  intending  to  go  by  that  route  to  Mecca.  But  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  owing  to  a  war  that  had  broken 
out  between  the  Bejah  people  and  those  of  Bornou,  rendered 
it. impracticable  to  reach  Jidda,  and  he  returned  to  Cairo;  In 
72G,  he  visited  Jerusalem,  and  made  the  tour  of  Syria.  Al 
Damascus,  he  joined  the  Hajji  caravan  to  Mecca;  aiHi  having 
performed  the  pilgrimage,  crossed  the  Nedjed  to  Meshed  AU 
and  Bassora.  After  an  excursion  to  Shiras  and  Ispahan;  he 
returned  to  Kufah  and  Bagdad.  He  next  visited  Tahreee  and 
Mosul,  and  on  his  return  to  Bagdad,  accompanied  the  Hi^i 
caravan  of  729,  on  a  second  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  city  of 
the  Hedjaa.  Embarking  at  Jidda,  he  then  descended  the  Red 
Sea,  touching  at  all  the  ports  of  Yemen,  and  then  crossing 
over  to  the  African  coast,  visited  Zaila  in  the  country  of  Bar¬ 
bara,  aiai  travelled  southward  as  far  as  the  country  of  Zanuj^ 
the  ancient  Zingis.  He  then  made  again  for  the  Arabian  penin¬ 
sula,  crossed  the  Persian  gulf  to  Laristan,  and  after  visiting 
Hormua,  proceeded  by  way  of  Bahrein,  El  Hasa,  (Lachsa,) 
and  Yemaina,  a  third  time  to  Mecca.  This  was  in  a.  h.  73^ 
He  then  sailed  for  Aidhah,  and  again  crossed  the  Bejah  desert 
to  Egypt ;  thence,  a  second  time  passed  through  Syria,  and  em¬ 
barked  at  Latikia  for  Anatolia,  which  he  traversed  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  From  Constantinople,  he  went  to  Astrachan,  and  thence 
to  Khauresm  and  Bokhara ;  he  visited  Samarcand,  Baikh,  and 
Herat,  and  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosb,  traversed  the  Punjaub 
to  Moultan,  and  Delhi.  Of  the  metropoUs  of  Hindostan,*  we 
have  an  unusually  long  account,  with  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  empire.  Ihn  BaloUta  arrived  there  during  the  reign  of  the 
worthless  imrricide,  Mohammed  111. ;  and  when  he  entered 
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Delhi,  he  foiinci  it  alniost  a  desert,  in  consequence  «>f  the  h>rceld 
emigration  of  its  citizens  to  the  nem-  capital  in  the  Deccan.  In 
the  year  74>S,  he  set  out  on  a  mission  to  the  Kmperor  of  China; 
hut  the  party  fell  into  the  hands  of  infidels  and  Ibn  Hatiita 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Having  made  his  way  Ivtck  to 
India,  he  visited  Kanouje,  Dowletahad,  Naznrahad,  Camhay, 
<»oa,  Malahar,  Calicut,  and  the  Maidive  Islands.  He  also  ex* 
ploretl  ( eylon ;  and  affer  various  adventures,  which  are  very 
Imefly  and  indistinctly  adverted  to,  visited  Bengal,  Java,  and 
Sumatra,  ami  at  length  set  out  for  (.^hina.  In  almost  every  towm 
in  that  empire,  he  found  Mussulmans  ^ho  treated  him  with 
hospitality.  From  China,  he  returned  hy  sea  to  Java  and  Cali¬ 
cut;  thence  to  Muscat,  Shiraz,  and  Bagdad,  Damascnis,  and 
Cairo.  In  he  again  accompanied  the  Cairo  hapies  to 

Mecca,  and  afterwards  travelled  from  Fgypt  to  Tangiers,  his 
native  place.  After  a  short  excursion  into  Andalusia,  lie  visited 
Mori>cco,  and  crossed  the  Atlas  to  Sejelmessa.  fhe  ivcesses 
of  Soudan  now  excited  his  insatiable  curiosity.  He  traversed 
the  Tuarick  desert  to  the  hanks  of  the  Niger,  and  after  visit¬ 
ing  Timhuctoo,  returned  hy  way  of  Sejelmessa  to  Fez,  the 
residence  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful;  where,  having 
finished  his  travels,  he  took  up  his  residence,  in  the  year  74s5, 
(a.  n.  after  having  IxK'n  an  almost .  incessant  w^andercr 

during  nearly  thirty  years ! 

The  account  given  of  the  routes  and  different  places  visited, 
of  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art,  the  strange  customs  of 
strange  people,  and  personal  adventures  during  the  peregrina¬ 
tions  of  so  many  years,  the  reader  will  not  expect  to  find  cha* 
racterizod  by  the  distinctness  and  regularity  of  a  modern 
journal.  One  internal  mark  of  its  genuineness  is  the  inartificial 
and  unequal  character  of  the  production.  The  Sheikh  does 
not  always  tell  us  w  hat  we  Furopoans  should  most  w'ish  to 
know,  hut  w  hat  ho  deemed  most  worthy  of  being  communicated 
to  the  faithful.  He  is  sometimes  very  brief  and  abrupt  w  hen 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  find  him  explicit ;  and  at  other 
tiroes,  discovers  a  little  garrulity,  as  well  as  not  a  little  credulity, 
which  is  amusing  only  because  it  is  characteristic.  As  w’e  cannot 
undertake  to  give  either  a  commentary  upon  the  w  ork,  or  even 
an  analysis  of  its  contents,  a  few  desultory  remarks  and  a  speci¬ 
men  or  tw  o  are  all  that  our  readers  will  expect  from  us. 

We  find  Ihn  Hatiita  making  the  same  distinction  between 
Shfid  and  Hind,  that  Ls  observed  in  Baber's  Memoirs,  hpeuk- 
ing  of  tlie  Kgyptian  Nik,  be  says,  *  it  is  one  of  the  five  great 
*  rivm  of  the  world,  which  are,  itself,  the  Euphrates  the 
'Tigris  the  Sihoon,  and  tlie  Oihoon  (Oxus). 

*  fSvr  other  rivers  tor  may  lie  compared  with  them,  namelv,  tke 
rrver  vi  StndiH.  which  is  called  the  Panj  Ab  (or  five  water^) ;  the  rirfr 
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liHiiti,  which  is  called  the  Gunn,  (or  Oatigea,)  to  which  the  Indiai^ 
perhirni  their  pil^imageK,  and  into  which  they  throw'  the  tahcw  of 
their  dead  when  burned,— they  aay  it  deacendti  from  Paradise;  also, 
the  riwr  Jun  (or  Jumna);  the  river  Athil  (Volga)  in  the  desert  of 
Kifjak ;  and  the  river  in  Tartnry,  upon  the  banks  of  W'hich 

is  the  city  of  Khan-Balik,  and  which  Hows  from  that  place  to  Kl 
Khansa.  and  thence  to  the  city  of  Zaitun  in  China ;  of  which  we 
shall  give  accnaints  in  their  proper  places.  Tlic  course  of  the  Nile, 
moreover,  is  in  a  direction  from  the  south  t(»  the  north,  contran'  to  that 
of  all  other  rivers.’  p.  18. 

Khan  Balik,  which  is  said  to  signify  the  city*  of  the  Khan^, 
is  evidently  the  Camhalu  of  Marco  Polo;  and  according  to 
Asseman,  it  is  the  same  city  as  the  modern  Peking.  With  this 
opinion,  however,  Ibn  liatutns  account  is  at  total  variance. 
I'he  river  Sarv,  upon  the  hank  of  which  the  famous  city  is  I'e- 
presented  as  situated,  and  which  flows  into  the  sea,  at  or  near 
Zaitun,  cannot  he  the  Pe-ho,  or  northern  river,  into  which  the 
Peking  stream  falls.  In  a  sulisequent  part  of  the  work,  describ¬ 
ing  China,  our  Traveller  says: 

*  This  is  a  most  extensiro  country,  and  almunds  in  good  thiags  (of 
every  description)  ;  fruit,  agricultural  produce,  gold  and  silver  :  and  in 
these  it  is  without  a  parallel.  It  is  divided  by  a  river  called  the  Water 
of  Life.  It  is  alm»  cidled  the  River  of  Sibor,  like  the  name  of  a  river 
in  India.  It  has  its  rise  in  tht‘  mountains  which  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  city  Khan  Balik,  called  the  Mountain  of  the  Apea. 
It  theii  proceeds  through  the  middle  of  China  fur  a  dhitance  of  aia 
months,  until  it  passes  by  8in  £1  Sin,'  (the  same  as  Sin  Kihm,)  ^both 
banks  of  whicli  art'  covered  with  villages  and  forms,  just  like  the  Nile 
of  £gypt,  except  that  this  is  much  mori'  populous.'  p.  2(18. 

This  description  would  seem  best  to  answer  to  the  Yang-tae* 
Kiang  or  Blue  River,  (literally  the  CliiiieseNUe,)  which,  taking 
its  rise  in  the  great  table  land  of  Tibet,  traverses  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  China,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Tsoug-iniug,  iu  laL  82^, 
ami  about  l:i^l  miles  east  of  tlie  city  uf  Nan-king.  £1  Zaixuu  if 
thus  described. 

'The  first  city  1  came  to  in  China,  was  El  Zaitun.  It  is  a  large 
city,  and  in  it  the\’  make  the  beat  flowered  and  coloured  silks,  as  well 
as  satins,  which  are  therefore  preferred  to  thmn*  made  in  other  placet. 
Its  port  is  one  of  the  flnest  in  the  world.  I  saw  in  it  about  one  huA> 
dreil  iargt'  junks:  the  small  vessels  were  iiinutneruble.  It  is  a  large 
ettuarv  of  the  sea,  ruuniug  into  the  land  till  it  meets  the  gn^t  rivei’. 


•  A  different  etymology’  is  given  by  Asseman  from  Muttha'us  Mi«- 
rius  ;  viz.  Cam  or  Can,  signifying  king ;  Pa,  north  ;  and  La,  *1  atars. 
But  we  suspect  that  this  is,  like  many  other  learned  derivations,  mw 
ingenious  than  authentic-  BalU  (or  baligh)  occurs  iu  other  cooibina- 
tioiiK  as  signifying  residence. 
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In  thin  mhI  oth<^  Chin«e  totrnn,  each  inhahitant  has  a  franlan  amt 
•ama  land,  in  th<*  c^^ntrr  k>£  which  is  his  house ;  and  on  this  account  it 
it  that  their  cities  are  so  large.*  pp.  2U,  212. 

From  this  city,  which  can  he  m>  other,  apparently,  than  Nan¬ 
king,  a  place  still  famous  for  its  silk-manufactures,  our  Fraveller 
proceetletl  up  the  river,  ami  af\er  a  voyage  of  twenty-seven  tlayt, 
roachcnl  Sin-Kilan. 

*  This  is  one  of  their  greatest  and  l»est-fomietl  cities.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it  is  a  gn'at  temple,  which  was  built  by  one  of  their  kings.  This 
he  endowed  w  ith  the  revenue  of  the  city  .and  of  the  surrounding  vil¬ 
lages.  In  this  art*  amrtments  for  the  sick,  the  ageil,  the  Mind,  and 
the  great  iakcer  shiekhs;  and  the  end»>w  meat  affiwdsthem  pnwisiousin 
great  plenty.  A  picture  of  the  king  is  painter!  in  the  temple,  and 
woiNhipi^ed  hv  the  inmates.  In  a  certain  j^irt  of  this  pnwince  is  a 
town  in  which  the  Mohamnuslans  rcsule.  Tt  has  a  market,  a  mos^oc. 
and  a  cell  h'r  the  pw.  Here  also  is  a  jmige.  and  a  shiekh-el-TsUm. 
Niw  is  there  any  doubt  that  there  must  he,  in  all  the  towns  of  China. 
Midiammedan  mcrehants  who  hare  a  judge  and  a  shickh-el-lslam.  to 
whom  their  matters  arc  n'frrrtsi.*  In  this  place  I  Teside«l  with  one  of 
the  merchants,  and  remain^  there  among  them  for  fourteen  days; 
during  which  time.  m>l  a  day  passctl  without  my  receiving  presents 
from  them.  IVjond  this  city,  neither  the  Mtdianimedans  imr  (the) 
iniidcls  of  China  have  aiH^her.  Between  it  and  the  ol^t ruction 
of  ami  Mag«>g.  (the  peat  wall.^  there  is.  as  1  was  tMd.  a  di.stanof 
of  silty  days.  .\t  this  )uacr,  as  well  as  Kl  i^itiui,  the  earthenware  is 
made.'  p.  21^1. 

The  two  sorts  of  earth  most  usctl  in  the  manufacture  of  porce¬ 
lain,  are  calknl  and  fV  tmm-Ur,  The  former  is  said  to 

receive  its  name  fri>m  a  hill  near  the  village  of  King-te-chin,  in 
the  pnv^iiXY  of  K\ai\g-si,  where  the  finest  china  ware  is  made. 
\Vr  ktx^w  ixM  whether  we  may  sol  down  the  Kilan  of  our  Tra¬ 
veller  as  a  cornipiitvn  of  Kaoling ;  hut,  at  all  events,  he  appears 
to  have  asccmlcii  the  Yellow  Uiver  in  that  direction.f  He  nuif 
then  have  prix^ecilcil  thixmgh  the  central  province  of  Hou-kwang. 
to  Kin-iclu  which  i.s  situateii  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 

and  is  c\wt.xjdcred  as  one  of  the  ke  y  s  of  the  empire.  He  returned 
to  F.l  Zaitun  by  the  river;  whence,  having  obtained  the  Empe¬ 
ror's  ix^rmission,  he  proceeded  tow  ards  the  capital.  Having  em- 
barki'd  in  ves5»els  provided  for  him,  be  arrived,  in  ten  days,  aa 

•  l>r.  Morrifirro  jiates.  in  his  brief  MrxxKur  of  Lord  Amherst’s  Em¬ 
bassy,  that  M  ohammedans  were  found  in  every  part  through  wLict 
tbry*}«in>eTed  They  frt^iicnily  held  situationV  under  Goremmcia. 

♦  Ax  wo-chiug-chm,  a  gnwfl  dejkot  few  the  ocixcmodities  of  variam 
provinces,  simaxed  near  the  Poyanr  lake.  Ikr.  klurritioL  saw  a  very 
csoys  and  ejegaui  t43cple.  dedicated  to  a  drihed  peruuziage,  whoK  namt 

H«-fkii-keui-.  and  who  is  caCed  '  the  hapgy  lord  of  Kiax^-Mu. . 
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rti#'  cHv  of  Knojanfur,  «  larpe  nni^  liafHlsome  cHy,  shouted  in  a 
plain  snrroimcleH  with  gardens,  ‘  something  hke  the  plain  of 
‘  OamasciTs/  From  this  place  he  proceeded  fo  Kanjnra,  Bairaiti 
Katlu,  and  K1  Khansa,  which  last  city  is  thus  described. 

‘  This  is  the  largest  city  1  had  erer  seen  on  the  rf  the  earth : 
its  lefigth  is  a  iawme^  of  three  dapi.  in  which  a  traveHer  may  proceed 
oci.  ami  hmi  lodgings.  It  is.  as  we  hare  alieady  said  of  the  manner 
of  building  among  the  Chinese,  so  constructed,  that  each  inhabitant 
has  his  hooar  in  thi*  middle  of  his  land  and  garden -ground.  This  city 
is  divided  into  si\  rities.  all  of  which  are  surrounded  Kt’  a  wall ;  and 
of  which  we  shall  presently  say  more.  M’hen  we  approached  this  city, 
wi*  were  met  by  its  indge,  the  presbyters  of  iHlamism,  and  the  great 
merciiants.  The  Mohammedans  ait  eaceedinglv  niimeroos  here.  This 
whole  citt  is  surrounded  by  a  wall :  each  <»f  the  six  cities  is  also  sur- 
roundeti  hy  a  wall.  In  the  timt  reside  the  guards,  mith  their  c«nn- 
mander.  1  was  told  that,  in  tlu*  muster  rolls,  these  amount  to  twetre 
thoiisand.  1  lodged  one  night  in  the  house  of  the  commander.  In 
the  second  divisicai  are  the  .1ea*a,  (''hristians,  and  the  Turks,  who  wor- 
ahi])  the  sun  :  them*  an-  numerous  ;  their  nuinlier  is  not  known  ;  and 
theirs  is  the  mosi  lieautiful  city.  Their  streets  are  w'ell  dnposed,  and 
their  great  men  an*  exceedingh  wealthy.  There  are  in  the  city  a  great 
numlirr  of  Mohammedans,  with  some  of  whom  1  remded  for  €tiefn 
davs.  and  was  treated  moat  honoumhlv.  The  third  diviaifin  is  the  seat 
of  tht‘  government.  In  this  resides  the  chief  commander  cf  all  China, 
widi  the  forces.  When  1  entered  its  gate,  my  oompaiiions  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  me,  on  account  of  the  press,  and  1  remamed  alone.  I  was 
here  met  hr  tht*  primt-  minister,  wiM»  carried  me  to  the  houae  of  the 
commander  of  tbe-  forces,  the  Kmlr  Kartl.  Thk  fourth  idty  k  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  six ;  it  k  intersected  hr  three  rivers.  I  w  at 
entmainec  hy  the  Emir  Kartl.  in  his  own  house,  in  a  moot  addend  id 
manner ;  he  had  brougnt  together  ti>  this  feast  the  great  men  of  both 
tne  Monammedan^  and  tht-  Cnineae.  M'c  had  also  muidciatts  and 
singers:  1  stayed  iritii  nim  oih  night.  At  the  buiicjuet  were  present 
the  Khan  s  jugglers,  tiie  chief  of  whom  was  ordered  to  shew  tmaw*  of 
ids  wonders.  He  tneii  took  a  wuadei^  sphere,  in  which  there  were 
iHdes,  and  in  tnesi-,  long  straps,  and  threw  h  u})  into  the  sir  till  it 
wen:  ou:  of  sight,  as  1  myaeli  witiieosec.,  while  tlu'  strap  reauakied  in 
ids  nand.  He  thai  cximnuuided  oim*  of  hk  diaKriulet  to  take  hold  of, 
and  t<«  ascend  ht'  thk  strap,  which  he  did<  untiJ  he  also  went  juuI  of 
sigAi.  His  master  tden  cahed  him  three  times  ;  hut  no  answer  iimw. 
Ht-  tnei.  t4iuk  a  knik  in  hk  hand,  apparently  in  auger^  which  he  ap* 
plied  to  tne  strap.  This  aiso  asoeudetl  till  it  went  t^uite  out  ^  si|phi  ; 
ne  tnen  turen^  tin*  Hand  of  tla-  bin  upon  the  grouud,  then  his  foot, 
tbei.  his  otder  hand,  then  hk  other  foot,  then  hk  body,  then  hk  head 
He  tnen  cauu  down,  imntiug  for  hreatli,  and  hk  clotiMis  siahsbd  with 
biood.  Tin  mai  taeii  kissed  tht-  ground  before  the  geiMsal,  who  sd* 
dresset;  uim  in  Cuiuest  ,  and  gave  Idu  soui«  other  order,  'i'he  juggler 
tua  tooa  tne  limbs  of  Ua-  hoy,  and  applied  tneui  one  to  tumtiw/ ;  ktc 
tnen  stampeii  trpoi  tnem,  and  it  stuod  up  compleu-  aiid  eteoi.  I  was 
assonkueci,  and  was  seiaec'  in  ooiuieqneDc*  with  a  palpitaUuu  at  thr 
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hetft ;  but  tboy  pivo  me  some  drink,  and  I  reoevemk  ITie  jiid^e  of 
the  Mobammertans  was  sittin|t  by  my  side,  who  swore  that  there  waa 
neither  ascent,  descent,  nor  cutting  away  of  limbs,  but  the  whole  u-as 
mere  juggling. 

‘  On  this  very  night,  1  entered  the  fift^  city,  which  is  the  largest 
of  them.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  common  ('hinese  people,  among  whom 
are  the  moat  ingenimis  artificers.  In  this  place  are  made  the  Khan- 
siwia  garments.  The  most  wonderful  thiu^  they  make,  are  dishes 
composed  of  ree<ls  gliietl  together,  and  paintM  over  vnth  colours,  such, 
that  when  hot  meat  is  put  into  them,  they  do  not  change  their  colour. 
Ten  of  these  mav  be  put  into  one  another  ;  and  the  |>erson  seeing  them 
would  suppose  tliem  to  be  only  one.  For  these,  they  have  a  c<^ver, 
which  contains  them  all ;  and  their  softness  is  such,  that,  should  they 
fall  from  a  height,  they  would  not  break :  they  are  wonderful  produc* 
tions. 

*  After  this,  1  entered  the  sixth  city,  which  is  inhabiteil  by  sailors, 
fishermen,  ship-ca\ilkers,  and  carpenters.  I  uas  told  aft<'r  this,  by 
the  wealthy  Mohammedans,  that  some  of  the  relations  of  the  great 
Khin  had  revolted,  and  that  they  had  collected  an  army,  and  gone 
out  to  give  him  Iwttle :  they  had  collected  a  hundred  companies  of 
cavalry,  each  company  amounting  to  ten  thousand.  The  Sultan  had 
on  this  occasion,  of  his  own  |>articii]aT  friends  and  stipendiaries,  fifty 
thousand  cavalry  ;  and  of  foot  soldiers,  five  hundred  thousand.  He  was 
also  opposed  by  the  gr<*ater  part  of  the  nobles,  w  ho  agrees!  that  be  iiugbt 
to  alaiicjitr  the  throne,  lieoause  he  disregarded  the  regulations  of  the  Ya- 
»ak,  laid  down  by  his  Rucest<iT  Jengi*  Khan.  They  aeeordingly  went  over 
to  the  side  of  his  uncle’s  son,  w  ho  had  set  up  a  claim  against  him.  They 
also  wTote  to  the  Khan,  advising  him  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  promis¬ 
ing  that  the  province  of  K1  Khansa  should  be  apportioned  to  him.  This 
he  refused  to  acee<le  to,  and  gave  them  battle  ;  hut,  after  a  few  days,  hr 
was  put  to  the  rout  ,  and  killed,  l»eforc  1  arrived  at  his  palace.  The  news 
of  this  soon  came  to  the  city,  and  drums  and  trumpets  were  Muinded  ac¬ 
cordingly  during  the  space  of  two  months,  for  joy  at  the  accession  of 
the  new  Khan.  The  Khan  who  had  In^en  killed,  with  about  a  hundred 
of  his  relatives,  was  then  brought,  and  a  large  sepulchre  was  dug  for 
him  under  the  earth,  in  which  a  most  beautiful  couch  was  spread ;  and 
the  Khan  was,  w'ith  his  weapons,  laid  upon  it.  With  him,  they  placid 
all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  he  had  in  his  house,  te^^her  witn  four 
female  slaves,  and  six  of  his  favourite  Mamluks,  w’itb  a  few  vessels  of 
drink.  They  w'ere  then  all  closed  up,  and  the  earth  heaped  upon 
them  to  the  height  of  a  large  hill.  They  then  brought  four  hoTHes, 
which  they  ])ierced  through  at  the  hill,  until  all  motion  in  them 
ceased :  they  then  forced  a  piece  of  w<Mid  into  the  hinder  part  of  the 
animal,  till  it  came  out  at  its  neck,  and  this  they  fixed  in  the  eortli, 
leaving  the  horse's  thus  impaled  upon  the  hill.  Tlie  rtdatives  of  the 
Khin,  they  buried  iii  the  same  manner,  ]mtting  all  their  vessels  of  gold 
and  fiilvcr  in  the  grave  w’ith  them.  At  the  dcKir  of  the  sejmlchres  of 
ten  of  these,  they  imjmM  three  horse's  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 
At  the  graves  of  each  of  the  rest,  only  one  horse  was  impaled.  This 
was  a  notable  day.  All  the  ])eople  of  the  city,  Chinese,  Moham- 
snedans.  and  othi'rs.  wwre  preMmt  on  the  oocaaioii  and  had  on  their 
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mourning,  which  oontiitiU  of  a  sort  of  white  hood.  1  know  of  no  other 
people  who  do  so  on  such  occasions. 

*  When,  how'cver,  the  former  Emperor  was  killed,  and  Firun,  the 
mi\  of  his  uncle  who  had  made  war  a^inst  him,  had  been  put  in  power, 
he  chose*  to  fix  his  residence  at  Kora  Karum,  on  account  of  its  nearness 
to  the  territories  of  his  uncle  the  King  of  Turkistan  and  Mia^ara  El 
Nuhn.  Hut  those  nobles  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  death  of 
the  former  Khan,  revolted.  Upon  this  occasion  they  stopped  up  the 
roads ;  and  the  disaffection  spread  itself  like  a  flame.  The  leading 
men  among  the  Mohammedans  advised  me  to  return  to  the  city  of  E«1 
Zaitun,  before  the  confusion  should  become  general ;  and  accordingly, 
they  petitioned  the  minister  of  King  Firun  to  give  me  permission ; 
which  he  did,  with  an  order  for  my  maintenance,  according  to  cnstooi/ 

p.  216—221. 

Kora  Karum,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  D’Uerbelot,  Caracoram, 
was  built  by  Octal  Khan,  the  son  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  in  the 
county  of  Cathay,  after  he  had  subjugated  it.  It  was  also  named 
Ordu  Halik,  and  ‘  is  |>erhaps  \  remarks  that  learned  Orientalist, 

*  the  same  that  Marco  Polo  calls  Cambalu  *.  Mangu  Khan,  the 
son  of  Tub  Khan,  and  grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  the  fourth 
emperor  of  the  Monguls,  also  made  that  city  his  principal  re¬ 
sidence.  The  river  of  Sibar,  according  to  an  authority  cited 
from  Asseman,  bears  also  the  name  of  Flttvius  Caramoranus^ 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Caracoram  stood  on  that 
river.  El  Kliansa,  Professor  Lee  conjectures,  may  be  the 
Chensi  of  the  maps ;  but  the  w’ord  is  pronounced  Shensi.  The 
extremity  of  that  province,  however,  towards  the  north-west,  is 
called  Kan-tclieou,  or  Kansou,  which  may  have  been  the  name, 
at  one  time,  of  the  whole  province.  The  city  which  seems  best 
to  answer  to  I  bn  Hatuta's  description  of  El  Khansa,  is  Si-ngan, 
the  capital  of  Shensi,  and,  next  to  Peking,  one  of  the  hiieat  and 
largest  cities  of  China.  Its  walls,  we  are  told,  are  eleven  miles 
in  extent.  An  old  palace  is  still  to  he  seen  there,  which  was 
the  residence  of  its  ancient  kings.  In  this  city,  the  principal 
Mantchoo  troops  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  north  of 
China,  are  stationed.  In  1685,  there  was  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  ill  digging  the  foundations  of  a  house,  a  marble  slab 
containing  an  inscription  in  Chinese  characters,  together  with 
words  ill  the  Syriac,  and  a  cross  carved  at  the  tup.  It  is  said  to 
contain  the  names  of  sovereigns  who  favoured  the  preaching  ot 
Christianity  when  introduced  by  Nestorian  missionaries  in  the 
year  6il5^.  These  Nestorians,  or  Syrians,  were,  no  doubt,  the 
Christians  whom  Ibti  Hatuta  found  at  El  Kliansa.  The  Khan 
Balik  of  this  Traveller,  was  still  higher  up  the  country,  on  tiie 
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same  river,  and,  as  it  sliould  seem,  within  the  confines  of  Tatary, 
It  is,  perhaj>s,  the  Ordu  Balik,  or  Kara  Koram,  above  referred 
to ;  but,  as  the  appellation  simply  denotes  the  imperial  residence, 
it  may  have  designated  different  cities  at  distinct  periods ;  and 
we  strongly  suspect  that  El  Khansa,  alias  Si-ngan-foo,  is  the 
true  Khaii-haligh,  or  Camhalu  of  Marco  Polo,  which,  in  1307, 
Pope  Clement  V.  dignified  with  the  honours  of  a  metropolitan 
see.  ’J'he  Sarv  of  Ihii  Batuta  is,  perhaps,  the  lloau-ho,  or 
Yellow  River,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  table  land  of  Tibet,  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Blue  River.  As  these  two  rivers 
eventually  approximate,  and  communicate  by  an  intermediate 
labyrinth  of  canals,  and  as  Nan-king  may  be  considered  as  the 
key  to  both  rivers,  it  is  not  unlikely,  and  very  pardonable,  that 
Ibn  Batuta  should  have  confounded  them.  Ilis  two  voyages 
were  evidently  in  different  directions. 

We  must  now  turn  hack  to  some  of  the  earlier  journeys  of 
our  Traveller.  At  El  llilla,  on  the  Euphrates,  he  found  all 
the  inhabitants  followers  of  the  Twelve  Imaums,  that  is  to  say, 
Shecahs. 

*  They  have  here  a  inosqiie,  ov'er  the  gate  of  which  is  an  extended 
veil  of  silk.  They  call  it  the  mosque  of  the  last  Imam.  It  is  said, 
that  Mohammed  Ibn  £1  Hasan  K1  Askari  entered  this  mosque,  and  be¬ 
came  concealed  in  it.  This  person  is,  according  to  them,  the  Imam 
Mchdi  (or  leader)  who  has  long  Ix'en  ex))ected.  It  is  a  practice  with 
them,  to  come  daily,  armed,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  to  the  door  of 
this  mosque,  bringing  with  them  a  beast  saddled  and  bridled,  (attended 
by)  a  great  numlHT  of  persons  also  w’ith  drums  and  trumpets,  and  to 
say  :  t'ome  forth,  lord  of  the  age,  for  tyranny  and  baseness  now  abound : 
this  then  is  the  time  for  thy  egress,  that,  by  thy  means,  God  may  di¬ 
vide  truth  and  falsehcHnl.  They  wait  till  night,  and  then  return  to 
their  homes.’  jip.  4r>,  G. 

In  ii  note,  the  learned  Translator  expresses  bis  opinion,  that 
the  Mohammedans  have  borrowed  this  notion,  as  well  as  many 
others,  from  the  early  Christian  heretics ;  and  that  it  is  a  coun¬ 
terpart  to  the  Millenarian  creed. 

‘  The  Shiah  expect  the  Mehdi  to  apjKmr,  when  Mohammed  and 
Jesus  are  also  to  descend  from  hi‘aven  ;  and  this  is  to  happen  at  the 
end  of  an  age  <ir  dispensation,  when  the  world  shall  be  filled  w'ith  op¬ 
pression  and  sin.  Upon  this  occasion,  they  further  tell  us,  there  is  to 
be  a  general  resiirreclion  of  the  w'icked,  and  then  a  horrible  slaughter  is 
to  ensue  ;  and  after  this,  the  earthly  Paradise  is  to  commence.* 

Ibn  Batuta  had  the  honour  of  travelling  from  Astrachan  to 
Constantinople,  in  the  train  of  one  of  the  Sultan’s  wives,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Christian  Emperor,  Andronicus  the 
l  ounger.  The  marriage  of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  Canta- 
cuzenus,  to  the  Ottoman  prince  of  Bithynia,  appears,  therefore, 
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to  liuvc  be^n  not  the  first  lime  that  the  purple  was  so  dis¬ 
honoured  The  (|uecn  was  attended  in  her  journey  by  .jOOO 
of  the  kind’s  army,  including  about  five  hundred  cavalry. 

‘  In  this  manner*,  says  our  Traveller,  ^  we  arrived  at  I^kak,  which  is 
a  miHlenitcly  sized  town,  hut  excessively  cold.  lietween  this  place  and 
El  Serai,  which  l)elongs  to  the  Sultan,  there  is  a  distance  of  ten  days. 
At  the  distance  of  one  day  from  this  place  are  the  mountains  of  the 
Russians,  who  are  Christians,  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes ;  an  ugly 
and  perfidious  ]HM»ple.  They  have  silver  mines ;  and  from  their  country 
is  the  sufvam  (silver  bullion)  brought.*  p.  R(). 

In  the  account  of  our  Author's  travels  in  llindostan,  lliere  oc¬ 
curs  the  following  description  of  the  practice  of 

‘  In  this  part,’  QRajpootana,]  *  I  saw  those  women  who  burn  tlieni- 
selves  when  their  husbands  die.  The  woman  adorns  herself,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  cavalcade  of  the  infidel  IlindiKts  and  Rrahmans,  with 
drums,  trumpets,  and  men  following,  both  Moslem  and  Infidels,  for 
mere  ])astime.  The  fire  had  Ix'en  already  kindled,  and  into  it  they 
threw  the  dead  liusbaud.  The  wife  then  threw  herself  tunm  him,  and 
Isith  were  entirely  burned*  A  woman’s  burning  herself  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  how’ever,  is  not  considered  as  absolutely  necessary  among  them, 
but  it  is  encouraged  ;  and  when  a  woman  burns  herself  w’ith  lier  hus*? 
band,  her  family  is  considered  as  btung  ennobled,  and  is  supjMised  to 
be  worthy  of  trust.  But  when  she  does  not  burn  hersidf,  she  is  ever 
after  clothed  coarsely,  and  remains  in  constraint  among  her  relations 
on  account  of  her  want  of  fidelity  to  her  husband.  The  woman  who 
burns  herself  with  her  husband,  is  generally  surrounded  by  women, 
who  bid  her  farewell,  and  commission  her  with  salutations  for  their 
former  friends^  while  she  laughs,  ])lays,  or  dances,  to  the  very  time  in 
which  she  is  to  be  burned.’  pp.  10R-— 110. 

According  to  the  Dabistan,  as  cited  by  Professor  Lee  in  a 
note,  this  atrocious  combination  of  suicide  and  murder  is  to  be 
traced  to  a  gross  perversion  of  instructions  that  were  intended  to 
be  understood  in  a  mystical  sense. 

*  The  doctors  have  said,  that  the  original  intention  of  becoming  a 
sattee  (or  suttee,  i.e.  saint)  was  this:  that  a  woman  should,  after  the 
death  of  her  husltand,  consume  all  her  desires,  and  thus  die  (to  the 
world)  before  her  natural  death  ;  for,  in  the  language  of  mysticism, 
woman  means  desire :  and  the  intention  is,  that  she  should  cast  away 
her  desire,  not  that  she  should  throw  herself  as  a  dcnid  carcase  into  the 
fire,  which  is  abominable* 


^  •  Ibn  Batuta  calls  the  reigning  Emperor  '  Sultan  Takfur,  son  of 
*  George,  king  of  C'onstantinople  *.  His  father  George,  it  is  added, 
was  still  living,  but  had  retired  from  the  world,  become  a  monk,  and 
given  up  the  kingdom  to  bis  son.  The  Christian  name  of  the  elder 
Andronicus  was  Antony.  ^  ^  The  Editor  has  lieen  unable  to  throw  any 
light  upon  these  discrepancies. 
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Our  worthy  Sheikh  is  a  little  too  fond  of  llic  marvellous 
esperially  uheii  he  can  ^et  hold  of  a  good  miracle  that  may 
attest  the  di\ine  authority  of  the  Koran,  lie  resided  for  a  eon- 
sid(*rahle  time  in  the  Maidive  Islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  deseiibt'd  as  a  feeble,  hut  peaceable  race  who  had  em¬ 
braced  the  true  faith.  'The  cause  of  their  conversion,  as  ‘some 
‘  learned  and  respectable  persons  among  them’  informed  our 
traveller,  was  this.  While  thev  were  in  a  state  of  infidelity, 
there  apptaretl  to  tliem,  once  a  month,  a  spectre  from  among 
the  genii,  lie  eame  from  the  sea,  and  his  appearance  was  that 
oi*  a  ship  filled  ^^ith  candles.  To  propitiate  this  terrific  appa¬ 
rition,  tlu*  people  were  accustomed  to  array  a  virgin,  and  place 
her  in  an  idol  tcmiple  on  the  sea-shore,  where  she  was  left 
alone  b)r  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning,  they  fonnd  her  dead. 
At  length,  a  worthy  M»»ggrehine  came  to  the  island  of  Mold, 

:i  holy  man.  who  had  committed  the  Koran  to  memory;  and  one 
4lay,  finding  his  hostess  anil  a  company  of  her  female  inmates 
W(‘<‘ping  and  lamimting.  he  in(pnri‘d  the  cause,  and  was  t«)ld 
that  the  let  had  fallen  upon  the  old  woman,  and  that  they  were 
adorning  her  i  nly  daughter  as  the  sj>ectre’s  bride.  'I'he  Mog- 
grehine,  ^\h('  was  fortunat(‘ly  a  beardless  man,  ])iously  offered 
to  play  tlie  ]»art  of  the  young  lady  in  the  rencontre  with  the 
demon;  and,  unknown  to  the  magistrate,  the  substitution  was 
luaile.  l>y  and  by,  the  spi  clre  came  on  his  monthly  visit,  with 
eyes  fhiming  like  fire;  hut  no  sooner  did  he  get  near  eiuHigh  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  holy  man  reading  the  Koran,  than  he 
plunged  into  the  sea.  'i'he  next  month,  the  ex])eriment  was 
repeat(‘d  with  ^imilar  success.  I  pon  which,  the  king  and  all 
his  ]>eople  destroyiul  tinur  idols,  .and  became  Moslem. 

‘  1  was  residing’,  adds  tlir  Sheikh,  ‘  hir  some  time  in  these  islands, 
without  having  any  knowledge  of  tliis  eircaimstance  ;  upon  a  certain 
night,  h«)wever,  when  I  saw  them  exidting  and  praising  God,  as  they 
were  ])rocee<iing  towards  tlie  si*a  with  Korans  on  their  heads,  1  asktnl 
them  what  they  Avere  ahont,  wlu*n  they  told  me  of  the  sju'ctrc.  Thev 
then  s;nd,  l^ook  towards  the  si*a,  and  yon  will  see  him.  I  hM)ked,  and 
Indadd,  he  resembled  a  ship  filled  with  candli's  and  torclies.  This,  said 
they,  is  tlie  sjM'etre  ;  which,  when  we  do  as  you  have  seen  us  doing, 
goi's  awav  and  doi's  us  no  injury.*  p.  1110. 

'fhere  are  several  stories  scarcely  less  extraordinary  thaji 
this ;  hut  we  have  no  room  for  further  extracts.  'NVe  sliould 
otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  give  our  Author’s  account  of 
his  ascent  of  Adam's  Peak  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  According 
to  the  Sheikh,  the  holy  foot-mark  of  Adam,  alias  Boodh,  is  eleven 
S]>an.s  in  length,  hut  the  great  toe  is  wanting!  ‘  I’he  Chinese 
*  eame  here  at  some  former  time,  and  cut  out  from  this  stone 
‘  the  place  of  the  ffreat  toe,  together  with  the  stone  about  it.  and 
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*  placed  it  ill  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Zaitun ;  and  pilgrima^s 
‘  are  made  to  it  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  China.*  'Fhe 
following  account  of  a  scene  which  he  witnesse<l  in  the  Island 
of  Java,  is  tt)o  extraordinary  to  lx*  passed  over. 

*  The  King  ^lul  Java  is  an  infidel  ....  1  one  day  saw  in  the 

4Lvseinbly  of  this  prince,  a  man  with  u  knife  in  his  hand,  which  he 
placed  ujM»n  his  own  neck  ;  he  then  made  a  long  8jH‘t‘ch,  not  a  word  of 
which  1  could  understand  ;  he  then  firmly  gnisjHHl  the  knife,  and  its 
sharpness  and  the  force  with  which  he  urged  it  were  such,  that  he 
severed  his  liead  from  his  iMnly,  and  it  fell  (»n  the  ground.  I  wus 
wondering  much  at  the  circumstance,  when  the  king  sjiid  to  me, 
Does  any  among  you  do  such  a  thing  as  this  ?  I  answered,  I  never 
saw  t»ne  do  so.  He  smiled  and  sjiid  :  These  our  servants  d(»  so,  out  of 
their  love  to  us.  He  then  ordered  the  IhkIv  to  Im*  taken  up  and 
hurned.  He  next  went  out  in  procession  to  the  burning,  in  front  of 
his  prime  minister,  the  rest  of  his  nobles,  his  army,  and  the  |Hiisantry ; 
and  (»n  this  <»ccasion,  he  made  provision  for  the  familv  and  relations  of 
the  deceased,  whose  memory  is  greatly  honoured  in  consi*queiice  of 
this  act.  One  who  had  bwii  jiresent  at  the  assembly,  told  me,  that 
the  speech  he  made,  was  a  declaration  of  his  h»ve  to  the  Sultan,  and 
tliat  on  this  account  he  had  killed  himself,  just  as  his  father  hud  done 
for  the  father  of  the  jiresent  king,  and  his  grandfather  for  the  king's 
grandfather."  pp.  204,  2fh’). 

Professor  Lee  seems  at  a  loss  to  find  any  well-autlienticated 
ease  of  fanaticism  at  all  afiproaching  to  this;  nor  dot>s  our  recol¬ 
lection  supply  us  with  an  exact  parallel,  'i'he  devotedness  of 
the  followers  of  llussun  Suhah,  ‘the  Old  Man  of  the  Mouii- 
‘  tain,*  as  his  title  has  been  mis-translateil,  comes,  indeed,  very 
near  to  it.  \\  hen  an  envoy  from  the  Persian  Siiali  came  to  (he 
den  of  the  Sheikh,  llussun  commanded  one  of  his  subjects  to 
stab  himself,  and  another  to  cast  himself  iieadlong  from  a  preci¬ 
pice.  lie  was  promptly  obeyed.  ‘Cjo,*.said  he  to  tlw?  asto¬ 
nished  envoy,  ‘  and  explain  to  your  master  the  character  of  my 
‘  followers.*  in  Japan,  tlierc  are  certain  noble  classes  w  ho  pos.s(‘ss 
the  highly-rated  piivilege  of  being  liieirow  ii  executioners.  AH 
miliLary  men,  M.  T*itsingh  infornts  us,  ;is  well  as  the  servants  of 
the  Djogoun  or  Peishwa,  anil  persons  holding  civil  oHices  under 
the  (iovernment,*  are  bound,  when  tin*}’  have  committed  any 
crime,  to  rip  themselves  up,  on  receiving  an  order  from  the  court 
to  that  effect.  No  disgrace  is  attached  to  this  self-punishment; 
and  this  disregard  of  death  as  preferable  to  the  slightest  disgrace, 
is  said  to  extend  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Japanese.  J'he 
reported  conduct  of  the  Javanese  noble,  only  differs  from  sucli 
cases,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have  had  no  public  object,  nor  any 
conceivable  motive.  Hut  the  true  state  of  the  case  may  have 
been  imperfectly  umlerstood  by  our  Traveller.  Tlie  aiioal.s  of 
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Dahomey  anil  Ashantee  would,  however,  supply  many  similar 
instances  of  des|M'rate  disregard  for  life,  cjuite  sufficient  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  credibility  of  his  narrative,  and  to  shew  how  little 
courage,  intellect,  or  rational  motive  it  requires,  to  cast  away,  in 
contempt  or  ilesperation,  the  boon  of  life,  and  to  make  a  blind 
plunge  into  eternity. 

Tlic  ])rcsent  volume,  independently  of  its  origin.al  interest 
and  its  intrinsic  merits  as  a  translation,  has  peculiar  claims  to 
public  notice,  as  the  first  fruits  of  an  Institution  which  promises 
to  be  the  most  important  literary  Association  that  has  hitherto 
existed  in  this  country.  We  allude  to  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  under  whose  auspices  and  at  whose  expense  the 
work  is  printed.  'I'his  Committee  is  atUiched  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  but  has  as  well  its  distinct  funds  as  its  particular 
object,  which  is,  to  ]>ublish,  free  of  ex|xinse  to  the  authors, 
translations  of  works  in  the  Oriental  languages,  with  such  illus¬ 
trations  as  may  be  deemed  requisite.  'Che  Committee  have  al¬ 
ready  met  with  the  most  gratifying  success,  both  as  regards  the 
illustrious  patronage  and  effective  support  extended  to  the  infant 
institution,  aiul  the  literary  emulation  which  they  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  awakening.  Corresponding  committees  have  been 
established  in  various  ]>arts  of  our  eastern  dominions  ;  and  it  is 
expected  timt  the  Mohammedan  princes  and  the  learned  na¬ 
tives  will  warmly  concur  in  the  munificent  enterprise.  Among 
the  numerous  works  already  offered  to  the  (-ommittee,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  those  which  have  heen  accepted  and  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  ]>uhlication  ; 

A  C  ollation  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  both 
Neslorian  and  dacohite,  that  are  accessible  in  bbigland.  By 
the  Hex.  Professor  li(*e. 

'Fhe  Ap(^stolical  (ixnstitutions  of  tlte  Abyssinian  Cdiurch.  By 
T.  \\  Platt,  Issq.,  A.M. 

'The  Bustan  of  S:uli.  By  dames  Ross,  l^sq.,  A.M. 

Naser-ud-deen’s  I'ersian  luhics,  formed  on  Greek  models. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  (i.  Keene,  A.M. 

The  Sanrhffa  System  of  Metaphysical  Philosoj)hy,  from  the 
Sanscrit.  By  H. 'F.  C-olehrocke,  I'.sq. 

I  bn  Khaldun’s  History  of  the  Berbers.  By  the  Rev.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lee. 

Naima’s  Turkish  Annals,  — l(>9ii.  Bv  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Henderson. 

A  Persian  History  of  the  Afghans.  By  Dr.  Bernard  Dorn. 

The  Annals  of  Elias,  Metropolitan  of  Nisihis.  By  the  Rev. 
dosiah  I’orshall,  A.M. 

The  great  geographical  work  of  Edrisi.  By  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Renouard,  R.D. 
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Part  of  the  Kuzet  al  Sulfa,  containing  tlic  History  of  Persia 
from  Cayumcrs  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
By  David  Shea,  Esq. — &c.  &c. 

Hitherto,  Oriental  literature  has  languished  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  utter  neglect  it  has,  till  of  late,  ex|)erienced  in  our 
Universities,  and  the  little  prospect  of  either  remuneration  or 
encouragement  from  any  other  quarter,  which  the  scholar  could 
have  in  prosecuting  his  toilsome  and  costly  studies.  The  na¬ 
tural  consequence  has  been.  Professor  I-iee  remarks,  that,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  known  on  these  subjects,  ‘  few  have  been 
*  found  hardy  enough  to  undertake  laborious  and  expensive 
‘  works,  with  no  other  prospect,  than  that  of  l>eing  eulogized 
'  by  their  biographers  as  having  immortalized  and  ruined  them- 
‘  selves.*  This  complaint,  if  the  Society  proceeds  in  its  career 
as  prudently  and  auspiciously  as  it  has  begun,  will  no  longer 
be  heard  ;  and  the  *  Mines  of  the  East',  through  the  medium 
of  the  Society’s  mintage,  will  be  made  to  yield  a  rich  accession 
to  our  intellectual  currency. 


Art.  V.  1.  (hi  the  Prosperittf  of  Christian  Churches  and  the  lie- 
rival  of  Religion.  Thret*  Sermons,  preuchid  at  Stepney  Meeting. 
By  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.  12mo.  j)p.  xii.  124.  J^ondon.  1829. 

2.  Pastoral  Discourses  on  Revivals  of  Religioti.  By  Ileiiry  Forster 
Border,  M.A.  To  w’hich  are  ap|)ended,  A  Letter  to  Uoiigrega- 
tional  Churches,  and  a  Statement  of  Facts  regarding  American 
Revivals.  12mo.  pp.  150.  Price  3s.  London.  .  1829. 

3.  A  Narrative  of  the  Revival  of  ReligUm  in  New  England ;  with 

Thnuiihts  on  that  Revival.  Bv  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.  With 
an  lntroducton»-  Essay  by  John  Pve  Smith,  i).D.  12n)o.  pp.  xlviii. 
5(K).  Price  5a.  Grf.  Glasgow'.  1829. 

4.  The  Reformed  Pastor.  By  Richard  Baxter.  Revised  and  abridged 
by  the  Rev.  William  Brown,  M.D.  W'ith  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Islington.  12ino. 
pp.  Ixxii.  290.  Price  4a.  Glasgow.  1829. 

5.  The  Means  of  a  Religious  Revival :  a  Sermon.  By  John  Howard 
Hinton,  M.A.  ])p.  84.  Price  2a.  London.  1829. 

6.  A  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  Revivals  of  Religion  :  addressed 
primarily  to  the  Church  of  Christ  assembling  in  (/air’s  Lane, 
Birmingham ;  and  submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Churches  in  (reueral.  ]2mo.  ]>p.  40.  London.  1829. 

^PHESE  publications  (and  others  might  be  added  to  the  list) 
atlbrd  substantial  evidence  of  the  very  general  interest 

which  has  been  recently  excited  in  the  subject  oi  what  is  termed 

a  Revival  of  Religion ;  a  phrase  of  unobjectionable  propriety. 
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UHOil  in  its  obvious  sense,  but  to  which,  we  suspect,  a  N'err  vacfuc 
and  various  meaning  has  often  l>een  attached.  Were  the  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  diftcrcut  parties,  hat  do  you  understand  by  ‘  a  re- 

*  vival  of  religion’,  or  ‘  in  religion?’  it  wo»ild,  we  apprehend, 
elicit  very  difterent  sentiments.  ‘  l^y  a  revival  in  religion’,  says 
Mr.  Uunler, 

*  1  undorstuiul,  the  rfhvt  of  the  ]H»werful  op<‘rtttion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  enlivening  and  invigoniting  the  principles  of  the  spiritnal  life  when' 
it  already  exists  ;  and  in  giving  this  life  to  many  of  the  dead  iu 
trespasses  and  sins.”  In  otlier  words,  if,  in  any  church  or  in  any  dis¬ 
trict,  pros|M‘ritv  of  sonl  lM*conu»s  the  general  characteristic  of  believers 
in  (^hrist,  and  there  are  also  very  numerous  instances  of  conversion  to 
(rod,  there  is  unquestionably  a  revival  in  ri'ligion.* 
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rhis  is  undoniahlc  ;  hut  thou,  as  Mr.  Vlctchcr  very  ju<lici- 
ously  rcnmrks,  ‘  there  is  nothing  in  tlu*  most  desirable  state  of 
‘  a  church,  when  distinguished  hy  the  energy  and  ^levotion  of  a 

*  revival,  which  ought  not  to  he  its  hahitual  state*,  (^n  this 

*  gnuuul  alone,  can  the  state*  of  things  usually  railed  a  Kevival 
‘  he  consuleretl  as  a  legitimate  subject  for  exhortation  and  ap- 

*  IM'hI.’ 

I’his  tt»pical  sjwies  of  revival,  however,  consisting  in  the 
pros]>crous  state  of  a  particnlav  community  or  district  with  re¬ 
gard  to  redigious  feeling  and  practice,  is  a  very  distinct  thing 
from  a  general  n'vival  of  the  power  of  Christianity,  as  distin¬ 
guishing  a  ]>avtic4dav  country  or  era; — such  a  rc'vival  Jis  took 
]dace  at  tlu*  p(*riod  of  the  lleforination,  and  such  as  unqnestion- 
ahly  marks  tlu*  present  ju*riod.  The  revival  of  piety  in  the 
heart,  is  one  thing  :  its  revival  in  society,  is  quite*  another  thing. 
'I’he  foriiu'r,  as  Mr.  Ihirder  remarks,  ‘  c<nueth  not  with  (dw<'rv- 
‘  ation':  the  latt(*r  must  lu  ohsc'rvahle,  for  it  im[)Iios  the  deve¬ 
lopment  and  visible  <»peratij»n  of  Christian  principles.  Indivk 
dual  instanees  (»f  the  most  lervent  and  exalted  piety,  and  the 
most  ilhistrions  exemplifications  of  the  ]mwf*r  of  religion  in 
Christian  comnnmities.  hav(*  been  exhibited  in  time.s  of  general 
corruptuku,  and  when  the  singiilarity  of  piety  lias  exposed  the 
parties  to  scorn  and  pem*cution.  Ami  such  a  revival  ol  religion 
in  oiu  churches  would  he  truly  great  ami  delightful,  as  should 
admit  of  their  being  eompareil,  in  ]mint  of  purity  and  vigour  of 
principle,  with  religious  eominunitics  so  circumstanced.  No 
one  will  contend,  imwcvev,  tluit  such  a  sUite  of  society  is  good 
<n-  desirable  ;  nr  that  tlu*  extension  of  a  religious  profession  is 
to  Im*  de]m*rale<l,  oven  though  it  may  be  inevitably  attended  hy 
a  declension  from  tlu*  severe  ami  heroic  piety  of  the  days  of 
tvrseciition  ami  martyrdom. 

If  the  improved  rciigituis  state  ot‘  pultlic  ft^eliog,— a  more 
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pt'noral  at  font  ion  to  religions  duties,— an  incrense  of  ('hristian 
knowledge,  zeal,  and  charity,  is  not  a  revival  of  religion  ;  then, 

>ve  must  afresh  recur  to  the  definition  of  the  word.  'I'his  may 
not  1h‘  the  sort  of  revival  which  is  meant  by  some  |)ersons  who 
use  the*  word,  beeaiise  they  may  attach  to  it  a  technical  meaning, 
which  reduces  it  to  a  cant  term.  The  associations  which  many 
individuals  connect  with  the  })hrase,  lead  them  to  restrict  it  to 
periods  of  extraordifiary  religious  excitement,  such  as  have  oc¬ 
casionally,  we  may  say  usually,  followed  an  en(*rgetic  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrines  of  the  (iospel,  where  they  have  not  l)cfore 
heen  heard  of.  'I'he  preaching  of  W’hitfield  and  Wesley,  and 
of  others  whose  names  are  not  less  deserving  to  l>e  held  in 
lasting  rememhrance,  was  attended  by  an  excitement  f>f  this 
character,  in  which,  amid  much  that  was  transient  and  entliusi- 
astic,  tlien*  was  umpiestionahly  a  very  extensive  production  of 
the  genuine  result>  of  religious  conversion.  I'he  American 
revivals  seem  to  have  partaken  of  a  specific  character,  to  which 
tlie  recorils  of  W  esleyan  Methodism  present,  in  this  country, 
the  only  counterpart.  Against  the  iiotimi  which  identifies  a 
religious  revival  with  such  excitement,  or  w  hich  would  make  the 
excitement  thef;/coA7/rc  of  the  revival,  the  ('hristian  world  cannot, 
however,  he  too  strongly  guarded,  (lenerally  sj)eaking,  we 
think  we  may  venture  to  express  the  opinion,  the  strefigth  of 
excitement  attending  the  successful  preaching  and  n*ce|)tion  of 
scriptural  truths,  will  bear  a  proportion  to  the  novelty  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  liearer, — tlie  previous  slat<*  of  ignorance  and 
guilt  which  has  prevailed, — and  the  degree  in  which  the  passions 
have  been  interested  by  the  style  of  the  appeal.  In  proportion 
to  the  ditt'usion  of  Christian  knowledge,  the  excitemtuit  of  novelty 
is  diminislied,  and  the  familiarity  of  truth  blunts  its  pow  er.  J'he 
preaching  of  tlie  Cjos|>el  is  a  proclamation  to  the  guilty,  the  im¬ 
mediate  reception  of  which  is  binding  upon  all;  and  faith  is  the 
natural  result  of  hearing  it,  when  attention  is  excited  to  the  true 
character  of  the  announcement.  But  when  the  habit  of  inutten- 
lion  to  known  truth  has  once  been  formed,  the  jirocess  by  w  liich 
that  almost  hopeless  state  of  the  heart  is  cured,  and  conversion 
eficcted,  is  generally  slow  and  gradual,  and  unattended  by  the 
same  vivid  emotions  which  are  naturally  ynoduced  by  a  sudden 
awakening  of  the  attention  to  w  iiat  is  strange  and  new  .  iVluch 
religious  ignoranct*  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  yn^rson  otherwise 
well  informed,— an  ignorance  soiiietiine.s  resulting  from  simple 
inatteiitiuii  to  the  subject  of  religion,  soinetinies  arising  from 
the  want  of  elficient  instiuclion.  The  first  rcceptiou  o)f 
scriptuiul  truth  by  such  yiersous,  is  naturally  attended  by  struug 
eiDolions  of  whatsoever  character.  But,  where  tin*  leiidiug  duc- 
triiies  of  the  Gospel  have  long  been  faitiifuily  preachedi  coaver¬ 
sions  are  tUe  less  likely  to  be  niarketl  by  tlmt  suildennesa,  and 
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physical  ngitatioi),  or,  perhaps,  immediate  decision,  which  are 
found  to  characterize  the  moral  change  produced  in  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  those  whose  imngmations  cannot  but  he  excited  by  the 
tremendous  discovery  they  have  made  of  their  true  condition. 

Revivals  of  religion  attended  by  extraordinary  excitement, 
are  less  likely,  tlien,  we  appreliend,  to  be  exhibited,  as  Christian 
knowledge  becomes  more  widely  disseminated.  Tliey  always 
imply  a  previous  state  of  darkness  and  irreligion,  and  attend  a 
sudden  influx  of  scriptural  light.  To  bring  the  matter  to  the 
test  of  facts;  were  the  question  ]>ut  to  any  ten  Christian  minis¬ 
ters  of  competent  judgement,  whether,  upon  the  ]>rinciples  of 
ordinary  calculation,  they  should  expect  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  he  attended  by  the  most  visible  and  striking  instances 
of  success,  in  a  district  hitherto  totally  uncultivated,  or  in  a  cir- 
cle  of  hearers  who  had  grown  up  under  a  ministry  that  had 
failed  to  impress  them, — we  have  no  doubt  that  the  decision  of 
experience  would  he  in  favour  of  the  former  as  the  most  likely 
to  afford  instances  of  an  immediate  and  decided  success.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  he,  the  term  revival  would  be  applied  with  little 
propriety  to  either  individual  instances  of  conversion,  or  to  the 
evangelization  of  a  ilishiot  previously  unenlightened  and  demo¬ 
ralized.  e  speak  of  the  revival  only  of  one  who  has  lived ; 
his  revival  from  a  state  of  languor  or  faintness  or  apparent 
death.  The  expression  has  a  comparative  reference  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  state  of  healthful  vigour  from  which  there  has  been  a  re- 
la])se  or  decline.  So  indefinite  is  the  word,  that,  before  we  can 
affix  a  precise  meaning  to  the  phrase  religious  revival,  we  must 
know  whether  a  revival  of  doctrines,  a  revival  of  principles,  or  a 
revival  of  ardour  and  zeal  he  intended.  We  shall  he  told,  per¬ 
haps,  that  to  any  or  all  of  these  effects  of  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  phrase  may  he  applied.  Rut  the  (juestion  re¬ 
turns,  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  affirmed  or  denied,  that  a  revi¬ 
val  of  religion  has  taken  place  in  the  Christian  world,  or  that 
such  a  revival  rather  is  needed,  and  ought  to  be  earnestly  sought 
for  ? 

Mr.  Rurder  asks  :  ‘  Did  not  the  Church  of  Sardis  need  a  re- 
*  vival  of  religion?  Did  not  the  Church  of  Laodicea  need’a  re- 
‘  vival?*  And  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  inculcating  a  deep  sense  of  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  a  revival  of  religion  among  our¬ 
selves,  remarks : 

*  And  ought  we  not  to  hare  this  conviction  ?  Ought  not  our  minds  to 
be  pervaded  by  the  feelings  of  this  necessity  ?  Is  the  state  of  things  as 
we  could  really  desire  it  to  be,  and  as  we  know  it  ought  be  with  us  ? 
My  dear  friends,  let  us  institute  the  faithful  inquir>^  Are  there  not 
thousands  around  us  living  without  God,  and  wnthout  hope  in  the 
wrorld,— enemies  to  God  by  wicked  works  ?  Are  there  not  those  who 
dnq>  into  our  sanctuaries,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  influenced  perhaps 
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]»y  momentary  curiosity ;  ami  Khotilil  we  not  manifest,  eren  for  sueli 
u  aihlorers,  tlie  sineerest  anxiety— tlo  all  we  can  for  their  accoinnuHla- 
tioii  -  anil  eiuleavour,  by  a  kimlly  interest  in  their  welfare,  to  attract 
tluMU  i^Tdiii  to  the  house  of  Gotl  ?  Are  there  not  some  who  attend 
constantly  on  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  who  are  living  in  a  state  of 
practical  ;>theism,  and  habitual  negliTt  of  giKlliness?  Are  there  not 
tln>se  who  aptH'ar  to  unite  in  the  songs  of  Zion,  listen  with  attention  to 
the  truth  delivered,  and  at  times  appear  under  jxnverful  excitement ; 
but  who,  as  they  retire  fnmi  the  sanctuary,  forget  all  they  have  heard, 
while  the  tide  of  worldly  findings  and  secular  engagements  returns 
with  increased  force,  and  obliterates  every  impression  ?  And  are  then* 
not  those,  who,  with  perhaps  more  of  knowledge  and  emotion,  some¬ 
times  alarmeil,  and  sometimes,  as  they  imagine,  comforted,  discover  bv 
tlieir  subsequent  conduct,  and  the  train  of  all  their  voluntary  anti 
cherishiHl  associations  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  there  is  no  spiritual 
taste  for  divine  things— no  communion  with  GihI  on  retiring  from  the 
house  of  prayer — no  Hame  of  piety  burning  on  the  altar  of  the  luMirt, 
in  the  recesses  of  an  inward  sanctuary,  where  only  (finl  and  the  offerer 
are  present  ?  Are  there  not  those  whose  consciences  tell  them,  that  they 
have  come  this  very  day  to  the  house  of  (Jod,  and  did  not,  bi'fore 
they  came,  enter  their  closet,  to  supplicate  the  heavcidy  grace  to  be 
poured  out  upon  them  ?  Are  there  not  some,  who  have  entered  this 
place  in  a  spirit  of  irreverence  and  levity,  with  no  right  views  of  the 
serious  and  responsible  nature  of  its  public  services,  no  lifting  up  of 
their  hearts  in  devout  aspirations  and  fervent  desire  ?  Are  there  not 
those,  alas  !  too  many  I  fear,  who  have  a  name  to  live,  and  ark  ukaii  ! 
— professed  disciples  of  Christ,  and  supporters  of  public  institutions 
for  his  cause — who  not  only  neglect  the  duties  of  the  closet,  but  the 
duties  of  the  family — have  no  altar  to  God  in  their  household — think 
not  of  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  feel  no  devout  interest  for  their 
welfare — and  are  habitually  walking  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world  ?’*  *  p.  98. 

Again,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  Introductory  Essay  to  Ilaxter’s 
Reformed  Pastor,  among  other  topics  of  humiliation,  to  whicli 
he  directs  more  particularly  the  attention  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  adverts  to  the  want  of  success  in  their  pastoral  labours 
as  a  general  and  well-founded  complaint. 

‘  A  dew  of  the  Divine  grace  falls,  indeed,  here  and  there ;  but  there 
is  scarcely  anywhere  an  abundant  shower  of  blessing.  A  few  are  con¬ 
verted  in  our  several  parishes  and  ncighlMmrhoods,  and  we  collect  a 
little. circle  around  us ;  and  we  should  bless  G(k1  for  any  the  least  mea¬ 
sure  of  success :  but  we  seldom  see  any  great  signals  of  Divine  power,— 
a  general  awakening  of  souls, — a  holy  and  overwhelming  inmien^  on 
ministers  and  people,  which  bears  them  aliove  the  world,  and  leads 
them  to  live  and  walk  closely  with  Gwl.  The  evangelical  fisherman 
does  not  cast  out  a  wide  net,  and  enclose  a  great  multitude  of  fishes  ; 
and  our  converts  do  not,  in  general,  go  on  consistently  and  steadily ; 
they  often  turn  aside, — often  decline, — often  **  fall  into  temptation  and 
a  snare,  and  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  ** often  divide  into  seepi 
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and  jmrties.  And  whv  is  all  this  ?  Rooaiiae  w(‘  have  forsaken  our 
(rtid,  sieved  th<*  Holy  Snirit,  and  rc»mipted  the  poapel  of  Christ ;  l)e- 
(*aiu(e  our  omi  he4*rts,  and  lives,  and  prayers,  so  little  prepare  for  pTWit 
siiceoas ;  beeauw  we  ex]iert  so  Utile,  exercise  so  little  faith  in  the  di¬ 
vine  power,  and  st'ldom,  if  ever,  feel  an  eager  and  insatiable  desire  for 
the  conversion  of  souls.’ 

W  ho  could  venture  to  deny  ibc  truth  of  this  melaneholy 
representation?  Vet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  was  it,  that 
there  existed  less  ground  for  similar  complaints?  W  hen  could 
it  \yc  said,  that  the  state  of  things  in  the  Christian  Church 
was  ‘  as  it  ought  to  he.'  I'he  pages  of  the  admirable  work  to 
which  Mr.  W  ilson  has  prefixed  his  observations,  will  shew  that, 
in  Uaxter's  time,  the  day  of  energetic  piety,  of  ‘  painful  labour  *, 
to  which  we  recur  for  tlte  standards  of  divinity  and  the  models 
of  pastoral  fidelity, — even  then,  there  existed  a  similar  neces¬ 
sity  for  loud  and  pathetic  calls  to  reformation.  ‘  W  hat  is  done 
‘in  one  period,  must',  Mr.  W’ilson  remarks,  ‘  be  repeated  in 
‘  another :  every  age  needs  to  be  stirred  up  afresh.  Baxter 
‘  was  preceded,  auil  has  been  follow’cd  by  writers  on  the  same 
‘  argument.'  And  the  necessity  for  sucli  urgent  and  faithful 
appeals,  must  he  the  greater  in  a  day  w  hen  the  profession  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  so  iimch  more  cxteruled,  and  w  hen  circumstances  of  out¬ 
ward  ]>ros|>crity  multi)>ly  the  temptations  to  indoleneo  and  form¬ 
alism,  and  the  dangers  of  self-deception.  I  nfeignedly  do  wt 
rejoice,  there  fore,  in  the  sinudtaneous  puhlication  of  so  many 
judicious  addresses  and  discourses,  liaving  for  their  common 
design  to  excite  the  Christian  public  to  the  more  devout  exer¬ 
cise  of  duties  at  all  times  incumhent  and  apt  to  be  neglected, 
and  to  promote  a  higher  tone  of  personal  piety. 

A  devout  Christian  will  readily  own,  that  he  stands  in  con¬ 
tinual  need  of  having  his  mind  thus  stirred  up,  and  that, 
through  the  languor  and  exhaustion  produced  by  secular  en¬ 
gagements  and  the  infirmities  of  our  poor  nature,  he  requires  a 
tlaily  revival.  The  same  may  he  said  of  Christians  taken  col¬ 
lectively  :  churches  stand  in  need  of  a  revival  perpetually  re- 
n(‘W’e<l.  But  more  than  all  this  is  meant  by  many  persons  who 
insist  upon  the  peculiar  necessity  of  a  revival  of  religion  at  this 
]>eriod  ;  and  we  have  tliereforc  deemed  it  the  more  necessary 
to  analyse  a  sentiment  which  not  unfrequently  connects  itself 
w  ith  a  gloomy  and  uncharitable  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  with  enthusiastic  cx]>ectutions  relating  to 
the  fiiliire. 

W’c  maintain,  then,  that,  as  compared  w  ith  any  previous  state 
of  things  in  our  own  country,  of  which  we  have  any  historic 
traces,  unsatisfactory  as  the  present  asj>ect  of  the  religious  world 
may  he, — limited  as  is  the  success  of  the  faithful  preacher, — 
sUwaei'uUy  prevalent  as  is  the  neglect  of  domestic  religion,  and 
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ample  as  are  the  materials  for  declamatory  invective  or  sorrow- 
fnl  contemplation ;  still,  the  general  character  of  the  times  is 
not  <leclension,  not  deterioration,  hut  improvement  and  incipient 
revival.  In  this  opinion,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  dson 
entirely  concurs.  ‘To  this  duty  of  humiliation  and  prayer’, 
he  remarks,  Christian  ministers  may  he  yet  further  encouraged 
‘  hv  considering  the  revivals  of  religion  which  arc  actually  com- 
‘  mencing.’ 

'  For,  art*  there  not  sutheient  indications  of  u  powerful  operation 
already  hegnn  by  the  Spirit  of  (hnl  in  the  church,  to  iiisjiire  the  warm¬ 
est  hop(‘s  as  to  the  future?  Are  not  tlie  authentic  accounts  from  our 
Ainericjin  brethren,  enough  t(>  u'unn  the  most  fimrful  heart  ?  Is  not 
<mr  Clod  awiikening  multitudes  there  to  h  concern  for  their  salvation, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  truth  ?  Is  not  u  cry  raised  for  pardon  and 
gract*,  by  numliers,  pricked  to  the  heart  for  sin.  Do  not  their  holy, 
C4»nsistent  w'alk,  their  sincere  love  to  Christ,  their  activity  in  every 
gtHul  wonl  and  work,  testify  the  reality,  as  well  as  the  Author,  of  the 
change?  And  have  not  thesi*  revivals  Unui  granted  in  the  path  of 
duty,  and  by  the  use  of  means  ;  esjH‘cially  by,  what  is  the  subject  of 
these  pages,  the  arousing  of  ministers  to  huniiliutioii,  diligence,  and 
zeal  ?  Has  not  this  awakened  state  of  the  minds  <if  ininiaters  h*<l  to  a 
new  strain  of  preaching,  a  new  fen'our  in  ])ropo8ing  (’hrisl  in  all  his 
glory  t(»  a  sinful  world,  a  new  iKildiiess  in  ap]nying  truth  with  ptme- 
tratiiur  discrimination  to  the  consciences  of  inich  class  of  bt*arerH  ? 
And  is  it  not  in  this  way,  that  (ItKl  has  v^mchsaied  his  ])eculiar  grace? 

‘  And  in  our  own  country,  what  mwins  this  new'  anxiety  about  the 
holy  ministry,  this  new'  attention  to  tlie  state  of  our  Hocks,  this  licw 
spirit  of  confession  and  humiliation,  this  new'  inquiry  us  to  the  best 
means  of  reviving  primitive  Christianity  and  jiroiiiotiiig  u  union  of 
hearts,  whicli  has  been  gaining  ground  now’  for  some  time  ?  .  .  .  .  What 
had  Richard  Jiaxter,  at  the  time  when  he  lived,  to  eiieouruge  him  in 
liis  address  to  tln^  clergy,  compared  w  ith  w'hat  invites  and  iinp«ds  us  ? 
What  was  there  in  th<*  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  uniinate  in 
th(*  attempt  to  convert  the  w’orld,  compared  w'ith  w'lmt  we  see  in  the 
nineteenth  ? 

• - The  imsition  of  every  thing  in  the  church  and  the  world, 

coin})ared  with  the  word  of  iinqdiiHry,  indicsites  expeclutioii,  the  pro¬ 
mise  (»f  new’  blessings,  tlie  aecouiplisliiiient  of  all  the  glorious  ]>redic- 
tioiis  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  grace.  The  times  are  assuredly  draw¬ 
ing  on.  The  fated  a|M»stacies  have  hung  over  the  eastern  and  wi^tern 
nations  for  twelve  centuries,  w'ith  all  that  energy  of  spiritual  delusion 
which*  the  Scriptures  deseriU*.  Divine  prophecy,  shining  us  a  lamp  in 
a  dark  place,  cimcurs  w'ith  the  indications  which  we  have  already  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  t<>  excit**  eX|>ectatioii,  to  animate 
t<»  effort,  to  humble  in  confession  of  sin,  and  to  lead  to  determined 
reformation  of  life  and  conduct  in  the  ministers  of  religion.  'I’he  times 
in  which  we  are  cost,  s|»eak  for  thein.Helves.  All  is  movenumt.  All  is 
big  W'ith  ex|iect8tion.  All  |H>rteiids  the  Diviiii‘  judgements  upon  the 
wicked,  and  unwonted  blessings  ufam  the  church.  We  live  in  no  or¬ 
dinary  iicfioil.  Unusual  circumstances  of  encouragement,  ditinaud  uu« 
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iiKiial  duties.  If  God  is  at  work  ;  if  the  machinery  of  relipous  dis¬ 
semination  is  prejmred  ;  if  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  are  diffused;  if  tl»e 
artifices  of  the  great  enemy  are  known  ;  if  the  grace  of  tlie  Holy 
Spirit  has  alrtmdy  begun  to  Ih?  implored,  and  revivals  of  religion  to  In* 
granted ;  and  if  the  whole  asjR'ct  of  the  world  is  that  of  “  fields  white 
already  to  the  harvest  ”  ;  then,  surely,  this  is  a  time  when  “  the  priests, 
the  ministers  of  (Jod,  should  weej)  hetwen  the  jioreli  and  the  altar”; 
and  should  afterwards  address  themselves  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  the 
new  and  important  period  at  which  they  have  arrived.  For  things  are  in 
suspense.  Ilojv  is  not  jHissc'ssion.  '1  he  ]>resent  ap]>earanccs  may  die 
away  aiul  expire,  after  a  transient  excitement,  (iml  may  roll  all  back, 
if  **^e  do  not  heartily  repent  as  a  people.*  p.  xxix— xxxii. 

Dr.  Stnitli,  in  his  admirable  essay  introductory  to  the  rrpuh- 
lication  of  .Jonathan  I'alwards’s  Narrative,  takes  a  similar  view  of 
the  aspect  of  the  times,  and  of  the  favourable  presage  afiorded 
by  the  general  solicitude  for  the  revival  of  religion  among  our¬ 
selves.  ‘  The  tendency  of  this  extensive  movement  he  re¬ 
marks,  ‘is  unutterably  important;  its  object  is  unmixed  good.’ 
Hut  he,  too,  seems  to  think  that  the  impul.se  will  require  to  be 
watched  and  guided  with  peculiar  jealousy  and  caution.  And 
his  wise  directions  on  this  subject  arc  adapted  to  be  at  this 
crisis  peculiarly  useful.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
axiom,  which  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  without  imminent  danger, 
that  ‘  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  faith.’  Defrauded  of  its  proper 
nutrinuMit,  the  principle  of  faith  becomes  vitiated  and  weak¬ 
ened,  St)  as  to  render  the  evidences  of  sanctification  extremely 
dubious,  and  to  debilitate  the  affections,  leaving  the  mind  the 
easy  prey  of  error  or  enthusiasm.  AVe  have  the  highest  autho¬ 
rity  for  deprecating  a  ‘  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge  ’,  an 
ardour  not  directed  by  wisdom.  A  motive  is  drawn  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  the’ general  combination  to  diffuse  through 
the  earth  *  onr  religion  \  to  enforce  a  renovated  and  most  scru¬ 
tinizing  jealousy,  and  an  active  and  vigilant  care  tt)  exalt  the 
character  of  that  religion,  by  refining  it  from  its  feculence,  and 
improving  all  its  (jualities. 

*  111  all  its  pn»gross  hitherto  upon  earth,  and  in  its  In^st  actual  state, 
lliroughoiil  the  purest  churches  and  their  most  sanctitied  members,  our 
religion  presents  not  an  appearance  of  liealthiness  and  vigour  corre- 
sjHuulent  to  its  Divine  birth  and  its  heavenly  nutriment.  Hut  we  arc 
MMiding  fortli  our  religion  to  the  world.  The  impulse  of  the  Omnipo¬ 
tent  will  not  allow  it  to  lie  longer  hidden  in  the  closet,  or  to  ojK'rate 
only  within  the  iKumdaries  of  our  particular  communities.  It  must  be 
pre.sentcd  to  the  nations  in  its  honours,  or  in  its  weakness  and  poverty  ; 
and  we  may  rrastmably  exjK*ct,  that  not  merely  its  esstuitial  nature,  but 
its  s]Hvial  qnalitit^  also,  as  derived  from  us,  will  l)e  impressed  upon 
tlnuu*  who  Tect'ive  it.  What  a  view  of  re.sponsibility  rises  here  Ix'foro 
us  I  It  is  nut  allowed  us  to  glide  through  life,  and  pass  into  the  pre- 
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?i*»ucc  Ilf  <mr  J  u(lgc,  Judea  merely  with  our  own  burden  ;  to  uiuwer  for 
the  weakness  of  our  fuith,  the  tor|K)r  of  our  religious  utfcctions,  and  the 
couiparative  sterility  of  our  practice ;  and  then  to  have  no  other  ac- 
eoiint  to  render.  Awful  as  must  be  our  ])ersoiial  concerns  at  that  tri- 
hiiiial,  we  must  appear  there  with  a  weighty  increase  of  amenubleness. 
Persons  whom  we  have  never  known,  who  speak  barbarous  tongues, 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ;  children  of  men  yet  un¬ 
born  ;  yea,  whole  trilk's  and  nations  ;  will  have  deduceil  the  mould 
and  stamp  of  their  religion  from  the  visible  character  of  ours.  (),  how 
desirable  that  we  should  be  able  to  say  with  the  highest  degree  of  con¬ 
scientious  sensibility,  “  lie  ye  followers  of  us,  as  even  we  are  of 
I'lirist !  ”  *  pp.  ix.  x. 

We  bad  written  thus  far,  when  a  tract  fell  into  our  hands, 
containing  the  substance  of  a  discourse  upon  the  subject  of  Re¬ 
vivals  of  Religion,  by  the  much  respected  Secretary  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society.  In  this  tract,  it  is  remarked,  that  ‘a 
‘  revival  of  religion  supposes,  either  that  religion  has  fallen  into 

*  decay,  or  that  it  has  not  reached  that  vigour  and  elevation  at 
‘  which  it  might  be  expected  to  arrive.  In  both  senses,  it  is  a 
‘  phrase  of  a  comparative  nature ;  it  implies  that  there  is  some 
‘  ^tandardy  or  periody  with  which  we  arc  disposed  to  compare 

*  the  present  line  of  things.*  Accordingly,  it  is  remarked,  the 
])resent  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  this 
country  has  been  occasioned,  *  not  so  much  hy  indications  of  a 
‘  declension  of  religion  in  this  country,  compared  with  its  state 
‘  in  former  periods,  as  by  reports  from  America,  of  the  extraor- 
‘  dinary  measure  of  Divine  influence  which  in  many  parts  of  that 
‘  interesting  land  has  attended  the  work  of  God,*  To  these  ac¬ 
counts,  Mr.  Wilson,  we  have  seen,  alludes ;  and  appended  to 
Mr.  Rurder’s  Pastoral  Discourses,  will  be  found  a  highly  inte¬ 
resting  collection  of  Facts  and  Documents  relating  to  ‘  the  late 
‘revivals  of  religion  in  America  *,  Upon  the  subject  of  thoae 
revivals,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter.  They  are  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  character;  and  though  attended  by  less  extravagant 
manifestations  of  impassioned  feeling  and  physical  agitation  than 
those  of  a  fi)rmer  period,  described  in  Kdwards’s  Narrative,  yet, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  excitement  produced  has  in  some  instances 
risen  very  high,  so  as  to  justify  their  being  described  as  ‘  extra- 
‘  ordinary  and  mysterious  moral  j)henomena  *,  the  immediate  re¬ 
sult  of  ‘  supernatural  communications  *.  Now  we  must  confess, 
that,  however  animating  and  delightful  these  accounts  may  be, 
we  shoulil  deprecate  their  being  made  a  standard  of  the  revival 
for  which,  in  this  country,  Christians  should  be  looking  and 
su|>plicaiing.  Ought  it  to  be  said,  because  similar  phenomena 
have  not  been  exhibited  among  ourselves,  that  therefore  no  rc- 
\ival  of  religion  has  taken  place  ?  Most  entirely  do  we  concur 
with  Mr.  Orme,  in  the  conviction,  that  ‘  the  state  of  religion  in 
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‘  the  mass  of  its  professors — those  who,  in  the  judgement  of 

*  their  fellow-creatures,  are  deemed  genuine  believei*s, — requires 

*  to  he  revived  and  re-invigorated ;  broiiglu  back  to  the  ffrimi- 

*  tire  standard^  and  increased  to  the  apostolic  fervour'  Hut 
tins  is  not  at  all  what  is  meant  bv  revivals  in  the  American  sense, 
the  word  being  almost  exclusively  applied  to  conversions  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  ‘  Revival  converts  ’,  is  the  phrase  em¬ 
ployed  to  describe  those  who  have  been  thus  ‘  awakened  \  and 
who  arc  represented  as  having  been,  up  to  that  time,  totally 
destitute  of  religion,  ‘  unregenerate  The  re-iuvigoraliou  of 
piety  must  he  ascribed,  it  is  true,  to  the  same  eilicient  cause,  as 
its  production  in  the  human  heart ;  and  it  is  ordinarily  elfected 
by  the  same  means  ;  but  they  are  things  totally  distinct,  and  can¬ 
not  be  confounded  without  the  greatest  impropriety. 

It  is  evident,  that  they  have  been  injudiciously  confounded 
umler  an  e(juivocal  phrase ;  and  consequently,  very  dift'erent 
sentiments  are  found  to  prevail  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  desired  revival.  Mr.  W  ilson  has  some  admirable 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  w  hich  he  seems  to  have  caught 
the  very  spirit  of  Haxter  himself.  Addressing  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  *  wc  must  l>egin,’  he  says,  *  with  oinselvcs.  A 
‘  revival  of  Christianity  must  take  its  rise  with  the  ministers  of 
‘  Christianity.’  ‘  A  revived  (  hristianity  is  a  revived  exhibition 
‘  of  the  glorious  person  of  Christ.’ 

^  It  is  heat  and  controversy  which  inflame  and  divide  the  Church. 
Wide  differences  of  judgement  must  exist  on  a  multitude  of  points 
pithered  hv  the  feehle  reason  of  man  from  the  H(»ly  Scriptures.  Rut 
thes**  are  of  little  consequence,  if  the  commanding  doctrines  and  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity  arc  chiefly  enhirced,  and  if  non-essential  mat- 
t<*rs  are  not  d^igniatically  and  fleretdy  urgi*d.  Dear  brethren,  let  the 
Rihle  he  our  religion,  our  rule,  our  standard, — the  Rihle  in  all  its 
parts, — the  Rihle  in  its  unutterahle  mvsteries, — the  Rihle  in  every 
subordinate  statement,  and  the  Rihle,  softly  and  graciously  yielded  to, 
and  im]>rinted  on  a  s])irit  of  wisdom  and  meekness,  ^\’hen  this  is 
»lone,  sun*ly  our  (hnl  will  (h's(‘cnd  upon  us ;  the  Spirit  of  (irace  w  ill 
glorify  his  own  truth  ;  and  the  elements  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  accumulated  in  the  diffusion  of  Rihles,  and  Missionaries,  and 
Teachers,  will  Ik*  ready  to  hurst  into  life  and  efhcacy  at  the  Di\*ine 
command.  Let  the  Holy  Sayionr,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Ik*  our  motto  and  watchw’ord  in  all  we  undertake  or  ho]K*  for.* 

It  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  Mr.  Hinton's  tract,  to  press 
upon  private  Christians  of  every  class  and  order,  the  duty  of 
‘  universal  personal  endeavour’  to  convert  their  friends  and 
neighbours.  Private  Christians,  he  contends,  ‘  have  many  ad- 
*  vantJigcs  over  ministers  of  the  gospel,  even  in  the  most  fa- 
‘  voured  circumstjiuces.’  I’his  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  that  parental  and  domestic  respon- 
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sihiiitios  hfiro  been  too  extensively  disregard etl,  under  the  id^a 
of  its  being  the  exclusive  business  of  the  minister  to  teach 
religion,  to  convert  and  to  save  men.  Mr.  Hinton  goes  so  far 
as  to  deprecate  ‘  tlie  idea,  that  ministers  are  to  Iw  the  chief  work- 
‘  ing  bands  in  a  revival  of  religion.*  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well 
that  such  an  idea  should  not  l)e  entertained  by  private  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  it  might  lead  to  a  neglect  of  their  ]>ersonal  and  rela¬ 
tive  duties.  But  the  ministers  of  religion  themselves  will  sutler 
no  harm  by  adopting  what  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  the 
more  just  opinion;  that,  as  the  declension  of  religion  has  always 
originated  with  its  teachers,  w’ith  them  its  revival  must  take  its 
rise.  That  a  revival  of  domestic  and  social  religion  is  equally 
needed,  must  be  admitted ;  and  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  re¬ 
formed  families  would  be  the  result  of  the  faithful  and  per¬ 
severing  labours  of  *  reformed  pastors.* 

'JMie  re-publication  of  Baxter’s  invaluable  manual  for  the 
(^hristian  Pastor,  at  this  time,  we  cannot  but  hail  with  the  high¬ 
est  satisfaction.  It  is  a  volume  of  which  every  minister  of  reli¬ 
gion,  every  candidate  for  the  sacred  office,  every  private  Chris¬ 
tian  who  wishes  to  cultivate  a  missionary  spirit  in  his  own 
bosom,  ought  to  possess  himself.  Of  the  re -publication  of  Kd- 
wards’s  Narrative  in  its  present  form,  have  some  hesitation 
in  expressing  our  approval.  We  cannot  but  think  that  an 
abridgement  of  the  original,  had  the  execution  of  it  been  conffded 
to  the  learned  and  judicious  Author  of  the  Introductory  Kssay, 
would  have  been  far  more  acceptable  and  better  adapted  for 
usefulness. 

\\  ith  regard  to  the  other  publications  referred  to  at  the  l>e- 
ginning  of  this  article,  our  opinion  has  been  sufficiently  inti¬ 
mated  ;  and  the  popularity  of  the  writers  within  their  resp<‘Ctive 
circles,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  our  adding  a  formal  recom¬ 
mendation  of  productions  of  so  useful  and  practical  a  character. 


Art.  VI.  A  Selection  from  the  public  and  private  Correnjujudence 
Vice-Admiral  Lord  CoUingwood :  iutersuersed  witlj  Memoirs  of  hut 
Life.  By  G.  L.  Newnliam  Colliiigwoou^  Ksq.  F.K.S.  8vo.  2  voLt. 
p]).  7ff5.  London,  1828. 

^^IIE  best  regulated  machinery  will  sometimes  be  out  of 
order;  and  Reviews,  with  whatever  of  care  and  diligence 
their  movements  may  be  calculated  and  superintend,e(Jj  will 
sometimes  be  either  premature  or  procrastinating.  We  plead 
guilty  to  apparent  negligence  on  the  present  occasion ;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  wasting  time  in  unseasonable  explanation,  we  shi^  at 
once  proceed  to  give  a  general  description  of  these  most  inte¬ 
resting  and  important  volumes;  simply  premising  our  expres- 
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sion  of  regret  that  they  did  not  obtain  our  notice  immetliately  on 
their  publication. 

Cuthbert  CollingMood,  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  seamen 
that  ever  trod  even  an  bmglish  deck,  was  born  at  Newcastle-on» 
Tyne,  Sept.  2(>,  1750.  He  had  for  his  schoolfellows,  dohn  and 
^\  iUialn  Scott,  the  present  Lords  I'ddon  and  Stowell,  one  of 
whom  still  remembers  the  admiral  as  ‘a  pretty  and  g(‘ntlc  boy  \ 
At  the  early  age  of  e  leven,  he  entered  the  navy ;  and  be  s(*ems, 
throughout  life,  to  have  held  cheap  the  seamanship  of  all  m  hose 
initiation  had  Iven  deferred  much  beyond  the  age  of  boylumd. 
In  1775,  he  served  with  the  army  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  wa^ 
made  a  lieutenant  by  Admiral  C» raves.  In  1770,  be  vas  on  the 
tiamaica  station,  while  Nelson,  then  of  the  same  rank,  was,  in  a 
dirterent  ship,  on  the  same  service.  There  was  a  cUise  inUma(*y 
l>etwoen  these  two  distinguished  officers;  and  it  happened,  sin> 
grdarly  enough,  that  whenever  Nelson  obtained  an  advance,  he 
was  succeede<i  by  CoHingwtmd.  From  the  Hornet,  be  wtml  to 
the  Lowestoffc  ;  thence,  they  both,  in  succession,  moved  to  the 
Badger;  and  were  eAch  made  post-captains  in  the  Hincliin- 
brokc.  In  1780,  Follingwood  served  on  the  Spauisli  Main  sta¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  following  year,  was  v  recked,  in  tlic  Pelican 
frigate,  on  the  Morant  V.rys.  He  then  commanded  the  Samp¬ 
son,  sixty-four,  and,  after  the  peace  of  17So,  was  employed,  with 
his  friend  Nelson,  in  suppressing  the  illicit  traffic  carried  on  by 
the  citizens  of  the  I  nited  States  vitli  the  British  West-lndian 
islands.  In  1790,  during  an  interval  of  inaction,  he  married; 
and  in  1798,  was  appointed  flag-captain  of  the  Rarfleur.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  dune,  1794  ;  and  though 
he  did  his  duty  nobly,  was  capriciously  overlooked  by  Lord 
Howe,  in  the  subsequent  distribution  of  medals.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  did  him  justice.  Captain  Pakenham  took  every  occasion 
to  say,  ‘If  Ctdlingwood  has  not  deserved  a  medal,  neither  have 
‘  1,  for  we  were  together  the  whole  day '.  Admiral  Bowyer, 
V  hose  flag-ca]>tain  he  was,  said  of  him,  that  ‘  a  more  brave, 
‘  capable,  or  a  better  officer,  in  all  respects,  than  Captain  Col- 
‘  lingwood  ’,  did  not  exist.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  F.xcellent,  and  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  follow  ing 
Ijetter,  which  bears  date,  March  14*th,  17fl6,  was  written  at  an¬ 
chor  in  the  harbour  of  Ajaccio. 

‘  I  wTotc  to  Sanih  a  few  da  vs  liefort*  wv  left  Leghorn,  when  w»^ 
saih^d  to  Toulon,  and  counted  the  French  fleet,  st'venteen  sail  of  the 
line,  mwt  of  thejii  a]iparently  ready  f(»r  sea  ;  hut  we  understand  tliat 
they  art*  internally  very  unflt,  and  w'ant  lM)th  men  and  provisions.  On 
the  night  of  the  ^7th  of  February,  in  a  squall,  when  it  wus  verv*  dark 
and  rninv,  the  Princess  Royal  ran  on  Iniard  of  us.  I  W'as  un  deck,  and 
luckily  saw  her  coming  right  on  us,  time  enough  to  sheer  off  a  little, 
or  she  w'ould  probably  have  cut  us  dow^l  to  the  w'uter’s  edge :  as  it  wiw, 
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»hi*  currioil  away  the  bowsj)ril  anti  foremast,  and  loft  us  a  tvinplote 
wreck.  It  was  fortunate  that  we  got  eh*ar  so  so(»n,  for  there  was  sea 
enough  to  thump  our  sides  in.  W\'  had  scarce  eleared  otirselves  of  the 
wreck  of  our  masts,  before  a  hard  pile  of  wind  came  on  at  s.  k., 
setting  us  into  the  gulf  of  Lyons  on  a  lee  shore,  llie  flt'et  kept 
comjiany  with  us  as  long  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  and  then  h‘ft  a  frigatt* 
to  attend  us.  After  many  attempts  to  get  her  head  round,  we  at  last 
accomplished  it,  and  the  following  day  (1st  March),  got  up  jury  ina.sta, 
and  made  for  this  port ;  but  had  another  vitdeiit  pile,  in  which  we 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  all  the  masts  that  n^mained.  We 
p»t  in  on  tht‘  Hrd  ;  and  since  that  time,  iny  cares  and  anxiety  to  p*t 
ready  have  n*allv  Ihmmi  very  ]Minful  to  me. 

'  I  have  lieeii  forty-eight  hours  on  deck,  and  s<*arce  sat  in  that  time 
to  oat.  1  am  not  much  tin*  fatter  for  it,  nor  a  bit  the  worsi*,  thanks  to 
a  giMsl  hard  constitution.  I  hav«*  now  replaced  iny  lost  masts^  and 
liope  to  be  ;igain  ready  for  sea  in  alauit  a  W’cs'k.  This  part  of  (\>rsica  is 
still  more  barbarous  than  San  Fiorenzci ;  the  legist  olfenee  offered  to  one 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  res(*nted  by  a  stab,  or  a  shot  from  lH*hind  a  wnll. 
Yesterday,  one  of  them  stabbiMl  another  in  the  juiblic  street,  and  W’alked 
away,  w  iping  his  dagger,  whih*  no  one  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  mn'inefl 
to  think  it  a  violent  measure,  csmcluding,  1  supposts  that  he  had  a  psal 
reason  for  w’hat  he  diil.  Some  bad  ear|H»ntArs  w'ere  discharpHl  from 
the  yard  because  we  did  not  w'ant  them  ;  ami  on  Sunday  morning,  they 
took  a  shot  at  ('ominissioner  (’offin,  as  he  walked  in  his  ga.den,  but 
missiHl  him.’ 

This  seems  the  pro])er  plact'  to  make  the  ohservalioii,  that 
these  volumes  are  made  up  of  laird  Collingwood’s  own  lellerK, 
with  a  sparing  Imt  jiiilicioiis  mixture  of  narrative,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  insertion  of  communications  from  Jjord  Nidsoii,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  aiul  others,  'i'hese  c<nnpoMitions  exhibit  the 
Admiral  in  a  most  ailvantageous  light.  W'iili  the  dealest  head, 
he  united  the  kindest  lieart;  and  the  comhinalion  of  parental 
wisdom  and  ati’eclion,  witii  naval  details  and  sagacious  reflection 
on  characters  and  events,  gives  to  his  correspondence  a  peculiar 
and  highly  interesting  aspect.  ‘  I  know'  nut,'  once  said  one  ot 
our  most  eminent  diplomatists,  ‘  wiicri*  Lord  Chilling  wood  got 
‘  his  style,  but  lie  w  rites  better  than  any  of  us.’ 

TIk‘  admirable  conduct  of  this  brave  and  aecouiplished 
seaman  in  Sir  John  Jervis's  action  oil'  Cape  St.  \  inceiit,  is  of 
commoif  fame,  and  we  adveut  to  it  only  ior  the  piirpost*  ot  illus¬ 
trating  the  higli  spirit  w  hich  in  him  w'asconihined  w  ith  excellent 
temper.  W  hen  Sir  Jolin  aniiuuuced  to  him  the  intended  dis¬ 
tinction  of  a  medal,  he  decliiieil  to  receive  it  while  that  due  tu 
him  for  his  share  in  Lord  Howe’s  victory  was  witliheld.  ‘‘i  feel/ 
he  said,  ‘that  1  was  t  lien  improperly  |i«issed  over;  and  to  receive 
‘  sudi  a  distinction  now,  would  be  to  acknowledge  five  propriety 
‘  of  that  injustice.  *  ‘  That  is  precisely  tlie  answer  which  1  ex- 

‘  pected  from  you,  Captain  Coliingwrood/  was  the  reply  of  die 
Admiral.  I’his  firm  and  dignified  behaviour  had  iu  right 
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effect :  the  two  medals  w’erc  sent,  with  a  courteous  explanation, 
by  Lord  Spencer,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  CoUingwood  was  an  admirable  disciplinarian,  kind 
and  considerate  towards  his  oflicers  and  men,  but  vigilant  and 
firm.  When  the  miiliuy  at  the  Nore  had  spread  an  insurgent 
spirit  tliroughout  the  navy,  he  zealously  co  operatwl  in  the 
well-judged  and  decided  measures  by  which  Lord  St.  Vincent 
repressed  that  disastrous  tendency  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
He  had  a  dislike,  ever  afterwards,  to  the  employment  of  the 
word  on  common  occasions ;  and  w  hen  his  officers  made  use  of 
the  term  ‘  mutinous*  in  designation  of  casual  acts  of  subordina¬ 
tion,  he  would  reply  : — ‘  Mutiny,  Sir!  Mutiny  in  my  shi]) !  If  it 
‘  can  have  arrived  at  that,  it  must  he  my  fault,  and  the  fault  of 
‘  every  one  of  the  oificers.  It  is  a  charge  of  the  gravest  nature, 

‘  and  it  shall  he  most  gravely  inquired  into.’  The  conduct  of 
this  consuihmate  cojumandcr  towards  his  officers  and  men, 
exhibits  a  fine  combination  of  the  firm  disciplinarian  and  the 
kind-hearted  siqierintenilant.  He  never  unbent  with  the  crew, 
but  he  uniformily  disapj>roved  of  all  harsh,  hasty,  and  discourte¬ 
ous  expressions,  even  to  the  common  sailors.  He  would 
admonish  his  officers  on  this  point,  in  some  such  words  as  the 
follow  ing  : — ‘  If  von  do  not  know*  a  man’s  name,  call  him  sailor, 
‘  and  not  “  You,  Sir,”  and  such  other  a})pellations  ;  they  are  of- 
‘  fensive  and  improper.’  He  uniformily  reprobated  unnecessary 
severity ;  and  his  opinion  on  that  subject  was  given  with  his 
accustomed  precision,  w  hen  written  to  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  on  the  subject  of  an  officer  whom  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  in  high  terms,  and  who  was  charged  with  oppressive 

behaviour.  ‘  1  recommended  Captain - ’,  was  his  reply, 

‘  iM'cause  I  considered  him  a  diligent,  attentive,  and  skilful 
‘  officer;  but  the  conduct  wliich  is  imputed  to  him,  has  always 

*  met  my  decided  reprobation,  as  being  big  with  the  most 
‘  dangerous  consecjuences,  and  subversive  of  all  real  discipline.  ’ 
Hcfori*  the  Admiralty  regulations  had  prescribed  a  regular 
registry  of  corporal  punishments.  Lord  Collingwood  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  set  down  all  such  particulars  ;  and  from  a  four 
months*  account  it  appears,  that  twelve  men  had  undergone  the 
lash,  in  the  ])roportion  of  from  six  to  twelve  stripes  each,  and  all 
for  offences  which  would  generally  be  considered  as  demanding 
much  more  severe  inflictiojts.  Lieutenant  Clavell,  an  officer 
much  in  his  favour,  was  one  day  superintending  the  execution  of 
some  piece  of  duty,  which  the  men  performed  so  little  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  he  called  out, — ‘  1  wish  1  were  the  Captain, 
‘  for  your  sakes.’  Shortly  afterwards,  he  felt  some  one  touch 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  saw’  the  Admiral. 

*  And  pray,  Clavell,  w  hat  w  ouhl  you  have  done,  if  you  had  been 

*  (Captain?  *  ‘1  would  have  flogged  them  well.  Sir?  ’  *  No,  you 
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‘  would  not,  Clavell ;  no,  you  would  not,  1  know  you  better.* 
Subordination  was  enforced  through  all  the  gradations  of  rank ; 
nor  would  lie  allow  it  to  be  broken  through,  in  the  case  of  the 
youngest  midshipman.  When  one  of  these  ollicers  made  a 
complaint,  he  would  order  the  punishment  for  another  day,  and 
in  the  mean  time,  would  take  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  the 
lad,  a  mode  of  behaviour  that  set  aside  the  necessity  for  its  in¬ 
fliction.  *  In  all  probability,  the  faidt  was  yours  ;  but,  whether 
‘  it  were  or  not,  1  am  sure  it  would  go  to  your  heart  to  see  a 
‘  man  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  disgraced  and  punished  on 

*  your  account ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  give  me  a  good  opinion  of 
‘  your  disposition,  if,  when  he  is  brought  out,  you  ask  for  his 
‘  pardon.’  As  he  grew  older,  his  dislike  to  corporal  punishment 
increased ;  and  a  year  has  been  known  to  elapse,  in  his  shin, 
without  its  infliction :  he  substituted  privation  and  extra  work, 
contriving  to  expose  the  offender  to  the  ridicule  of  his  ship¬ 
mates,  and  to  place  him  in  circumstances  of  inconvenience  and 
restraint,  witliout  bodily  pain  or  positive  degradation.  In  sick¬ 
ness,  the  men  received  from  him  the  kindest  treatment:  he  visited 
them  daily,  supplied  them  from  his  own  table,  and  when  they 
were  convalescent^  had  them  put  under  the  care  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  morning  watch,  and  brought  to  himself  every  day  for 
personal  inspection. 

No  wonder  that  a  man  like  this  was  beloved  by  his  crew,  nor 
that  they  wept  for  his  departure  when  he  changed  his  ship,  nor 
that  he  could  depend  upon  their  good-will  w'hcn  other  vessels 
were  nearly  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  At  the  dark  and  menacing 
season  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  w  hile  capital  punish¬ 
ments  were  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  other  vessels  of  Lord 
St.  Vdneent’s  fleet.  Captain  Collingw  ood’s  ship  was  kept  in  order, 
almost  without  any  corporal  infliction  whatsoever.  So  highly  did 
that  distinguished  commander  think  of  his  character  as  a  disci- 
]dinarian,  that  be  would  fre(piently  order  the  most  refractory  to 
lie  drafted  into  the  Excellent. — ‘Send  them  to  Collingwood,’  he 
would  say,  ‘  and  be  will  bring  them  to  order.’  An  ungovernable 
spirit  of  tliis  class  was  once  sent  from  the  Romidus,  where  he 
had  actually  pointed  at  the  (juarter-deck  one  of  the  forecastle 
guns,  shotted  to  the  muzzle;  and,  standing  by  it  with  a  lighted 
match,  declared  that  he  w  ould  fire  on  the  officers,  unless  he  ob¬ 
tained  an  assurance  that  his  behaviour  should  pass  unpunished. 
When  he  came  on  board  the  Kxccllent,  Captain  Collingw'ood 
sternly  addressed  him  in  the  presence  of  the  crew'.  ‘  1  know 
‘your  character  well;  but  beware  how  you  attempt  to  excite 
‘  insubordination  in  this  ship ;  for  1  have  such  confidence  in  my 
‘  men,  that  I  am  cerUiin  I  shall  hear  in  an  hour  of  every  thing  you 
‘  arc  doing.  If  you  behave  well  in  future,  I  will  treat  you  like  the 

*  rest,  nor  notice  here  what  happened  in  another  ship;  but  if 
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*  vou  ondcavoiir  to  excite  niutinv,  mark  me  veil,  1  vill  instantly 

*  head  you  up  in  a  cask,  and  throw  you  into  the  sea.*  The 
lesson  was  not  lost :  the  man  was  judiciously  treated,  and  l>e- 
came  a  pood  and  Iractahle  seaman. 

It  is  pralifyinp  to  know,  that  NeNon  was  not  loss  decided  in 
his  dislike  to  the  lash  (hdlinpwood  never  coneealetl  his  o]>inion 
on  the  suhjeet.  and  they  an*  Acrv  foreildy  e\]>ressed  in  some  of 
his  lettei>  to  tlie  A<imir;dJy.  1  le  was  indipnant  at  the  Ix  ’uaviour 
of  some  ol  the  vounper  captains,  wlio  made  their  men  the  scape¬ 
goats  of  tlieir  o\sn  nnskilfulness,  and  hopped  tlieir  men  into 
mutiny,  that  the\  ir.ipht  exade  the  eonseejnenees  of  their  own 

iiinorance  and  inattention.  ‘\V  e  have  lately  had,'  wrote  Lord 

• 

("ollinpwooil  to  a  frion<l,  *  two  (^ourts  Martial,  in  vhieh  such 

*  conduct  was  proxed,  as  leax'es  it  <h>uhtful  whether  it  was 
‘  founiled  tm  eriudty  or  ftdiy.  d'he  only  defence  which  was 

*  urped,  was  the  ]d('a  of  youth  and  inexperience  ;  atid  yet,  it  is 

*  to  such  voutit  and  inexperience  that  the  horuxnr  and  dearest 

*  interests  of  (uir  country  are  ititrusted  I' 


*  (>n  one  ikvasion,  w'hile  his  fleet  xxas  imich  iuferi(»T  in  imnilKT  to 
that  of  the  eiamix ,  lu*  llius  s]a':iks  to  the  then  tirst  Lord  of  the  Adnii- 
rnltv,  resjM'etinp  one  of  the  llne-of-huUle  ships: — “1  once  intimated 

that  it  xx’onld  Ik-  vctn  apreealde  to  me  if  tlie  -  were  ordered  to 

Knpland  from  the  fleet.  1  have  direct ed  inquiries  into  the  cause's  of 
the  eitmplaints  xx'hieh  are  made  <»n  all  sides,  xx  ithmit  yet  krn^xxinc  where 
t(»  fix  the  sourer  of  th('m  ;  xx  hether  in  the  xxant  of  a  proper  pro'ernment, 
or  in  the  p('r\’ersen('ss  of  those  xx  ho  are  to  he  povemed.  Rut  in  her  present 
state,  1  evp<*ct  no  p<»od  serx'iee  from  h(*r  ;  and  her  example  mav  \h'  per- 
nicions.  It  is  fi»r  this  reason  tliat  1  am  anxious  she  should  Im*  remox'od 
to  Knpland  :  for.  ex’en  without  a  ship  in  her  stead,  1  shall  eonsider  the 
squadntn  as  imu  ti  strenpt honed  hv  her  la'iiip  withdrawn  from  it.*’  ’ 

His  tn’atnu  n:  the  ofTleeis  t>r  liis  own  ship  was  ahove  nil 

prais(‘,  arid  he  rcq’  .O  ial  I  rotn  hi."  super  ioi  s  t  he*  same  eourtesv  that 
Ire  yieldi'd  to  ills  suhor.linati  s. 

*  His  eondiiel  to  his  otlicers  xx’ns  of  a  similar  kind  ;  his  pi'rfect  know- 
ietlpe  of  all  matters  of  seamanship,  and  his  quick  and  correct  eve,  en- 
ahled  him  in  an  instant  to  discover  aiiythinp  that  was  out  of  order  in 
the  ship  ;  and  his  repr«M»fson  these  occasions,  thouph  always  short,  and 
conveyed  in* tin*  laiipuape  of  a  pentleiuaii,  were  dt*t*jilv  felt  ;  so  that  to 
many  otlicers,  and  particnlarlx  to  the  younp  and  careless,  he  was  an 
oliject  of  dread,  and  was  considered  by  all  as  a  strict  diKcijdiiiurian. 
“  1  hnx’c  pix’en  you.  Sir,  a  commission,”  said  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  Lieute¬ 
nant  (llavell,  xvho  xvas  then  a  jierfi'Ct  straiiper  to  Captain  CollinpwiHHl, 
but  xvlio  nex’er  left  him  till  he  xx’us  a  I’ost  Captain.  “  into  the  Excellent ; 
but  rf'meml»er  tlnit  yon  are  poinp  to  a  man  who  will  lake  it  nxx'uv  from 
vnii  ti»-morr(»xx .  if  you  la'lnixe  ill.”  He  treated  the  midHhipmen 
with  ]mmntal  cjire,  examininp  them  himself  oiic«'  a  xx^eek,  and  declaring 
that  nnthinp  would  pive  him  prenier  ]min  than  that  anv  vounp  man  in 
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hiM  fthip  8ho\ilil  he  unable  to  pass:  niul  when  off  duty,  bo  did  every 
thiii^  in  his  ]>ower  to  make  his  officers  at  «Mist»,  and  to  ]ir<»inote  their 
welfare.  With  those  to  whom  he  l>ecnme  attached,  from  observing 
their  attentimi  to  their  duly,  which  was  ever  the  road  to  his  regard,  hi* 
friendsKij)  and  confidence  were  affectionate  and  uidMmndiHl.  To  his 
own  su|HTiors,  he  maintained  the  same  conduct,  demanding  and  rtvtMv- 
ing  from  them  that  respect,  t<>  which,  by  his  chanicter  and  station, 
he  was  entithnl.  On  one  <»ccasion,  the  Kxcellent  was  diriTted  to 
weigh  when  off  Cadiz,  and  to  close  with  the  Admiral’s  ship  ;  and  in 
running  down,  the  signal  was  made  five  or  six  times  for  altering  the 
course,  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  at  length  for  a 
lieutenant.  I'aptain  (’olling^vcwsl,  wh<»  had  l»e<*n  obs<*rving  this  in 
silence,  ordered  his  boat  to  1m*  manned,  as  he  would  go  too.  On  his 
arrival  on  board,  he  desin*d  the  I^ieutenant,  when  the  order  was  c«>pi«Ml, 
t«»  bring  it  to  him  ;  and  he  rtwl  it  while  walking  <»n  the  qiiarter-di'ck 
with  Ijord  St.  Vincent  and  Sir  HolM»rt  (Wilder.  It  was  mt'rely  an 
order  for  the  Kxcellent  to  receive  «>n  Insird  two  bags  of  onions,  for  the 
use  of  the  sick  ;  and  on  seeing  it  he  exclaimed,  “  Bless  me,  is  this  the 
w'rvice,  my  Lord  is  this  the  service.  Sir  HolM*rt  ?  Has  the  Excellent’s 
signal  Ikhmi  made  five  or  six  times  for  two  bags  of  onions?  Man  my 
lamt.  Sir,  and  let  us  g<>  on  Isiard  agsiin  !*’  And  though  reiM^atedly 
pressed  by  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  stay  tlinner,  he  refum'd,  and  retirinl.* 

His  reproofs  were  sometimes  conveyed  in  u  tone  of  gocid- 
hiimoured  sarcasm ;  and  in  his  corresjiondence,  he  occasionally 
indulges  in  a  little  seaman’s  humour,  though  always  within  the 
limits  of  the  strictest  courtesy  and  propriety.  In  one  instance, 
when  he  was  an.xious  for  the  completion  of  his  stores,  that  he 
might  sail  witliout  delay,  he  asked  his  captain,  un  officer  much 
in  his  esteem,  if  all  the  boats  liad  been  sent  ashore.  ‘  All,’  was 
the  reply,  ‘except  my  barge.’  ‘Oh!  of  course*,’  was  the  Ad¬ 
miral's  dry  retort;  ‘a  captitin’s  barge  must  never  be  employeel 
‘  for  such  purposes;  but  I  hojie  tliey  make  every  possible  use  of 

*  mine.’ 

His  economy  of  the  public  stores  was  e*xomplary.  He  was 
one  of  those  oflieers  who,  to  use  liis  own  phru.se,  ‘  provide  their 
‘  ships  by  enchantment,  one  scarce  knows  how,  wiiile  otlrers,  less 
‘  provident,  would  exhaust  a  dock-yard,  and  still  be  in  want.’ 

.  ‘  That  oflicer.’  he  said  on  another  occasion,  ‘  sliould  iR*ver  sail 

*  without  a  store-ship  in  cotiifwiiy.  He  knows  as  much  seaman- 
‘  ship  as  the  King’s  Attorney-Cieneral ;  1  would  not  trust  him 
‘  with  a  boat  in  a  trout-stream.’  borne  rather  w'hlmsicaJ  in¬ 
stances  are  told  of  Lord  Collingwood’s  <'.\lraordiuary  attention 
to  the  stores  and  expenditure  of  liis  ship.  A  short  time  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  battle  of  Cayn;  St.  Vincent,  it  happtuied,  that  the  Kx¬ 
cellent  had  bent  a  new  fore-top-sail,  and  while  she  was  closely 
engaged  with  the  San  Isidro,  it  struck  Captain  (’oiling wood’s 
eye.  ‘  Bless  me,  ^Ir.  Vetlers,’  be  exclaimed  to  bis  boatswain, 
‘  how  came  we  to  forget  to  bemi  our  old  top-sail  ?  J'hcy  will 
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*  quite  ruin  that  new  one.  It  will  never  be  worth  a  farthing 

*  again,*  And,  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  when  the  fire  of  the 
Santa  Ainui  had  sliot  aw’ay  the  studding-s«*iil  halliards  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  a  to)>-gallant  studding-sail  was  hanging, 
over  the  gangway  hammocks,  Admiral  Collingwood  called  out  to 

'  Lieutenant  Clavell  to  come  and  help  him  to  take  it  in,  observing, 
that  they  should  want  it  again  some  other  day.  These  two 
oflicers  accordingly  roiled  it  carefully  up,  and  placed  it  in  the 
boat.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  his  Lordship  was 
parsimonious.  He  seems  to  have  formed  a  thoroughly  correct 
estimate  of  money,  and  for  its  own  sake,  to  have  held  it  in  per¬ 
fect  disregard. 

Resuming  the  more  direct  course  in  our  sketch  of  Lord  Col- 
lingwood’s  public  life,  we  are  brought  to  the  period  when,  in 
ITJHl,  after  a  few'  w’eeks  happily  spent  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  he  hoisted  a  rear-admiral’s  Hag  on  board  the  Triumph, 
and,  in  June,  joined  Lord  Keith  in  the  Mediterranean.  Du¬ 
ring  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his 
wife  and  children,  employing  himself  in  drawing,  planting,  and 
gardening.  In  the  spring  of  ISOo,  he  was  again  called  from  his 
hcloved  home,  to  which  he  never  returned;  and  when,  in  May, 
he  joined  Admiral  C’ornwaUis,  oH*  Brest,  ‘  Here  comes  Colling- 

*  wood*,  said  that  fine  old  seaman,  ‘  the  last  to  leave,  and  the 

*  Hrst  to  rejoin  me*. 

‘  During  this  time,  he  frequently  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 
quarter-deck — a  practice  which,  in  circumstances  of  ditficulty,  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  latest  years  of  his  life.  When,  on  these  occasions,  he 
has  told  Lieutenant  (davell,  who  had  gained  lus  entire  confidence,  that 
they  must  not  leave  the  deck  for  the  night,  and  that  officer  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  persuade  him  tluit  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  as  a  good 
hM>k-out  was  kej)t,  and  represented  that  he  was  almost  exhausted  witli 
f.itigue ;  the  Admiral  would  reply,  “  I  fear  you  are.  You  have  need 
of  rest ;  so  go  to  bed,  Clavell,  and  I  will  watch  by  myself.”  Very  fre¬ 
quently  have  they  slept  together  on  a  gun,  from  w’hich  Admiral  Col- 
bngW(K)d  w'ould  rise  from  time  to  time,  to  sweep  the  liorizon  with  his 
nij^t-glass,  lest  the  enemy  should  escajie  in  the  dark.* 

Passing  over  the  interincdi«itc  space,  filled  up  with  minor  de¬ 
tails  hardly  susceptible  of  abridgement,  we  shall  come  at  once 
to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  During  the  ])revious  mananivres, 
while  the  enemy’s  Heets  were  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
British  commanders,  and  drawing  them  to  all  parts  of  the  giol>e. 
Admiral  Collingwood,  who  seems  to  have  completely  guessed 
their  intentions,  was  displaying  a  fine  combination  of  gallantry 
and  seamanship.  He  blockaded,  with  three  sail  of  the  line, 
Cadiz  and  the  combined  fleets  numbering  thirty-six ;  and  when 
chased  by  sixteen,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  enter 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  he  bafiled  all  their  efforts,  although  hts 
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own  ship,  the  Dreadnought,  was  a  very  heavy  sailer.  He  kept 
on  the  edge  of  the  current,  just  out  of  gun-shot. — *  They  shall 
‘  not*,  was  his  resolute  detennination,  ‘  drive  me  tliroiigh  the 
‘  Straits,  unless  they  follow  me*.  When  they  tacked,  he  tacked 
after  them ;  and  when  they  fairly  crowded  sail  for  Cadiz,  he 
‘  arrived  otl'  the  harbour  before  half  of  them  had  got  in,  and 
‘  with  h  is  three  vessels  resumed  the  blockade*.  Of  the  great 
battle  that  ensued,  we  shall  not  repeat  the  particulars,  to  every 
Knglishman*s  memory  familiar  as  household  words,  hut  supply 
a  few  anecdotes  illustrative  of  personal  character. 

'  It  has  Iwen  said,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet-de- 
chamhre ;  hut  that  this  is  not  universally  true,  is  proved  by  the  ao- 
count  which  was  given  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  Smith,  Admiral  Colling- 
wood's  valued  servant.  “  I  entered  the  Admiral’s  cabin*',  he  observt^, 

about  daylight,  and  found  him  already  up  and  dressing.  He  asked 
if  I  had  sei'ii  tlie  French  fleet ;  and  on  my  replying  that  I  had  not,  he 
told  me  to  hnik  out  at  them,  adding  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  we 
should  see  a  groat  deal  more  of  them.  I  then  observed  a  crowd  of 
ships  to  leeward ;  but  I  could  not  help  Itwking  with  still  greater  in¬ 
terest  at  the  Admiral,  who,  during  all  this  time,  \itis  shaving  himself 
with  a  composure  that  quite  astonished  me.”  Admiral  Collingwood 
dre.ssed  himself  that  morning  with  {)eculiar  care ;  and  soon  after,  meet*- 
ing  Lieutenant  Clavell,  advised  him  to  pull  oflf  his  boots.  **  You  had 
better  ”,  he  said,  **  put  on  silk  stockings,  as  1  have  done :  for  if  one 
should  get  a  shot  in  the  leg,  they  would  be  so  much  more  manageable 
for  the  surgeon.”  He  then  proceeded  to  visit  the  decks,  encouraged 
the  men  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  addressing  the  oflicers,  said 
to  them,  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  something  to-day,  which  the 

world  may  talk  of  hereafter.” . While  they  were 

running  clown,  the  well-known  telegraphic  signal  was  made  of — 
''  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  When  the  Admiral 
observed  it  first,  he  said,  that  he  wishcid  Nelson  would  make  no  more 
signals,  for  they  all  understood  what  they  were  to  do :  but  when  the 
purport  of  it  \vas  communicated  to  him,  he  expressed  great  delight  and 
admiration,  and  made  it  known  to  the  oflicers  and  ship’s  cHimpany. 

. The  Koyal  Sovereign  was  far  in  advance,  when  Lieu« 

tenant  Clavell  observed  that  the  Victory  ivas  setting  her  studding- 
sails ;  and  with  that  spirit  of  honorable  emulation  which  prevailed  be- 
twcMjn  the  squadrons,  and  particularly  between  these  two  ships,  he 
pointed  it  out  to  Admiral  Ccnlingwood,  and  requested  his  permission 
to  do  the  same.  **  The  ships  of  our  line”,  replic'd  the  Admiral,  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  up  for  us  to  do  so  now  ;  but  you  may  be  getting  ready.** 
The  studding-sail  and  royal  halliards  were  accordingly  manned,  and 
in  al)out  ten  minutes,  the  Admiral,  observing  Lieutenant  Clavell’s  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  expectation,  gave  him  a  nod ;  on  which 
that  officer  went  to  Captain  Rotheram,  and  told  him  that  the  Admiral 
desired  him  to  make  all  sail.  The  order  was  then  given  to  rig  out 
and  hoist  away,  and  in  one  instant,  the  ship  was  under  a  crowd  of  tail, 
and  went  rapidly  a-head.* 
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It  wns  at  this  period,  when  the  Koval  Sovereign,  at  leiut  a 
mile  a-head  of  the  nearest  ship  of  the  Kritish  fleet,  was  pi'essing 
alone  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  that  Nelson  exclaimed  to 
Captain  Blackwood  —  ‘  See  how  that  nohle  fellow,  Collingwood, 

‘  takes  his  ship  into  actiiai.  How  1  envy  him!’ — and  that  Col- 
lingwood,  as  hy  tlivination  of  his  commander’s  feelings,  said — 

‘  What  would  Nelson  give  to  he  here!’  It  has  often  been  re¬ 
gretted,  that  the  last  injunction  of  the  dying  Nelson,  to  his  cap¬ 
tain — ‘Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor;  if  1  live,  1*11  anchor ’,  was  not 
complie<l  with;  and  the  seamanship  of  Lord  C’oilingwood  has 
been  called  in  (piestion,  for  his  ailoption  td'  a  eontrary  eomluct. 
A  long  note,  of  which  we  could  not  convey  a  suflicient  i<lea  in  a 
mere  abstract,  makes  it  clearly  appear  that  the  survivor  was 
right.  To  anchor,  in  a  heavy  gale,  on  a  lee-simre,  especially 
where,  as  in  the  hay  of  Cadiz,  the  water  shoals  rapidly,  is  hut  a 
last  resort,  even  when  all  resources  are  entire.  But  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  with  shattered  vessels,  and  anchors  and  cables  sliat- 
tcred,  it  wouUl  have  been  destruction,  had  it  been,  which  it  was 
not,  practicable.  A  highly  interesting  document  gives  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  a  ‘  dislinguisheil  admire.r,  who,  after  assigning  to  Col- 
lingwood  the  superiority  over  Nelson,  as  a  practical  seaman, 
observes  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  ‘  liortl  Nelson  hatl  been  King  for  several  hours 
*  wounded  below,  w  ilhont  any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  state 
‘  of  the  fleet,  it  is  impossible  to  ]>ut  the  judgemetit  of  the  two  men 
‘  at  that  moment  in  competition’.  Admiral  Collingwood’s  con¬ 
duct  in  this  battle,  was  ju'^tly  rewarded  with  a  peerage  and  a 
pension. 

We  have  now  traced  the  life  of  Lord  Collingwood  up  to  the 
last  great  action  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  remainder  of  his 
career  was  passed  amid  scenes  and  transactions  less  ostensible, 
but,  probably,  re(juiring  more  of  ability  and  self-|>ossession,  as 
well  as  inducing  more  exhaustion  of  mental  and  bodily  consti¬ 
tution,  than  more  hustling,  hazardous,  and  conspicuous  exer¬ 
tion.  He  was  not  so  much  in  the  world’s  eye,  but  he  was  more 
deeply  immersed  in  diflicult  calculations,  in  business  at  once 
political  and  military,  administrative  and  executive.  And  he 
filled  up  his  station  admirably:  he  possessed  the  icte  negocta- 
tricc,  the  clear  and  cool  sag.acity  w  hich  distinguishes,  amid  com¬ 
plicated  and  urgent  interests,  the  true  course  of  policy;  and  the 
calm,  persevering  determination  which,  rejecting  all  minor  and 
extrinsic  considerations,  carries  decision  into  vigorous  and  un- 
hcsit.iting  execution.  There  was  no  trimming,  no  faltering 
alxHit  the  man  ;  his  mind  w  as  of  too  tense  a  fibre  to  amuse  itself 
with  the  .<iubtleties  of  diplomacy;  he  was  a  thorough  man  of  bu¬ 
siness,  resolute  and  enterprising,  but  prudent  and  conciliating. 
Nor  were  these  rare  faculties  suffered  to  l>e  inert:  the  theatre 
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on  which  he  was  called  to  act,  was  most  extensive,  and  the  per¬ 
formances  goinit  on,  were  strangely  intermixed  and  embroiled* 
There  was  Spain,  with  its  imbecile  leaders  and  its  ineflicient 
armies,  its  rodomontades  and  its  continual  failures.  There  was 
Sicily,  with  its  corrupt  and  craving,  timid  and  treacherous  court, 
and  its  dissatisfied  people.  There  was  subjugated  and  restless 
Italy.  There  were  Turkey  and  the  Harbary  Powers.  And  with 
all  this  ujx)n  his  hands,  he  had  to  watch  over  and  regulate  the 
movements  and  distribution  of  his  fleet.  So  important  was  his 
station,  and  so  difficult  its  various  duties,  that,  in  answer  to  his 
repeated  and  urgent  representations  of  yielding  hcaltii  and 
anxiety  for  retirement,  he  was  told  by  the  First  I^ord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  that  he  could  not  be  released,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  man  fit  to  take  his  place.  He  gave  up  the  point,  and,  in  so 
doing,  did  as  completely  devote  himself,  and  give  up  life  itself, 
to  say  nothing  of  domestic  felicity,  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
as  the  Decii  and  Winkelrieds  of  the  elder  time.  His  constant 
application,  with  his  well-nigh  incessant  writing,  brought  on 
disease  of  the  pylorus;  and  he  died,  March  7,  1810,  a  martyr  to 
high  professional  and  patriotic  principle.  In  stern  truth,  and  in 
his  own  words,  ‘  His  life  was  his  country’s*,  and  he  sacrificed 
it  in  her  service. 

We  should  find  it  impracticable,  within  any  reasonaf>le  limits, 
to  give  a  connected  or  adequate  view  of  the  multifarious  corre¬ 
spondence  contained  in  the  second  volume,  and  covering  Uie 
very  various  and  extensive  field  of  diplomacy  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  We  must  then  pass  it  by,  with  the  general 
intimation,  that  it  will  be  found  amply  to  justify  our  hi^h  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  M'riter.  We  shall,  however,  make  room  for  one 
specimen  of  the  minute  attention  w’ith  which  he  watched  over  the 
education  of  his  daughters ;  shewing  the  correct  views  of  female 
manners  entertained  by  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  so  little  of  do¬ 
mestic  society.  Tiie  letter  is  dated  ‘  Ocean,  at  Malta,  Fel>- 
ruary  o,  1801).* 

‘  1  received  your  letter,  my  dearest  child,  and  it  made  me  very  happy 

bnd  that  you  and  dear  Mary  were  well,  and  taking  pains  with  your 
education.  The  greatest  ])leasure  I  have  amidst  my  toils  and  trouhles, 
is  in  the  cx})ectatiuii  which  I  eutertuiu  of  finding  you  improved  in 
knowledge,  aud  that  the  understanding  w'hich  it  has  pltmt'd  <iod  to 
give  von  lioth,  has  been  cultivated  with  care  and  assiduity.  Your  fu¬ 
ture  happiness  aud  resjiectability  in  the  world,  defx^ud  on  the  diligence 
with  W'hich  you  apply  to  the  attaiumeut  of  knowledge  at  this  jieriod  of 
your  life,  aud  I  hojie  that  no  ut^ligeace  of  your  own  will  Ui  a  bar  to 
your  progress.  When  I  write  to  you,  my  ladoved  child,  so  much  in¬ 
terested  am  1  that  you  should  be  amiable,  and  w  orthy  of  the  friendship 
and  esteem  of  good  aud  wise  peojile,  tliat  I  cannot  forbear  to  second  and 
enforce  the  instruction  which  vou  rttceive,  by  admonition  of  mj  own, 
voi.,  I. — N.s.  8  H 
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pointing  (Hit  to  you  the  great  ad\*antages  that  will  result  from  a  tem¬ 
perate  conduct  and  swei'tness  of  manners  to  all  people  on  all  <x>caskm8. 
It  d<ies  not  follow  that  you  are  to  coincide  anu  agree  in  opinion  with 
every  ill-jtidging  ]K*rMm  ;  but  after  shewing  them  your  reason  for  dis¬ 
senting  from  their  opinion^  your  argument  and  op{K>sition  to  it  should 
not  Ih‘  tinctunnl  hy  any  thing  olTensive.  Never  forget  for  one  moment 
that  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  and  all  your  words  and  all  your  actions 
should  mark  you  gentle.  I  never  knou’  your  mother — your  dear,  your 
«>otl  mothiT  —  say  a  harsh  or  a  hasty  thing  to  any  jx'rson  in  her  life. 
Kndeavour  to  imitate  her.  1  am  quick  and  hasty  in  my  tem]>er ;  my 
sensibility  is  touched  sometimes  with  a  trifle,  and  my  expn'ssion  of  it 
as  sudden  as  gun|>owder ;  hnt,  my  darling,  it  is  a  misfortune  which, 
not  having  btvn  snthciently  restrainwl  in  my  youth,  has  caused  me 
much  pain.  It  has  indiH'd  cost  me  more  tnnihle  to  n'strain  this  impe¬ 


tuosity,  than  anything  I  ever  undert<Ntk.  I  bidieve  that  you  are  laith 
mild  ;  but  if  ever  you  fe«‘l  in  ytair  little  breasts  that  you  inherit  a  j>or- 
tion  of  your  father’s  infirmity,  restrain  it,  and  quit  the  subject  that  has 
caused  it,  until  yimr  serenity  Ik*  recovered.  So  much  for  mind  and 
manners  ;  next  for  acciunplishments.  No  sj>ortsman  hits  a  partridge 
without  aiming  at  it  ;  and  skill  is  acquired  by  rejH'ated  efforts.  It  is 
the  s;ime  thing  in  every  art  ;  unless  you  aim  at  perfection,  you  will 
never  attain  it  ;  but  frequent  attempts  will  make  it  easy.  Never, 
therefore,  d<^  anything  with  indiffenurce.  Whether  it  be  to  mend  a 
rent  in  vtair  g:\rment,  or  finish  the  most  delicate  pitve  of  art,  endeavour 
to  do  it  as  ixTb'ctly  as  it  is  ^xissible.  When  you  write  a  letter,  give  it 
your  greatest  care,  that  it  may  l>e  as  ]X'rfc»ct  in  all  its  parts  as  you  can 
make  it.  Let  the  .subject  be  sense,  expri'ssed  in  the  nmst  plain,  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  elepint  manner  that  you  are  capable  of.  If  in  a  familiar 
epistle  you  should  1m'  jdayful  and  j<Knilar,  guard  carefully  that  your  vit 
Im'  imt  sharp,  so  as  to  give  ])ain  to  any  person  ;  and  iK'bire  you  write  a 
sentence,  examine  it,  even  the  words  of  which  it  is  comjxised,  that 
there  be  nothing  vulgar  or  inelegant  in  them.  Hememln'r,  my  dear, 
that  your  letter  is  the  picture  of  your  bniins  ;  and  thtise  whose  brains 
are  a  C4*nnx»und  of  folly,  inuisiuise,  and  imjxTtinence,  are  to  blame  to 
exhibit  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  the  pity  of  their  friends. 
To  write  a  letter  with  negligence,  without  proper  stops,  with  crooked 
lines,  and  gn*at  flourishing  dashes,  is  inel<*gant :  it  argues  either  great 
ignorance  of  what  is  jirojH'r,  or  great  indifference  towards  the  }>ers(m  to 
u’hom  it  is  addresstnl,  and  is  consequently  disrespectful.  It  makt‘s  no 
amends  to  add  an  aixdogy,  f(»r  having  scrawled  a  shtH‘t  of  paper,  of  bad 
jx'ns,  b^r  you  sh(mld  have  mended  them  ;  or  want  of  time,  for  nothing 
IS  more  important  to  yon,  <vr  to  which  ycuir  time  can  more  properly  lie 
devoted.  I  think  1  can  kncov  the  character  of  a  lady  pretty  nearly  by 
her  hand- writing.  The  dashes  are  all  inijuulent,  however  they  may 
conceal  it  from  themselves  or  others  ;  and  the  scribblers  flatter  them¬ 
selves  with  the  vain  hope,  that,  ns  their  letter  cannot  lx*  read,  it  will  be 
mistaken  for  sense.  1  am  very  anxious  to  come  to  England  ;  for  I 
have  lately  been  unwell.  The  greatest  happiness  which  I  exjiect  there, 
is  to  find  that  mv  dear  girls  have  l>een  assiduous  in  their  learning. 

‘  M  ay  God  Almighty  bless  you.  my  Wloved  little  Sarah,  and  sweet 
Marv  tf>o.' 
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Lord  Collinpwood  s  |)erson  was  good,  and  lus  dark  eye  and 
well-formed  eyebrow  were  indicative  of  quick  intelligence.  The 
mouth,  as  expressed  in  his  portrait,  is  full  of  determination,  and 
the  ertect  of  tlie  entire  countenance  singularly  impressive.  His 
character  we  have  already  exhibited ;  and  we  can  add  nothing 
to  the  universal  attestation  of  all  to  whom  he  was  in  anv  wav, 
or  at  anytime,  known.  His  king  admired  and  praistHlhim; 
his  country  looked  up  to  him  as  one  of  her  noblest  ornaments ; 
the  king’s  ministers  reposed  implicit  coniidence  in  his  judgement 
and  courage ;  his  brother  ofticers  counted  him  among  the  best 
and  most  skilful  of  their  order ;  and  his  sailors  loved  and  re¬ 
vered  their  kind  and  brave  commander. 
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Lord  Bishop  of  Norw'ich.  12mo.  Price  Us.  L>iidon.  18211. 

A  MONG  religious  men,  societies  have  long  since  been  formed, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptuses, 
and  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  volumes  illustrative 
of  their  common  faith.  These  movements,  which  for  some 
time  were  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  ridicule,  have  lately  be¬ 
come  models  of  imitation,  and  that  not  merely  with  the  ortho¬ 
dox  churchman,  but  with  nearly  all  classes  of  our  literati.  Socie¬ 
ties  have  been  established,  and  libraries  are  now'  forming,  for  the 
purpose  of  diff  using  a  knowledge  of  the  ‘  Keligious’,  the  ‘  l^se- 
ful’,  and  the  ‘  Entertaining.’  And  it  is  both  entertaining  and 
useful  to  observe,  that,  in  all  these  associated  efforts,  obtruded 
upon  us  as  they  are  from  tlie  pages  of  every  periodical  journal, 
the  w  ise  men  of  the  world  are  content  to  appear  as  the  copyists 
of  the  foolish.  While  surrounded  w  ith  such  appearances,  w  e 
may  assuredly  venture  to  hope,  that  those  graver  views  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  liave  suggested  so  much  that  is  rational  in  enter¬ 
prise,  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  not  altogether  at  variance 
witli  reason.  This  would  seem  to  follow'  necessarily,  where  the 
tree  is  judged  of  by  its  fruit.  But  coiiu^  whence  it  may,  it  is 
with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  have  witnessed  the  spreading  of 
this  contagion, — this  solicitude  to  combine  in  support  of'  what¬ 
ever  may  amuse  and  instruct,  as  w  ell  as  in  w  hatever  may  confer 
l>enefits  of  a  more  important  description.  J  laving,  however,  se¬ 
cured  the  first  ground  in  the  race,  it  can  hardly  behove  us  to  re¬ 
linquish  it.  ’J'o  iiave  started  so  as  to  provoke  this  laudable  emu¬ 
lation,  is  to  iiave  placed  ourselves  under  an  obligation  to  perse¬ 
vere.  Failure  w  ould  be  inseparable  from  sometTiing  worse  tlian 
disgrace. 

8  H  2 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  the  volume  noticed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series,  which  is  to  be  published 
under  the  name  of  the  V^estry  Library.  The  plan  of  the  Kditor 
is  thus  stated.  < 

'  It  is  evident,  that,  were  every  place  of  worship  made  the  depositary 
of  a  select  collection  of  Theological  Works,  under  judicious  regulations 
much  valuable  instruction  might  be  imparted  to  the  inquiring,  and  much 
precious  time  be  redeemt*d  by  the  well-disjHised.  There  are  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  it  is  j)resumed,  who  might  not  employ  some  small  portion  of 
every  week-day,  in  thus  giving  additional  efficiency  to  the  exercises  of 
the  sabbath.  Hv  the  reciprocal,  and  consequently  augmented  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  pnlpit  and  the  press,  how  might  the  w'ord  of  God  lie  ex- 
j)ected  to  grow,  and  multiply,  and  bring  forth  its  fruits  in  the  hearts 
an<l  lives  of  its  recipients. 

*  To  obtain  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  Vf.stuy  Library,  the 
liooks  should  be  lent,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  congregation,  but 
to  all  who  miglit  lie  induced  to  read  them  ;  and  inquiries  should  lie  re¬ 
peatedly  made  resjH'Cting  the  results  which  have  attended  and  followed 
the  jH*rnsal. 

‘  The  design  of  the  Editor  is  to  furnish  an  interesting,  standard 
Christian  Library  for  Vestries,  and  also  for  Reading  Societies  and  Fa- 
mili(^,  w  hich  shall  be  at  once  select  and  cmnfyrehensive,  in  departments 
of  Tiieolchjv,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Biography. 

‘  The  first  series  w’ill  contain  a  body  of  doctrinal,  experimental,  and 
practic'al  divinity,  without  the  crampeli  formality  of  a  scholastic  system, 
selected  chiefly'  from  the  most  impressive  and  useful  w'riters  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Many  of  the  minor  Treatise's  of  Hall,  Baxter, 
Taylor,  Howe,  Harrow’,  Reynolds,  Bates,  Leighton,  Ow’en,  Fuller, 
CharmK’k,  Flavel,  Patrick,  and  their  contem|)oraries,  are  characterized 
either  by  a  |)eculiar  degree  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  or  by  strength  of 
reasoning,  and  forcible  appi'als  to  the  conscience.  Such  pieces  of  t'arly 
Protestant  Divines,  and  of  authors  of  a  recent  date,  will  be  intro¬ 
duced,  as  may  1h'  adapted  to  the  completion  of  the  W'ork. 

‘  The  series  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Bi(»graphy,  will  present  a 
succinct  account  of  the  various  conditions  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
its  successive  stages ;  and  of  the  men  who,  by  their  lives  and  w’ritings, 
have  exemplified  and  recommended  “  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
s;iints.'’  ’  p.  2 — 4. 

Mr,  Russell  is  too  well  versed  in  the  history  of  religion  in  this 
country,  not  to  know  that  vestry  libraries  are  not  strictly  a  no¬ 
velty  in  connexion  with  dissenting  churches.  I  nhappily,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  not  so  familiar  to  us,  as  they  were  to  many  among 
our  ancestors.  I’^ven  in  monasteries,  and  that  during  the  middle 
ages,  the  approjiriation  of  one  room  as  a  library,  and  of  another 
to  the  use  of  persons  employed  in  the  work  of  transcription,  was 
considered  as  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  every  such  esta¬ 
blishment.  We  trust,  the  day  is  not  very  remote,  w  hen  the  former 
appendage  will  he  regarded  as  not  less  ncces.sary  to  every  place 
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<if  Christian  worship.  Books,  indeed,  are  not  the  rare  article 
now,  which  they  once  were ;  but  the  kind  of  intercourse  induced 
by  the  loan  of  devotional  works,  may  be  rendered  eminently  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  ^reat  aids  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  to  pastoral 
efficiency.  Tliere  is  always  much  depending  on  the  direction 
given  to  the  reading  of  the  young  and  the  inquiring;  and 
through  life,  where  the  time  to  be  thus  occupied  is  very  limited, 
selection  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  general,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  library  for  such  purposes,  might  be  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  a  pastor.  There  are,  however,  considerable  advantages 
connected  with  the  plan  submitted  to  the  public  notice  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Vestry  Library.  Judging  from  the  specimen  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  works  issued  will  be  edited  with  unusual  care ;  and 
they  will  at  the  same  time  be  moderate  in  cost,  uniform,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  respectable  in  appearance.  The  expenses  of  forming  a 
library,  including  fifty  or  sixty  volumes,  would  not  exceed  ten 
or  twelve  pounds ;  and  the  benefits  which,  under  proper  ma¬ 
nagement,  might  result  from  such  an  effort,  are  too  great  to  be 
readily  ascertained.  Few  men  draw  their  opinions  less  from  the 
Bible,  than  those  who  make  it  a  sort  of  boast  that  they  read 
nothing  else.  The  advice  of  Richard  Baxter  on  this  subject, 
as  cited  by  Mr.  Russell,  was  the  practice  of  his  age,  and  secured 
to  its  piety  that  deep  root  which  preserved  it  amid  the  tide  of 
infidel  profligacy  that  set  in  with  the  return  of  the  Stuarts. 
‘  Make  careful  choice,*  said  the  holy  man,  ‘  of  the  books  which 
‘  you  read.  Let  the  Holy  Scriptures  ever  have  the  pre-emi- 
‘  nence,  and  next  to  them,  the  solid,  lively,  heavenly  treatises  which 
‘  best  expound  and  apply  the  Scriptures ;  and  next  those,  the 
‘  credible  histories,  especially  of  the  church,  and  tractates  upon 
•  inferior  science  and  arts.’ 

It  is  intended  to  publish  a  volume  of  the  Vestry  Library  every 
two  months.  The  selections  from  Bishop  Hall  will  include  his 
Meditations,  and  will  be  followed  by  selections  from  the  volumi¬ 
nous  works  of  Baxter.  There  is  much  discretion  required  pro¬ 
perly  to  manage  a  plan  of  this  kind ;  and  of  this,  we  trust,  the 
Editor  will  prove  himself  fully  aw’are. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Legendary  Cabinet :  a  Collection  of  British  National 
Ballads,  ancient  and  modern ;  from  the  best  Authorities.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Parry,  M.A.  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  dvo.  pp.  436.  Price  12/.  Lon¬ 
don,  1 829. 

^PHIS  is  a  well  edited  and  nearly  unexceptionable  collection 
of  our  old  minstrelsies.  About  one  third  of  the  ballads 
have  been  taken  from  Bishop  Percy’s  Reliques  ” ;  tlic  rest 
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from  various  sources,  upwards  of  forty  volumes  having  been 
consulted  for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  the  Editor’s  labour,  to 
exclude  all  articles  of  a  directly  exceptionable  tendency,  and  to 
render  a  description  of  poetry  comparatively  innocent,  which 
has  always  been  popular.  The  design  must  be  applauded;  and 
the  volume,  if  not  any  acquisition  to  the  antiquary,  w  ill  be  an 
elegant  addition  to  the  shelf  of  polite  literature.  Mr.  Parry  has 
included,  as  his  title  indicates,  a  number  of  modern  composi¬ 
tions,  from  the  jwems  of  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  A.  M.  Porter,  &c.  How  came  Joanna 
Baillie  to  be  overlooked  ?  Among  the  rest,  we  find  a  ‘  modern 
‘  antique’ by  the  late  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  which,  as  probably 
new  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  are  tempted  to  extract. 

‘  MAY-DAY  PAGEANT 

IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

‘  Palmer — (To  the  fFotnen). 

*  Fair  damsels !  say,  what  brings  you  here  ? 

‘  Damsels. 

*  To  celebrate  the  first  of  May- 

m 

*  Palmer. 

*  Wherefore  this  day  to  you  so  dear  ? 

‘  Damsels. 

*  It  is  bold  Robin's  wedding  day. 

‘  Chorus. 

*  With  sprightly  dance  and  carols  gay, 

Wc  W'clcoine  fiobin's  w  edding  day  ! 

'  Palmer — (To  the  Men). 

*  Why  stand  the  l)ow'men  on  a  row  ? 

‘  Men. 

‘  Prepared  to  play  a  skilful  game. 

‘  Palmer. 

‘  Some  Saint  to  honour  ’tis,  I  trow, 

‘  ^Ien. 

*  'Tis  Robin  Hood,  for  that's  his  name. 

*  Chorus. 

*  With  sprightly  dance  and  carols  gay. 

We  keep  bold  Robin’s  w  edding  day  ! 

‘  Palmer. 

‘  But  who  is  she,  so  fair,  liedight 
In  tunic  blue,  and  rt>chet  white? 

‘  Woman. 

‘  Dost  thou  not  know’  her,  holy  man  ? 

It  is  the  blithe  Maid  3Iarian. 
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*  Palmer. 

How  name  ye  him  y’clad  in  green». 

With  party  hose  and  fringes  sheen 

^  Man. 

It  is  the  prince  of  archers  good: 

And  he  is  hight  bold  Robin  Hood. 

‘  Chorus. 

With  merry  carol,  dance,  and  play. 

We  welcome  Robin's  wedding  day : 

•  '  •  >  . 

'  Palmer. 

I  am  a  stranger,  well  yc  wot. 

And  much  have  travelled :  I  did  view 
The  Lord’s  Sepulchre,  and  the  Grot 
Where  he  was  born  of  maiden  true. 

The  shells  of  Cales,  in  sign  of  grace. 

Adorn  my  hat ; — and  you  may  see 
A  vernicle,*  with  His  dear  face 
Impressed,  who  died  on  Calvary. 

*  Upon  my  cloak.  Saint  Peter’s  Keys 

Were  drawn  at  Rome,  ^vilh  crosses  wide ; 
And  relics  from  beyond  the  seas 
I  bear,— or  woe  may  me  betide  ! 

^  The  snow-topped  hills  of  Armony, 

Where  Noah’s  Ark  may  now  be  found, 

I  've'seen; — in  sooth,  I  do  not  lie; — 

Told  o'er  my  beads  and  kissed  the  ground. 

'  At  Walsingham,  my  vows  I  *ve  paid ; 

At  Waltham  eke,  and  Coloraine ; 

And  to  Saint  Thomas  I  have  prayed. 

Who  near  the  Holy  Rood  was  slain. 

*  But,  tell  me,  to  what  saint,  I  pray. 

What  martyr,  or  what  angel  bright. 

To  dedicate  this  holy  day. 

That  brings  you  here  so  gaily  dight  ? 

'  This  calendar  I  *ve  searched  with  care. 

For  saints  y’blessed  and  angels  good ; 

The  holy  saints  are  named  there,— 

But  no  such  saint  as  Robin  Hood. 


•  Handkerchief. 


M4  Soiices. 

*  Mxn. 

•  Do«t  them  not,  simple  Palmer,  know — 

What  erery  child  can  tell  thee  here, — 
Nor  Saint  nor  angel  claims  this  show. 
But  the  bright  season  of  the  year  ? 

‘  Women. 

*  The  co\i*slips  now  adorn  the  dells ; 

On  sunny  banks  primroses  blow. 

With  violets  sweet  and  dainty  bells ; 

And  on  the  green  the  daisies  grow  ; — 

‘  The  birds  in  mirbling  chorus  sing. 

In  hedge  and  grove  and  shady  wood. 
Inviting  us  to  hail  the  Spring, 

And  join  the  troop  of  Robin  Hood. 

‘  Chorus. 

*  With  niern’  carol,  dance,  and  play. 

We  welcome  Hidiin’s  isiedding  day  !  * 


NOT1CF.S. 

Art.  IX.  on  ihc  Saturc,  Causex,  ond  Fleets  of  Sational 

Antipathies ;  Credulity,  and  Enthusiasm :  \nth  an  historical 
Review  of  the  Revolutions  of  Empires,  according  to  the  Records 
of  Profane  Authors,  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  Death  of 
Alexander  the  Irreat.  By  R.  Otley.  I2mo.  pp.  3^15.  Price  Ts. 
liondon,  1828. 

Wf.  cannot  speak  highly  in  eulog}-  of  this  volume.  It  is  written  with 
a  great  redundancy  of  words,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  l>een  able  to  as¬ 
certain,  wnthont  equiv*alent  distinctness  or  importance  of  subject.  The 
Author  has  not,  so  far  jis  we  arc  aware,  placed  any  ime  point  in  a  new* 
light  ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  carried  his  investigations  either  very 
far  or  very  deep  into  the  original  sources  of  historical  information.  We 
have  found  nothing  in  the  shape  of  original  illustrations,  and  not  mucli 
in  the  w'tiy  of  interesting  detail ;  nothing  in  short,  but  what  had  been 
before  the  world,  and  witli  far  more  aolid  claims  to  popularity.  The 
Author  can  sometimes  write  ver\'  flippantly  and  very  ignorantly.  He 
believes  that  the  Deluge  was  ‘  topical ; '  and  be  talks  of  the  sects  of 
Baptists  and  ‘  Mahometan  Botanists  \  What  he  means  bv  the  latter, 
it  is  impossible  to  divine  :  it  may  be  a  mere  blunder.  His  notion  of  a 
'  Baptist,'  betrays  sheer  ignorance. 


Literary  Intelligence, 

Art.  X.  Greek  Extracts,  chiefly  from  the  Attic  Writers;  with  a  V^o- 
ciihular)’.  12aio.  pp.  192.  lf{29. 

'  ,  * 

This  little  collection,  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy, 
contains  a  detectus  from  the  Greek  classical  writers  in  prone  and  jHietry. 
It  exhibits  the  principal  dialectic  varieties  of  the  huiguuge  ;  and  with  the 
additional  recommendations  of  good  pa|)cr  and  neat  typography,  stands 
a  fair  chance  of  becimiing  ]K>pular. 


Art.  XI.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  a  Few  Days  will  be  Published,  The  Aspect  of  Prophecy  respect¬ 
ing  the  Present  and  Future  State  of  the  Jews.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
<.\dlyer,  D.D.  &c.  Ac.  8vo. 

Shortly  will  be  Published,  in  1  Vid.  12mo.,  Gidcnm  and  Other 
Piiems.  By  the  Author  of  **  My  Early  Years  for  those  in  Early  Life**, 
“  Jane  and  her  Teacher*’,  **  George  Wilson  and  his  Friend**,  Ac. 

Preparing  for  the  Press,  A  New  and  Improved  Edition  of,  A  Help 
to  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Leifchild. 

Another  portion  of  Mr.  Booth’s  Analytical  Dictionary’  is  in  the 
Press,  and  will  be  Ready  for  Delivery*  in  a  Fortnight. 

The  Rev.  Roliert  Everest,  A.M.  F.G.S.,  late  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  has  in  the  Press,  A  Journey  through  Norway,  Lutdand,  and 
])art  of  Sw’eden ;  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Geology  of  those  (coun¬ 
tries,  Statistical  Tables,  Ac. 

The  Rev.  J.  Grant,  of  Kentish  Tow'ii,  is  pre|)ariug  for  Publication, 
An  Ess.av  on  the  Coins  of  Scripture,  as  affording  Internal  Evidence  of 
the  Truth  of  Christianity  ;  and  on  the  Tribute-money,  as  affording 
no  grounds  for  the  Popish  Doctrine  of  divided  Allegiance. 

A  cheap  Edition  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott’s  Family  Bible  is  now 
passing  through  the  Press,  in  imjierial  8vo.  The  Work  is  to  appear 
in  Parts,  price  lir.  each,  of  which  One  will  lx*  Published  every  rort- 
night,  am!  the  Whole  w  ill  be  completed  in  Twenty -eight  Parts,  form¬ 
ing  Three  large  Volumes.  Part  I.  was  published  on  the  2d  of  May. 

On  the  First  of  July  w'ill  be  published,  (price  8#.  (id.)  the  First 
Numl>er  of  a  New  Periodical  Work,  to  be  entitled.  The  'I'hree  Chap¬ 
ters.  1.  Poetry  and  Romance.  2.  Essays,  Criticism,  Characters,  Ac. 
8.  Society  and  Manners.  Each  Number  will  contain  an  elegant  En¬ 
graving.  The  Work  w’ill  be  executed  under  the  tasteful  su^xirintend- 
diet*  of  Mr.  Sharp!*,  whow  Editions  of  the  British  Classics  and  Bri- 
tish  Pm  ts,  do  so  much  credit  to  his  spirit  as  a  Publisher. 


Art.  XII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BlOOftArHT. 

NotiofU  of  ihr  Lifr  and  Work*  of  Ti- 
lian.  Hy  Sir  Abmham  numr.  Svo. 

'I'hr  Lifr  and  IVath  of  I^ant'rlot  An- 
dm**,  D.Dn  late  Lord  Bishop  of  in- 
chrstrr.  By  hi*  Friend  and  Amaniirnsiti, 
11.  iKaacson,  Ac.  'I'hr  whole  F.dite<l  hy 
the  Rev.  S.  Isaaeton.  A.M^  of  Christ’s 
I'olWye,  Camh.  Hvo. 

Life  of  Bnonaj'artr.  Vol.  T. ;  being  No. 
1.  of  the  Family  1  library.  Flairs.  Royal 
l8mo.  hs. 

Memoirs  of  .1  oh n  Frederic  (^lierlin.  Pas¬ 
tor  of  Waldlwch,  in  the  l^n  de  la  Rin-he. 
Compileti  from  .\uthentic  S»urces,  chielly 
In  French  and  German.  8vo.  Tati's. 
ia«.  M. 

A  Memoir  ol'  Barbara  F.wing.  By  her 
llnsltand,  (ireville  F.wing.  l$ino.  Ax.  8//. 

Th»'  Lite  ol  .\rehhialiop  ('ranmer.  By 
.T.  A.  Sargant.  12mo.  <m.  M. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  .\nn  11.  .ludson,  M'ifr 
of  the  Ri’v.  .\doniram  dtuison.  Missionary 
to  Biirmah.  Including  a  llistorv  of  the 
American  Baptist  Mission  in  the  Bnrman 
Kinpirc.  By  James  l^.  Knowles.  12mo. 

The  Life  of  Bidisarius.  By  I^^rd  Ala- 
hon.  8  VO.  19  s. 

Tlie  Life  and  Services  of  Captain  Philip 
l^vrr,  late  of  ll.M.S.  Nisiis.  By  Capl. 

.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  and  S..\. 

8  VO.  Hs.  M. 

MisToav . 

The  Hisiorv  of  the  Ilngncnots  during 
the  Sixtr«'nth  Century.  By  W.  S.  Brown¬ 
ing,  Flsq.  9  vola.  Hvo.  L.  Is. 

The  Ellis  Correapondenec ;  or  letters 
addressed  to  .lohn  F.llis,  F.*q.,  fieerrtary  to 
the  Commiaaioners  of  his  Mn)esty*s  Reve¬ 
nue  in  Ireland,  during  the  Years  18H8, 
1887,  and  1888  ;  comprising  many  Parti- 
eulart  ot  tht  Revolution,  and  Anecdot(*s 
illustrative  td'  the  History  and  Manners  of 
thos*  Times.  Now  first  published  from  the 
Originals  ;  with  Notes  and  a  Preface.  By 
the  Mon.  George  AgS'^  F.llis.  9  vols.  Hvo. 

A  Vindication  of  Niebuhr's  Hision.  of 
Rome  from  the  Charges  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  By  .liiliu.s  i'harlcs  Hare,  M.A., 
Fellom  of  Trill.  C^ill.  Camb.  Hvo.  9i.  M. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Francis  I.,  King 
ol  Fr.nnre.  9  voK.  Hvo. 


An  Rtaay  on  the  F.fliH't  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation  on  Civil  Society  in  F.urope.  Bv  W. 
Mackav,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Stiidintr. 
Hvo.  'h.<. 

1'he  History  and  Doctrine  of  Budhisin, 
Popularly  Illustrated :  with  Notices  of 
Kapivioism,  or  Demon  Worship.  F.mbel- 
li.shtal  with  Forty-three  Lithographic  Prints 
from  Original  Singalese  Designs.  Bv 
F.dward  I'pham,  M.R..\.L  F.lephant  4to. 
,%/.  .V*.  Coloured;  A/.  Ax.  Plain. 

A  Numismatic  .^tlas  of  .\neient  History; 
coiuprising  a  series  of  .StiO  Grecian  Coins, 
arrangetl  in  the  form  of  an  Historical  Chart 
Designed  and  F.xeeute«l  on  Stone.  Bv 
Iknij.  Rich.  Gre<*n.  9/.  7*. ;  or  in  case. 

2/.  i:>*. 

1  Itstory  of  Russia  and  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Bv  General  Count  Philip  de  Segiir.  Hvo. 
l6.«.  8<y. 

A  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Grana¬ 
da,  from  the  MSS.  of  Fray  .\ntonio  .\ga» 
di|ia.  Bv  Washington  Irving.  2  vols. Hvo, 
94.«. 

'I'he  History  of  the  Hebrew  Common¬ 
wealth,  from  the  F.arliest  Times  to  the  De¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  A.n.  72.  'I'ranslated 
from  the  German  of  John  Jahn,  D.D.  With 
a  Continuation  to  the  lime  of  Adrian.  By 
Calvin  E.  Stowe.  9  vols.  Hvo.  21.t. 

jUKisrarncvrE. 

.\n  Abridgment  of  the  Penal  Regulations 
enacted  for  the  Government  of  the  Territo- 
rif^  under  the  Pres’ulene\-  of  Fort  William, 
Bengal.  By  C.  D.  Smith,  Esq.  4to.  7s. 

1  Reports  of  Cases  dct»*rminetl  in  the  Court 
of  Nizamut  Adawluu  Bengal.  By  W.  II. 
Macnaghten,  Esq.  Vol.  111.  Part.  1. ;  con¬ 
taining  “  Reports  for  1827.”  Ikoywl  ito. 

4>.v. 

AtlSCELLANBOlTS. 

Anne  of  Gierstein.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Waverley.”  S  vols.  post  Hvo.  1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

Sketches  of  Irish  Character.  By  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall.  2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

Colloquies  on  the  Prospects  and  Progress 
of  Society.  By  Roliert  Southey,  Rsq., 
LI.mD..  I’oet  Laureate,  dtc.  2  vols.  Hvo. 
SOi. 

Imaginary'  Conversations  of  Literary 
IMen  and  Statesmen.  By  Walter  Savage 
I.andor,  Esq.  Second  Series.  2  voU.  Hvo. 
98 «. 


5C7 


reertUlii  Vuhushrd. 


The  Five  Nl^ht^  of  St.  S  vrU. 

poM  Hvo. 

JeRuittuni  and  IMethoilUni :  a  Novel,  ’i 

voIk.  |)u!a  iHi. 

A  Descriptive  Caulopie  of  the  OriertUl 
IMantisoripts  c-oUeeted  by  the  late  Lieut.* 
Colonel  C.  Mackenzie,  Surve\’nr*peneral 
ol  India.  By  H.  H.  Wilton,  Esq.  5J  volt. 
Hvo.  1/  1^5. 

I'he  Case  of  the  Baptist  Church  meeting 
in  Somerset-street,  Bath  ;  heard  on  a  Mo¬ 
tion  for  an  Injunction,  before  his  Honour 
the  Vice-rhaneelh»r,  Mar.  10,  18:09.  2*. 

Chapters  on  Churchyards,  By  the  Au¬ 
thoress  of  KUen  Fitzurthur,*’  &c.  2  vols. 
leap.  12a. 

'I'ales  »>f  a  Physician.  By  W.  H,  Har¬ 
rison.  Small  Hvo.  7a.  M. 

'I'ales  of  the  Wars  of  Ihir  Times.  By 
the  Author  of  “  Heeollertions  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,"  Ac.  2  vols.  }X)st  Hvo. 

NATrRAl.  MISTOET. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidop* 
terous  Insects  containeil  in  Uie  Muaeum  of 
the  Hon.  Fast  India  Corn|Uiny  ;  iUustrateii 
bv  Cidoured  Figures  of  New  Species,  Ac. 
liy  T.  Harsfield,  M.D.,  F.ILS.,  Ac.  Part 
11.  Royal  4to.  1/.  11s.  iki.;  or  with 
Proof  Impressions,  aud  all  the  Plates  Co- 
louied,  2/.  2s. 

porrRT. 

All  for  Love;  or  the  Sinner  Well  Saved : 
ami  the  Pilgrim  to  Com|io8tella ;  or  a  Le¬ 
gend  of  a  Cock  and  a  lieu.  By  Robert 
Southey,  £sq.,  LL.D„  Poet  Laureate,  Ac. 
12ino.  7s.  tkf. 

The  l..egendarv’  Cabinet :  a  Collection  of 
British  National  Ballads,  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern,  from  the  Best  Authorities:  with  Notes 
and  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Parry, 
Ac.  Post  bvo. 

The  Poetical  Sketch-book  :  including 
Australia.  By  T.  K.  Hervev’.  Post  Hvo. 
lUs.  Gd. 

Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots;  and  other  Poems. 
By  Jolm  lieneage  Jesse.  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

Chuzar  and  Sela ;  or  the  Siege  of  I  )a- 
inascus :  and  other  P»)ems.  By  James 
Fletclier,  of  Clare  Hall,  Camb.  Fcap.  Hvo. 
7s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  'I'homas  Camp¬ 
bell.  Ksrj.  Now  first  collected.  2  \oU. 
post  Hvo.  iHs. 

'Fhe  Poetical  and  Dianintic  Works  of 
S. T.  Coleridge,  Ksq.  Now  first  collected: 
wiUi  numerous  Addilious.  H  vols.  cr.  bvo. 
\L  \Gs. 

John  Huss ;  or  the  Cimncil  of  Con¬ 
stance:  a  Pt»ein  ;  with  Notes,  bcap.  ^vo. 
4.t.  Gd. 


VOl  ITICAL. 

Reflections  on  the  Preiutit  State  of  Bri¬ 
tish  India.  DedWaunl  to  WouWyi'lir  Whit- 
mere,  Esqn  M.P.  Hvo,  Is.  tid. 

Observations  on  F.inigrathm  lu  Britisli 
America.  By  J.  Maegrtgor,  Hvo  2s.  Gd. 

Observations  on  sonu*  of  the  Chief  Difh- 
culties  and  Disadvantages  of  Kiiglish  So¬ 
ciety  :  with  Suggestions  for  tlieir  Remedy. 

By  George  Knight.  Hvo.  7s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Police  and  Crimes  of 
the  Metropolis ;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  tl»e  Increase  of  Crima^  the  Ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Debtor  Laws,  Ac,  With 
Suggestinna  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Protective  Institutions  of  Uic  Metropolis 
aud  the  Prevention  of  OfleiM’es.  By  the 
Folitor  of  “  Hie  Cabinet  Lawyer,**  Ac. 
Hvu.  12s. 

THRni.or.r. 

Some  Account  of  the  W’  ritings  and  Ojd  - 
nions  of  Justin  Martyr.  By  John,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Ac.  Hvo.  7s.  tW. 

An  Examination  of  the  History  of  the 
Bible,  relative  to  its  Original  Pr^ui'tion, 
General  Treatment,  and  its  C'onneetiim 
with  Ancient  IJierulure.  By  F.  Whitridge, 
Author  of  **  The  Scripture  Diary,**  Ac. 

1 2mu.  (m. 

An  Answer  to. a  Printed  Patter,  entitled 
**  Manifesto  of  U>e  Christian  Evidence  So¬ 
ciety."  Tlie  Third  bUiition.  To  wliich  Is 
annexed,  A  Kejuinder  to  a  Pamplilet  by  the 
sanR'  Author,  the  Rev.  Robert 'lay  lor,  A.B., 
entitled  “  Syntagma  of  the  Kvideiu'cs  »»f 
the  Christian  Religion.*'  By  John  Pye 
Smith,  D.D.  Hvu.  Is.  Gd. 

'Die  Testimony  of  S<*riptiire  to  the  C)bli- 
galions  and  EfTicac  y  of  Prayer ;  more  es¬ 
pecially  of  Prayer  for  the  Gift  of  tlie  Holy 
Ghost.  In  Three  Discourses.  By  GilU'rt 
Wardhsw,  A.M.  iHnio.  t$.Gd. 

Justification.  By  John  Fuller,  hokq.  Hvu. 
10s.  M. 

A  Key  to  thr-  K«;velation  of  St.  Joltn : 
being  an  Analysis  of  tliuse  parts  ol  that 
Wonderful  Book  which  reiatr*  to  tlie  General 
Stale  of  the  Christian  Church,  through  all 
the  times  since  it  was  wniUii,  and  to  Uie 
IM'CuUar  tHigns  of  thost^'l’iines.  By  tlu*  Rev. 
Philip  Allwood.  B.D.,  I'elU/W  of  Mngdaltu 
Colhge,  Cauib.  2  voU.  Hvo.  It.  4s. 

A  Letter  to  tlie  i»rd  Bisliop  of  lojiidon, 
in  Reply  to  Mr.  Pusey's  Work  on  tlie 
Cause  of  Rationalism  in  (icruiany  ;  rotii- 
prising  some  Observaiions  on  Confi  ssioiis 
of  Failli  aud  iheir  AdvantagcM.  By  the 
Rev.  Hugh  .lames  Ros**,  B.I).,  f'liristian 
.\dvocaie  in  the  Cniversity  of  (’ambridge. 
Hvo.  7s.  Gfl. 


M'orks  recently  Published, 

Mrniorn  t'nmasVcti ;  in  a  S|^ulum  Sacrum.  The  Chrutian  Mi- 

I.<*!tcr  to  the  Ucv,  Kichard  Warner.  I3y  nUtei's  l*ockcl  Companion.  By  Williain 
a  La^knnnn.  Is.  6d.  2^uitth‘«t>rUi.  iHm#.  Ss.  (kl, 

A  Vindication  of  Infant  Haptiam  :  in  A  Scripture  Gazetteer  ;  or  (vooif^phical 
which  the  Arjjumcntf  of  the  Antipirtio-  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  l*lace»  and 
baptist*  are  t‘onfute<l  by  Scriptural  Testi-  I'i'ople  meniioiHsl  in  the  Bible :  with  Maps, 
monv,  and  the  Authority  i»f  the  Christian  Tablca  of  Time,  i^c.  Ac.  By  John  G. 

C'hnrch  in  it*  Rarlii'st  and  Purest  Ajjes.  Mansford.  8vo.  IS*. 

With  a  Review  of  Dr.  (iale’s  Ansuer  to  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from 
Dr.  Wall,  of  Dr.  Cox’s  recentlv  iniUishetl  the  First  to  the  Nineteenth  Cenluiy*. 

Work  on  B-nHirm.  By  John  Colls,  of  voU.  18mo.  cloth.  ISa.  tk/. 

Trln.  Coll.  Camb.  8v«». 

Now  Mn<lel  of  Christian  Missions  to  Tor(^aAi*iiy  and  TRAetLs. 

Popish,  ISIahomctan,  and  Pagan  Nations, 

Kxplainrd,  in  Four  l.ettcr»  to  a  Friend.  Keichard’s  Descripti\’e  R'MkWBook  of 
By  the  Author  of  **  Natural  Hlsloiy  of  F.n-  France.  New  Kdition,  entirely'  Re-written, 

thioiiasm.**  Hvo.  .T«.  with  Numerous  Additions  frotn  the  Notes 

Dn  the  Attention  Due  to  Unfulfilled  Pro-  of  Recent  Travellers.  Illustrated  with  a 
phivirw.  A  Discourse  delivered  U'fore  the  Map  and  Plans.  18mo.  10s.  6d. 

Monthly  Association  of  Congregational  A  Dissertation  on  the  Course  and  Pro- 
Minister*.  By  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.  bable  Termination  of  the  Nigt'r.  By  Lieut. - 
bvo.  Gen.  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  G.C.H.,  K,C.B., 

The  Character  of  the  Present  Dispensa-  and  F.R.S.  hvo.  Maps.  9.t.  (W/. 

tion  viewed  in  Connection  with  Prophee>-.  Narrative  of  a  Jouniex*  from  Calcutta  to 
A  Discourse,  Ac.  By  Wni.  Orme,  hvo.  Europe,  by  way  of  F.gvpt,  in  the  Year* 
<».  18i7  and  1828.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Lush- 

Revivals  of  Religion.  Christianity  as  ington.  Post  8vo.  Hates,  hs.  M. 
Understood  and  Pnictised  by  the  EarK*  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of 
Christhtn*.  'Die  Substance  of  a  Discoursr*  Ava,  from  the  (Jovernor-Gcneral  of  India, 

deli>*erad  bv  the  Rev.  W.  Orme,  of  Cam-  in  the  Year  1827.  By  John  Craufunk  Esq, 
berwcll.  Reprinted  from  the  “World”  late  Envoy.  With  a  Geological  Apjicndix. 

Newspa|»cr.  Svo.  Sr/.;  or  2 Ss.  per  100.  By  Dr.  Ibickland  and  Mr.  Clifu  4-to. 

I'hiily  Provision;  or  a  Brief  Directory  Plate*.  S/.  l.S*.  <W. 
for  Christians  in  General,  and  more  ^wrti-  I'ravcls  in  Turkc*’,  Egx'pt,  Nubia,  Pa- 
cularly  Ministei*.  Seh*cted  by  the  late  Dr.  lesline,  Ac.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  Esq.  2 
Rylaud.  I».  Bound  in  roan  and  gilt.  vols.  hvo.  245. 


TO  COREKSPOXDENTS. 

Wo  have  roevtrod  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edmeston,  explaintnfj  the  inad¬ 
vertent  piracy  into  whioh  lie  di.«iCf»vers  that  he  has  been  betrayed.  The 
verst's  referrt*tl  to  at  page  4(il  of  oiir  last  Number,  were  insertAnl  in  a 
work  eidled  The  Ciiristian  Monitor,  with  his  name  aihxcd  to  them. 
“  I  vi'rtiiinly  did  not  rt'iiiember  to  have  written  them,*'  says  Mr.  E. ; 
“  hnt,  as  (his  has  Invn  the  ca.so  with  others  which  I  undoubtedly  have 
written,  I  apjdied  to  the  Compiler  to  knoM'  where  be  found  them.” 
'Fhe  disingenuous  answer  of  the  Edit<»r,  led  Mr.  Edmeston  to  suppom* 
that  tliey  had  lieeii  copit*d  with  his  signature  from  the  Christian  In¬ 
structor,  to  which  publication  he  is  an  occasional  contributor.  We 
do  not  Idnnw  Mr.  Edmeston,  knowing  the  |8»ssihility  of  forgetting  whut 
wc  have  ourselves  uTitten  ;  hut  the  dishonest  license  taken  by  these 
scnijv-huntcrs  and  selection-makers,  of  which  this  is  no  fuditary  instunoe, 
is  an  iiitolcrahle  iiuisanc**..  Not  content  with  stealing  liteTarv  pisiperty, 
they  must  nerds  alter  the  shape,  and  destroy  or  change  the  mark. 


